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THE HISTORY OF SCOl 



DUNCAN. — MACBETH 
1034—1066. 



B About eight hundred years ago, 1 
^ft king of Scfjtland, whtrsie name wi 
^■A king, you knuw^ is the greatet 
^Hc^ountry — such as Sc otia 
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he eniployeil them in improving the soil, and 
learning such arts fis could increase their com- 
forts. 

Among Duncan's aubjecta there was a noble- 
man, called Macbeth, wlio was greatly honour- 
ed by the tirgi because he was a brave man, 
and had done him very important ftervice ; but, 
the more Macbeth was raised by the king his 
masterj the higher he wished to rise. His wife 
waa even mare desirous of becoming great than 
himselfj and ahe hated Duncan, because his 
father had sent a number of soldiers to fight 
agalnat her former husband, whom they burned 
itv his caalle with abodt fifty of hjg peopl*. 

Duncan, who dreaded no harm, because he 
intended no harm against any one, happened 
to visit tbcpart of the country that belonged 
to Macbeth, and wag invited to his castle. No 
sooner was he under their roof, than Macbeth 
and his wicked wife resolved to murder Dun- 
can; altd they hoped that Macbeth himself 
would then be made king. 

You see what crimes people will commit, 
when they are too eager to be great. DuDcan 
hsd &ltiAys ehdwrk gfeat kindness and feepect 
to Macbeth; but, instead of loving him, and 
he'ing thankful for his kindness, Macbeth de- 
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termiiied to take away his life. SubjecU aught 
to reverence and obey tlieir king, as children 
ou^ht to reverence and obey their parents; und 
to kill our king is almost as great a crime, as it 
would be for a son to kiH his father. Yet 
this dreadful crime Macbeth and his revenge- 
ful lady committed sg^instthc kind and gcntl« 
Duncan. 

He was murdered by some ruflians employed 
by those wncked persons ; and Macbeth imme- 
diatfily cau^fd himself to be m&de king in his 
stead. But murderera can never be happy — 
for they are always afraid of vengeance both 
from God and man. Macheth waa the most 
ini3era.b1e man m the whole kingdom. His 
own mind constantly reproached hira for his 
wickedness. His people cursed him in eecret, 
and longed to see iiim aulFer the puniehipent 
which his crimes deserved. But as he was very 
active And bravej he continued to reign as king 
for several years. At length) AfacdufT, the Thane 
or Earl of Fife, whose family hud been very 
cruelly treated by Macbeth, raised the people 
in rebellion against him ; and the king of Eng- 
land sent the Earl of Norlhumberla.nd, 
a grest army, to assist the ^Vva-vie. W-s-Oaeficv 
/blight verybravely, but he w&a\tVV\e'>i'V.^ "^V 
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duff ; and Malcolm, the eldest son of Danca 
Wfl3 made king, about fourteen years after the 
munief of his father- AH the people fejoiced 
at the death of the cruel tyrant, and were very 
happy to see the son of the good Duncan rajg 
to be their king. 



MALCOIJiI III. AKD MARGARET. 
1007—1083. 

Malcolm and his queen were persons of vi 
different characters from those of JVI acbeth an( 
his lady. Malcolm was not only is very brave 
man, but he was very honourable and wise; 
and, although he was not somiUl and gentle 
as his father, he was more active, and as de- 
sirous of doing good to his country. 

England, which, you know, is a much lar^fflVI 
kingdom than Scotland, and contains ft great 
many more people, waa ^overned^ in the time 
of Malcolm, by two very powerful kings, Wil- 
liam, called t]i>e Conqueror, and his son, Wil- 
liam Rufus, or the Red, of whom you may re- 
member to have heard when I was telling you 
stories from the History of Sngland. 



But J 
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for all their greatness, Malcolm dcfenileU his 
own kingflom against them, anil never ollovrril 
them to obtain one foot of laud in it. 
I He gave « home and protection to the Eng- 
' lisli nobles, ami others of lower rank, whom 
the cruelty of William drove from their own 
country. Bat many of the Scots were offended 
with Malcolm for being go kintl to these stran- 
gers; although his attention to them never made 
him neglect his duties to hia own subjects. 

One of his nobles was bo wicked as Co form 
a design of taking away this brave and good 
I king's life. Matcolm heard of hi3 intention ; 
but, instead of putting him death, as he 
justly might have done, he took an opportuni- 
ty of meeting him in a solitary place. He then 
I drew his sword from its eheath, and said to 
his intended murderer, " Now we are alone 
and armed alike — ^you seek my life, take il." 
The nobleman, aa you may suppose, was con- 
founded, when he heard the king address him 
in this manner, and found that he knew liis 
ba^e intention. He fell on his knees at the 
king's feet, confessed bis guilt, and earnestly 
iraploced his forgiveness. The geneTCivi-i 
colm readily pardoneii hiin , and l\i\3.& cfeaw^*-^ 
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his intendeilmurderei iitto 3 gfatetul and ste^d^H 
servant and friend, 
k Malcolm married Margaret, the sister of 
" Edgar, heir to the throne of England, which 
William the Conqueror had usurped. Marga- 
ret was as good as Malcolm was brave. HeF 
piety to God was warm and sincere ; and she 
took delight in performing acta of kindness 
and charity to all whom she knew to stand in 
need of her ossistance. When her husband 
i waa engaged in war or in otter business, this 
I good queen spent the time in praying earnest- 
I ly to Ood for wisdom to direct bim, and fa4| 
I the divine blessing to protect and prosper him. 
' Every morning she prepared food for nine 
little orphan children, and fed them on her 
bended knees. She served crowds of poor 
persons at table with her own hands, and 
washed the feet of sis of them every night. 

( see you look astonished, as if you thougi 
it very strange that a queen ehould have bee 
BO humble as to serve jkwp people at table, at 
even to wash their feet. You would be vt 
much surprised to see even your mamma 
your sister doing the some. It is not necei 
faj^y, indf^d, that, they ehowld gtooip to sm 
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mean offices; Sot the poor would be as liappy 
if they got m«at and drink, and the meane of 
making theniaelves comfortable, without such 
service, which they neither expect nor desire. 
But the people of Scotl&nd #ep* then v&ry 
rude and barbarous; and, instead of taking 
pleasure in actions of kindness and charity^ 
were diaposed to be cruel and unjust to one 
another, and to be very harsh and hard-heart- 
ed to the poor. And it vaa with a view of 
making them better by her eKomple, tliat the 
good Marguret condescended to do such hum- 
ble deeds^ as would appear now-a-duys Viery 
mneh beneath the dignity of a (jueen. And, 
besides, she wished to imitate the humility of 
our Saviour, who washed the feet of his dis- 
ciples. 

The king-i het husband, often made war on 
England, and carried off many of the people 
of that country as prisoners into Scotland. 
Margaret felt great pity for these poor people, 
who were thus torn from their homes and their 
families. She employed pCfBons to inquire into 
their particular circumstances, and she often 
paid money to procure the ViVie'r%.'^ ^CtowsR. 
who were too poor to purchase tineVt owu 'it&e.- 
tfom, snd sent thetn back lo tVve« o^TiVo-cae* 
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When this amiable queen was grown old, it 
pleased Gad to visit lier with a long^ and pun- 
ful illnesa^] which she bore with, great patience. 
Under all her distress she was supported by 
firm trust in the goodness of the Almighty; andi 
ev«n in the agonies of death, she ceased not to 
offer up her prayers to him, and to express her 
hope in liis mercy. 

It happened that Malcolm, her hushand, 
and Edward, her son, were at that time mak- 
ing war upon England, and were killed in 
battle. Ed^ar, another of her sons, after see- 
ing his father and brother fell, returned home 
just in time to attend the Ittst moments of his 
dying mother. " How fares it with the king 
and my Edward?" said Margaret, on seeing 
the youth approach her bed. Edgar was silent 
" I know all," said she, " I know all. I ad- 
jure you to tell me the truth." " Your hu^ 
batid mid eon," said the weeping Jidgar, " are 
both slain." Then tlie dying queen, instead of 
complaining of her unhappy lot, thanked God 
for Bending her, in lier departing moments, 
such anguish as, she hoped, would htimble Ahd 
purify her soul; and expired while breathing 
fl prayer to her Saviowi for deliverance. 

such a life ahe maA^ ib¥,'^^\«4 



and beloved by sll ; and, by such a death, she 
passed from the siifieringd of earth to tbe joya 
of heaven. 



DONALD BANE, OR THE FAIH. 

IMS— I we. 

When Macbeth raurdefed Duncan, Doniild, 
one of the sons of that unfortunate king, fled 
to some islands on the western coaat of Scot- 
land, which are called the Hebrides or WbbT- 
ERN Isles. This prince, who was called Bane, 
or Fair, because he was of a fair complexian, 
continued to live in iheae islands during the 
whole time that his brctlier Malcolm was king. 
A^er that king's death, Donald, instead of 
coming to support and protect the sons of Mal- 
coim, who were then very young, resolved to 
keep them from the throne, and to r^ign &s 
king himself. 

It was very base in Donald to do such an 
injury to his own nephews; but he had so 
strong a party, both among th.e isV*,t\&*i'tR'*^'&.\ 
the lowlandera of Scotland, that tvo o^e &«t%v 
appose him. Ami his nephews -were ca-w^' 
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by Atheling, tlieir mother's brother, to 

Englaiidj that they might be out of Donald's 
way ; foe it was tg be f&ared, that, if the usur- 
per had got them into his power^ he would 
have killed them, that he might not be dis- 
turbed by their ckiiiis to the throne. 

But he was disturbed from a quarter that he 
little thought of. It happened that a half, 
brother of the young princes, called Duncan, 
had been sent by Malcolm as a hostage to Wil- 
liam, king of England. Yoii do not know, I 
suppose, what a hostage ia. Well, I will tell 
you. When two hinga made an agreement 
with one another, it was customary sametimef 
for one, and sometime^i for both of them, to 
give up some of their principal aubjecta, as 
pledges or securities for thdr fulfilling their 
agreement. If either of them broke the agriee- 
ment, then the other might detain the persons 
that had been given up to him, and might do 
with them whatever he pleased. Now ttu 
persons so given up were called hostages. 

Well ; Duncan, as I have said, was sent a» a 
hostage to William Rufus ; who became so fond 
of him, that he sent a strong army along with 
Aim to drive Donald from the throne of Scot- 
i^ncf, Donald coa\A n«\ o'p^ose \V\s wm-j w 
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he WAS obliged to fl^^ anil Duncan became 
king in his stead. 

But poor Duncan did not reign \oBg — Don* 
aJd prevailed upon Kdniurd, the eldest son of 
Malcolm by Queen Margaret, to join with him 
in a plan tor the destruction of Uie new kin^ ^ 
&nd he was killed at their desire by JVlaolpedir, 
the Earl of Meariis. Do you not wonder that 
the son ol* so good a mother as i\Iargaret could 
have been concerned in so guilty an action as 
the murder of his hvlf- brother ? But such are 
the terrible Gon3er[aences of bad company and 
bad advice. 

Donald, who had drawn Edmund into this 
crime, recovered hia power as king. Edmund 
was soon after condemned to perpetual impri- 
sonment for his part in the murder of Duncan ; 
and was stung with such remorse, that, on his 
death-bed, he gave directions that he sliould 
be carried even to the grave with his chains- 
Donald waa again dethroned by Edgar, hia 
nephewj and suffered the punishment due to 
his crimes, by being imprisoned for life, and 
having his eyes put out^ 
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ALEXANDEH I- • 

HiieuEded Edg&r 1106 — died 1124. 

1 WILL now tell you a story about Alexander, 
who succeeded hie brother Edgar, as king. 
He was sailing one day JicroBS the fritli of 
Forth, when a dreadful tempest arose, whicb 
drove his ship upon the small Island of Inch* 
colpl- The ships, iti those ilayS were ocithei 
so large nor so weU built and rigged b.b outs; 
nor did the aailors understand so well the art 
of managing them. So the king was obliged 
to remain on this small barren island, till the 
weather should become so mild that he 
set sail again in safety. 

The poly person that lived upen this 
was a hermit, who had retired from the world, 
to devote himself, in this lonely place, to reli- 
gious contemplation. The ftwd oi* this good 
man waa the railk of a i^jngle cow, and the 
fthell-fiah which he picked from the rocks. A-l 
the king expected to cross the frith in two or 
three hours «t most, he had caused no provi* 
siom to be laid in for Vmse\? or WjetvAaaV*. 
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You ntfly suppose, thefefoTc, xhai their (iiTc 
was very poor, daring tfie tliree dnya that they 
were detained at Inchcolm. But the hermit 
did all that he could to make the hin|^ and his 
people comfijTtnble. And Alevapd^r was »» 
much ptuascd with his attention and kindness, 
and so grateful to Heaven for hia safety from 
the storm] that he built a very larg^e and mug- 
nificent Abbey on tlie isUnd, and eatabligh^ 
there a number of religious perions, called 
canons, and made the good hermit the abbot, 
or resident ai this establishment. 

The hermit was thus raised to great wealth 
and dignity ; but perhaps he was as happy in 
his solitary communion with God, living upon 
his milk and sbeHl-fish, as he ever was with all 
the grandeur and luxuries of his abbacy. The 
ruira of tJii§ abbey still remain, and they make 
a line appearance when seen from either of the 
shores of the frith. 



BATTLE OF THE STANDARD. 

David succeeded Alcsonder 1. 4\ei ^V^^^■ 

y/fi/ Fefiiernb&t^j I dare sayj that, viVetv^^*-* 
telling you stories frum the Hiatox^ 
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I spoke of one Stephen, who, though he had 
solemnly promiaed to his utide Hetiry I., that 
he would support the claim of Henry's daugh- 
ter, Matilda, to the throne, most dishonourably 
opposed ber, and took pouseesion uf her kingw 
(lorn- Now this Matilda wa.a the niece ofDavid* 
who vras the fourth son of Malcolm that had. 
been king of Scotland. David was naturally 
enraged at Stephen i'or dispU^ing his mece 
from the throne, and resolved to support bet 
right with all the power of his kingdom. 

This, though very proper and natural on the 
part of David, was a very unhappy resolution 
for his people. It engaged them in fierce and 
bloody wars with England. Great numbers irf 
the poor Scots were killed ; atid many famtlLes 
were deprived of their fathors and brothers, 
and many a father and mother lived to mourn 
the loss of their brave eons. 

It happened that David, on one DCCAAimi, led 
a great army into England, and he was met by 
an English army, commanded by a very brave 
nobleman, calle;! Walter I'Espec, near North- 
ftllerton, in Yorkshire, on the great road from 
Edinburgh to London. The standard of the 
EngSiah was the mast of a ship fitted into a 
f^igh fi»uc-wheeled carri^i^e,, \\w\¥\eT6 
^-^gs hung from it, for wXndi siXCi' 




very great veneration ; and htuix this battle 
was called Tbe Battlr op tub Stanuard. 

The Englisti soldiers fought very bravely ; 
for their priests told them, that they who tell' 
in battle should go to heaven, and their com- 
mander assured them, that they should be cer» 
tain of victory. But the Scots ((Might with no 
le&s bravery, nnd had ulmoBt gauied the victow 
ry, when an Englixih soldier, having cut uFth« ^ 
head of one of the Scots that were alsin, held 
it up to the view of both armiesj and cried oatf 
" This is the head of the king of ScoU." 

When the Scutch army thought that their] 
king was deadj they lost all apirit j they threw | 
away their arms, and fled in great terror Iromj 
the Jielil of battle. David did all that he could] 
to Convini;e them of their mistake, and to lead 
them back against the enemy. He leaped] 
from hia horae, took olT hia helmet, and cried] 
out that he was the king. But his troops werej 
in too great confusion either to see or hear] 
him ; and hia nobles, seeing that tbe battle woil 
lost beyond recovery, forced David off thej 
iield. 

In this battle, the king was accompanied byl 
his eldest sod. Prince Henry, ^e\^o^^«^!v£\^vi^^- 
ecJ hiiaseW by his coiiriige v atiA -wVo&e <6*«-w^ 
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was ao wonderful, that I muet tel) you how 
happened. He had attackcct part of the Eng- 
lish army so furiously with hia cavalry, that 
he drove them before him in great confusion 
and dismay^ and he pursued them ao keenly, 
that he wag quite separated from the rest of 
his father's troops. When he came back to 
the field of battle, you raaj imagine how much 
be was surprised and vexed to find thM the 
English had gained a complete victory, anil 
that the Scots were scattered about in all di- 
reclioijs. He immediately ordered his little 
band of companions to throw fiwa.y their ba^fl 
ners, and to rolngle with the English troop^^ 
He pretended to join in the pursuit of the 
Scote, and thus escaped undiscovered; and, 
after undergoing many dangers, he joined 
king, his father, at Carlisle. 

This brave prince, who possessed great abili- 
ties and very fine dispositions, died somi^ years 
after, when David was very old; and the poor 
aged king, who, you may be sure, was very 
fond of £0 good a eon, was so deeply grieved 
at hisdeath,thBt he soon after died of a bro 
heort. 
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bImLu IV, ■ucr«edcd David Ils3 — died \lttb. ' 

TowAHDs the end of David's reign, the pettce 
of Scotland was disturbed hy the preteosiont 
of a very impudent impostor. 

This was an Eiiglishnian ofldw birth, called 
Wimund. He was a man of very considerable 
talents and accompli a hmeuts ; he had a fine ad- 
dt^ss, and h very handsome person. Having 
entered the abbey of Forness as a monk, he 
soon diBtin^uisihed himself above all hia com* 
panions ; and when he was aent over to the iele 
of Man, with aora.e other monks of the convcntj 
the people were so charmed with him, that 
they made him their bishop. 

You seemed to look surprised when I spoke 
of Wimund being a monk, as if you were at a 
loss to iinderstund what I meant. You must 
kuow, that when our forefathers were of" the 
Roman Catholic reliRioti, th^i-e were Urjje 
buildings called monasthrieSj where a num- 
ber of men Uvet], wholly a^atlVtom 'fecsoiV 
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and spent all their time in religious eserci 
Now, these raeti were csUcd U0KK9< 

WiiQund being raised so Iiigh, and tliinkin 
that his advancement was owing entirely to 
his own abilities, booh became diHgatisfied with 
the peacefMl ]ife of a bishop, and wished to 
make a figure as a ^eat nableman. He told 
the people of the isle of Man, that lie was the 
Eon of the Earl of flioray, who had been tl^ia 
et Strickathrow some years before; and t] 
he was resolved to revenge his father's dea' 
and, if possible, to recover hts eetates. 

As he was a stranger to those people, they 
readily believed hia story, and many of them 
agreed to aKsist him in his hold undertaking. 
Having collect^id a few vesselSj he sailed lo 
some of the nearest islands, and carried off as 
plunder whatever fell in his way. He told hit 
filory looiie Somecled, the Earl of ArgyJe, who, 
like himself, was an enemy to the kin^ 
Scotland ; and Somerled gave him one of 
daughters in marriiage. Wimundthen infe: 
the shores of Scotland, killed many of the in- 
habitants, and plundered the country. He 
trived always to escape from tlie army w 
the king tent sgainei him. Sometimes be 
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cealed Iiimseli' antl his foUawera amidst thick 
iorcsts; sometimes he retreated to his ihips : 
aad, as soon as the army went away, he cani« 
out froTa his concealment, and rabb«4l aod 
murdered oaliefore. 

At length Da.viil, to eave hi* people froiu 
soch outrages, was obliged to makepeace with 
this ruffian, and even to give him a certain 
portion of land. But the people were so pro- 
voked by his insolence, lhat they stixeil him 
■when he ■was off his guard, p«t o»t his eyca, 
and gave him up to David, who confined him 
in the castle of Roxburgh. 

When Malcolm the Fourth succeeded hie 
grandfatherj David, as king of Scotland, he 
was only twelve years old; and Sonierled, 
wishing to take advnntage of hia youth, invad- 
ed Scotland, attended by the children of Wt- 
mund. But be was quickly obliged to submit. 
Donald, a son of Wimund, was discovered 
eoine time after, and confined in the dung'eon 
pf Rgjtburgh caBlle, hia fnth^r had be*n for 
many years. Wimund was soon alter released 
From his captivity, and retired to the monas- 
tery of Bilaud, in Yorkshire, where he drugged 
out the r^msinB of his wretched life. 
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William the Lioo begun W f«gn 1 1*5 — died V214. 



The next king of Scotland, after Mtilcolm the 
Fourth, waa William, who wn» cnll'Ctl the Lion, 
because he wns very brav*, likt the lion, wtiicli 
is the bravest of a)] the wild bieasts of the fo. 
reatj and hecause he sealed :il] his letters and 
"papere with s seal, on which was engraviKltbe 
figure of a lion rampanl ; that is, Gtandinj^ «il 
his hinder paws. None of the kings of Scot- 
land before him had ever made use of an e3i> 
grav«d sefti 

William, as 1 have said, was very brave, antf 
had to defend his rights as king of Scotland 
against Hetiry the Secottd of England, w 
wished to make the Scotch kings entirely su 
Ject to hia power- But Richard, called CtE 
Dn Lion, or Lion's Hbart, was fiir more 
neroua and juatthan his father Henry ; a 
when he became king of England, he gave 
to William all the castlea, which Henry h 
obliged that king to surrender wh^n he 
Atm into his power as a ^t\wmec*, awA S 
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]ancl became as independent »s ever. William 
was very grateful for Richard's fjenerosity, and 
they became great frjends. 

Yoa have heard of the Holy Lane], I be- 
li«re; but perhaps you do not eXfictly under- 
stand wbyit is cftlledso ; I will tell yoM. This 
was the coantry which was inhabiited by the 
Jews, who were called the people of God, be- 
cause God had separated them from th* other 
nations that worshtpped false gods, and taught 
them to believe and worship hliiiBeir, the only 
true God. It was in that country that all the 
holy prophets of God, aft<?r tli« time of Mosea, 
appeared ; and it was in that country that our 
Lord and Saviour, Jeaus Christy taught his 
bJessed doctrinesj wrought hia wonderful mi. 
radeSj and died upon the cross. The principal 
city of that country was Jerusalem, Wliidh 
was called the Holy City, as the country itaelf, 
Judea, wa? called the Holy Land. 

The Christians iong ago thought it a very 
pious and deserving undertaldng to travel to 
the Holy City, which was thousands of miles 
from Etiglandor Scotland, to see the very spot 
where our Saviour su(fered. But a peo'jiW ■wVvo 
did not believe in the Saviour, anA^weTc^nfexe- 
Jbree»Ued UnbeUevem and Tnfidds, VaA 
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pDssesrion of the Holy I^and ; aad they treated 
tlie poor Christians very badly, who travelled 
so far Lo see it. Almost all the Chriatiau couti> 
triee of Euroite, therefore, joined together in 
one resolution to recover this country from the 
Infidels; and the war in which they engaged 
for that purpose, was called the Uoi,r Wab, 
or the Crusade. 

Now, Richard, the Lion's Heart, was very 
eager to leitd a great army against these Infi* 
dets ; and Wi]rliara not only gave him & largt 
ium of money to help him to raise and equip 
this army, but likewise sent his brother, David, 
Earl of Huntingdon, with aconsiderable bod; 
of troopa, to accompany Kichard to the Holj 
Land. 

David, while there, fought as bravely against 
the Infidela aa even Richard himself; and bn 
adventureii, on his returning homeward, werf 
aa romantic and distressing as those of thai 
heroic king, which I formerly told you. Hit 
ship was driven on the coast of Egypt, ani 
broken to pieces. David and his people es- 
caped with great di/Kciilty from the wavet; 
and, whe-n thty reached the shore, they were 
seized by the Egyptians, and made slaves. 
AAer he had been k«pt toi smne 'tvmevRthit 
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miserable state, David bought by a Vene- 
tian merchant who did not know his hifih ruik, 
and was carried to Constantinuple. There b* 
was accidentally s&en by some English raer- 
chants who knew him. They paid the price 
which the Venetian demanded for his liberty, 
ATid hired a ship to carry him hom«. But his 
dangers and sufTerings were not yet past. H>e 
was detained antl tossed about by storms oc 
hia voyage] and was nearly shipwrecked again 
on the coast his dear native land, whJch he 
was very happy, you maybe sure, t0 9ee,al'ter 
so long an absence) and so many dangers and 
hafdahips. 

In memory ofhis eBiCape^ he built a monas- 
tery at Lindores in Fife, and gave lai]ds and 
money for the maintenance of the monks who 
were to live in it. 



THE BUBNING OF A BISHOP. 

Alcsander It, began hin reign ISH— dieil 1249. 

We have great reason to rejoice and be thank- 
ful that out country is now In so peaceful and 
settled a condition, In the time« o? om WtSv- 
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thers, Scotland was in tt very Iftwiess and 
troubled state ; particularly m those countries 
which were distant from the king'a place of 
residence, and of course Tar removed from 
hie obs^f vation. There the great lordsj oi: ba- 
rons, did just what they liked ; and the people 
on their estates were obliged to obey them, 
even in doing what was contrary tothelawa of 
the country and the commcindfi of their kin^. 

Of this you have an awCul instance in the 
shocking story I am going to tell yon. There 
was a bishop of Caithness, in the northern ex- 
tremity of Scotland, whose name was Adam. 
The bishops were then entitled, as they still 
are in England and some other countries, to a 
tenth part of the produce of the land, which is 
called th« tithe. 

NoWi the people of Caithness grudged very 
■nucli to give the bishop his tithea; and he was 
determined not to want whatwashia just right- 
So the people hated him exceedingly ; and 
they were enCoureged in their dislike to him 
by the Earl of Orkney and Caithness, who was 
jeidoua of the bishop, because he was as ^eat 
a man as himself. 

One day, when th« bVsVioijt wtvt hia aervantt 
to coUect his tithes, l\ie ^leo^V tow u>^ •.^^um* 

L . ^ 
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him ; and seizing the bishop^ with one of hit it- 
tenilants, dragged them into tlie kitchen of the 
bishop's palace, and there burned tltem alive. 

When the king heard of thia inoiiatrouft dectt 
of cruelty, he was in a very great rage, and 
iDArelied imm«djately with att army W tnke 
vengennce on those harhurous people- Four 
hundred of them were hanged, and in;iny 
more of them were otherwise severely punlsii- 
ed. 

It was strongly suspected that the EhtI of 
Orkney had instigated them to the horrid 
deed ; for vhet\ the unfortunate hishop sent to 
beg his assistance, after being seized by tha 
ruffians, the earl coolly answered, " Let tha 
Ijishop c^ome tu mej and I will protect him." 
If poor bishop Adam could have came to him, 
he would not have needed to implore hia help. 

The king therefore took the earl's estate from 
him, but aflcrwards restored it to him on his 
^laying a large sum of money. But though 
the king dealt s» gently with thia cruel earl, 
the vengeance of Heaven punished htm ; for, 
when he returned home, he wa» murdered in 
his cajtle by his own servants, find at^e'cwMA& 
bnrntj in rereng'e for llie shoekm^ nwH?i.ct v& 
t/ie bishop, ill ivfiich he was concemcA- 
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ROVAL MISFORTUNES. 

AleKandet III. began to reign 1S49— died ItSS. 

Wtiul>ii you tt^t liketobeA king ^ tobedreas- 
eA in splendid rob^a ; to wear a golden crown 
gparkling with brilliant jewels upon your head; 
to Imve the finest and moat (mostly dainties ta 
ftaat upon every day ; to be honoiirtd nnj 
flattered by all who came near you, and to have 
tliousands and millions of people to obey and 
serve you ? Do you tliink thut a king muat 
be completely happy f A ^ood king may be 
very happy, Ibr he has it in hia power to do 
much more good than uther people. liut all 
hiB grandeur cannot save him from the mise- 
ries to which we are liable ; and a king may 
Bometimes experience as great distress as the 
nieaneat of his subjects, 

I am sure yoii will feel very sorry for the 
t'nmily misfortunes of Alexander the Third, 
whicli I am ^oing to relate to you. When vers- 
young, he married IMarcabet, the daughter 
tr/' /Jenry- the Third of England ; ami they 
/ifc'd very happy together t'ov itunx';) 
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Poor Alexander waa deeply gri«veil when his 
queen died; but tliat was only tlie bi^gmiiing 
of Ilia Borrows. He hud a fine fttmilly titat af- 
forded him some Consolation fof theW of hia 
beLoved partner; but it pleased Gutl t» de- 
prive him of his whole family, onic by otie, 
with very short inturvala between their d«atfig, 

His son David died in childhood. Ilia only 
daughter, i^Iargaret, had been married, a shuit 
time before her mother 'a deatii, to the youivg 
king of Nofwayj but th*y b"d not been above 
twi>yea.rs married, when Margaret died, leav- 
ing a daughter of her onn name. 

The only remaining child of the \war afflict- 
ed king was Alexander, who, if he had lived, 
would have been king after his fathfr. He 
married a daughter of the Earl of Flaiideis, 
His father was well pWsed with the mntelij 
the young pair were very happy, and expected 
to live many years in happiness together; and 
their marriage was celebrated with great re-> 
joicings; but lliese rojoicings were scarcely 
over, when the young prince aiukened and died^ 
in the twentieth year of his age. 

You may conceive the distress of Alexander, 
who had been a kijid aiifl affecV\ov\a\e Vw^awoft^ 
and ikt/ier, now tlhtt he wiis \eti. \«i\lX\i-iti'v W'S'*. 
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or child. He had very littSe inclinatiuii to 
marry again; but hia subjects were desirous 
that he should leave a son, if poaaiblej to be 
king after his death. So, in compliance with 
their ^visheSj Alexander married the dagghtcr 
of a French count. But the hopes of his peo- 
ple from this union were soon blasted. The 
king was riding one evening about duek 
along the coast between Kingfiorn and Burnt- 
island, when he was thrown from his horse 
over a precipice, and killed upon the spot 

His peoply bitterly IsTiiented the fate of tlii^ 
good king ; and I am sure you must be moved 
with pity, when you think of his family afilie- 
tions and hia untimely deaths and luust be 
convinced that Itinga may b^ as miserable as 
other men. 



THE MAID OF NOE.WAY. 

Margarel began tQ rfign mS — 

MARQAREr, the daughter of Alexander the 
Third, was married, as 1 told yon, to the young 
JtfTig of Norway; and left a daughter of her 
"fn name, who became cjueen 
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when lier grandfatlier, Alexander, wiu killpil. 
Th* Scots called her, by way of dUtinrtion, 
tlie Maid of Norway. 

There wasat that time a king of England, who 
was a very great warrior, and was very naffer 
to enlarge his kingdom by taking possession ol' 
other countries ; and, as he was a cruel and 
unjust man, he did not care by what means he- 
got poascssion of them. This was -Edward 
tbe First, who, as I once told you, tronquered 
Wales, and killed all the bards of that country, 
because they used to sing songa anri tell stories 
about the brave actions of the Welah heroes ■ 
by which they kept up the courage of their 
countrymen, and their reeolution never to sub- 
mit to an English king. 

Now Edward had already shown a desire to 
get possession of Scotland ; but as the Scots 
Iiad given him noofFetice, he could not find any 
pretence for making war against ihem. He 
thought the best way, therefore, would be to 
have his son married to llie young queen, and 
then he imagined that be might rule Scotland 
aa if it were his own kingdom. 

So he proposed to the Scotch nobles that 
they should allow their queen lo be maTn.c& \» 
his son Erln urd, lh« prmce oV NJaV^!.-, 
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liiey, knowing his wavlike disposition and hia 
great powier, readily agreed to a proposal which 
seemed ao likely to preserve the peace of their 
country ; fcr they were Afraid, that, if they re- 
fused, he would march with a great army into 
Scotland, and perhaps conquer it, as he had 
already conquered Wales, 

The young queer was still in Norway with 
her father; but when the marriage between 
het and the prince of Wales was agreed upoHj 
both Edward and the Scotish nobles were very 
impatient for her arrival in her own kingdom. 
But, as she was the only child of her father, 
he was very unwilling to part with her, and 
kept her at ho-me as long he could. He was 
perhaps afraid that Edward would do her some 
harm ; or, at least, would leave her merely tiie 
name of queen, and take all the power of the 
kingdom into his own hands. And as she was 
still a child scarcely eight years old, he was 
naturally very reluctant to trust her no far 
away from hitn^df, particularly as she could 
take no part as yet in the government of her 
kingdom. 

However, he wne ohliged to yield nt last to 
lAe jmportunities of both the English and 
Scotch /iMtions, and lie consent'cd \*!\ V«t 
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awa.y. Very great preparations were made in 
Norway ibr her departure, and in Scotland for 
her reception. Some ot* the greatest no1>l«8 of 
Scotland were aent to Norway lo attend her 
on her voyage. Tlie king at England sent 
some of hi^ greut men^ to pay their respects 
to ber when ehe should arrive. The yqung 
prince of Wales was very impalient to see his 
intended bride ; and all the people both of 
England and Scotland were anxioua for the ap< 
pearance of the royaL child, from whose mar- 
riage with the young heir to the Knglish 
throne they expected so much peace and so 
HklLtiy advalitages to both Countries. 

Well, the young queen at length set sail; 
her father dismissed her with a heavy heart, 
and with many a prnyer for her safety and 
happiness. She was very sorry, you may be 
suppj to part from her tender and only parent; 
but the great attention that was patdto her by 
all the Scotish grandees that had come to sc- 
company her, and the expectation of seeing s 
new country, and of becoming a great queen, 
aoon revived her spirits; and she.heiran her 
voyage ivith as great glee, as you, would set out 
to see a fine estate which was to^ie ctm 
aiieryoar own. 
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But her joy did not continue long, A 
she had heen a short time at sea, she grew 
very, very sick. Her attendants were desirous 
to have the ship brought to the nearest land^, 
that tile poor child might be taken to a house, 
and put in a oomfortable bed. So they came 
to one of the '(Orkney islands to the north of 
ScotUnd, and the youn^ ^ueen wa» biroiig||fl| 
on shore, and every thin;^ that could be thougl^^ 
of was done to relieve her sickness. But all 
this care "was in vain, She still grew sicker 
and sicker; till, after languishing for soi 
days, she died. 

You mayjudge of the grief of all around h*r7 
when this poor young queen, who wa.s so 
eagerly expected by her people, and who had 
so lately heen in such high health and apirit^ 
was thus anatvhed frojrj them by death. Th]* 
sad calamity B]]re:id mourning over the three 
kingdoms of Scotland, England, and Norway, 
Her father's grief wa& perhaps the moat bitter 
Hi the time ; but her death caused thcgreat««t 
misfortunes in Scotland. These misfortunei 
the Scot^ already foresaw ; and, at the news 
of her deathj "the kingdom was troubled, and 
Jts jjihabit^nts sunk into despair. " 
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SIR WILLIAM WALLACK. 

Whs.n poorjQung Marguret dleil, m I twliJ 
you in my last story, the Scotish people did 
not know who should be their oeict king. 
You may remember David, Eurl of Hunting- 
don, of whose adventures when returning from 
the Holy Land I forniierly told you. Three 
grandsons afthUeart now claimed the dirone; 
but as they could not decide among themselves 
■which pf them should be king, Edward claim- 
ed the hingdam as hia own, and appointed one 
of them, John Baliol, to be kin^ under him. 

Edward was ao tyrannical and unjust, tiiat 
Baliol resvlved to be no !onger subject to hiin ; 
and a war broke ont between England and 
Scotland. J3aliol was again obliged tu submit 
to Edward, to whom he resigned his kingdom 
entirely. Th^ persons to whom Edward nO'W 
intrusted the government of Scotland, were m> 
cruel and oppressive, that a few spirited Scots- 
men resolved to rise against them, and to en- 
deavour to free iheir country ixma 

T/ie principal of those jialnot^c S^roVa'co 
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was William Wallace, whose father -wn 
the proprietor of the estate of EUetalie, in the 
County of Renfrew. Wallace waa % very at- 
traordinary person, and seemed to be raised up 
hy Heaven to revive and support the drooping 
spirita of hia countrymen. He was almost u 
tall and strong as a giant ; he was aa brave u 
tt Lion ; he vtas very skilful in war^ and was so 
frankj and courteous, and kindly in his man- 
ners, that he was regpected and loved by all 
hia companions in ama. 

At first iiis compa.nian3 were very few ; but. 
Biter he had made several successful attacks 
upon detached parties of the English sotdiert, 
he was joined by bo many brave lovers of tbm 
country, that he ventured to oppose the whole 
English army in battle. Hearing that they 
were advanced towards Stirling, Walla.ce, who 
was then engaged in besieging the castle of 
Dundee, hastened with all his troops to guard 
the passage of the Forth, and encamped 'be- 
hind a rising ground near the abbey of Cam- 
buskenneth. Warenne, Earl of Surrey, wh 
Edward had made governor of Seoll&nd, c 
manded the English army, ulong with C: 
eingham, the high treasurer of llie kingtlom. 
Warenne did not, viiaVVa a ^3aNiS^ 
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and therelbce sent two fii&r$ to WaIUc^ to 
propose to him terms of surrender. The brnve 
Wallace was very iniligiiaiit bi the prnpoMl. 
" Retarn," said he to the friara, " and tell your 
master, that we eame nut here to trent, but to 
assert our rights, and to set Scotland iVce. Let 
them advance ; they will find us prepBred." 

The English were entageil at this defiance, 
and impatiently demanded to be lefl on to b&t- 
tle. Warenne did all in his power to curt) 
their impetuosity, for the Scots were so atning- 
ly posted that he knew he could not attack 
them with advantage. But Cressingham, who 
was Scry and headstroii^> insisted that they 
should advance; and he himself led on ilie 
van, or foremost part of the English army. 

As soon as tiiey had passed the river hy a 
wooden bridge, Wallace rushed down upon 
them with a fury which they could not roBjat, 
and threw them into the greatest confusion. 
Cressingham was slain^ and tlioiiaaiids of the 
I English either fell on the field of battle, or 
. were drowned in attempting to escape by the 
river. That party of the English army, which 
L had not crossed tlie river, btiiiig alurmed on 
[ seeing the defeat of their compmiovia, ?fit,fe^e 
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nation, Icaviiiy their baggage beliiiid tliem. 
All the castles in the kingdom, wlvich had been 
in the possessiAn of the KnglUh, now sutren- 
(lered, one after another, to Wallace and his 
brave companions in nrma; and Scotland "W^l 
sQon delivered entirely fVoin het oppressors. ^ 

His countrymen were very ihankfuli to him 
as. their deliverer, and admired liim greatly for 
his courage and abilities. Hu tliey made hitn 
governor of Scotland, in thcTtame of John Ba- 
liolj whom Edward had forced to resign the 
crown. But many of the great nobles imme> 
diately began to envy and dislike Wallao^ 
when he was exalted above them; and they tMit 
only forsook him as their leader, but even de* 
serted the cause of their country. 

Edwatd Was veiy happy pt this; for tbc 
bravery and success of Wallace had given hitn 
Etreat alarm ; and, if all the .Scotish nobles had 
continued to net along with him, Edward w&i 
nfraid that he would loae Scotland for ever. 

Wallace lovetl hia country too well to wiah 
to keep hia office of governor, when he found 
that the nobles were offended at his exaltatifNi. 
So he gave up hia new dignity, and did twl 
even wish to take the command of the >^cotidl 
fofrJiers. But there waa vto \)««cnv\e> 
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whom the anJdiers could trust so mucli, and he 
was obliged to continue to be their lejider. 

Edward eaaie from Eng^Und with a very 
great army ; and he dereated Wallace m a 
dreadful battle which was fought at Falkirk. 
But still tile spirit of thU brave man was not 
broken. When he could not bring an army to 
oppose Edward in the field, he concealed him- 
lelf in cav«B and forests with a few follower*, 
Atid wlienever he fitund ayi opportuhity, he 
came upon parties of the English by surprise : 
and, after dispersing them, or cutting them to 
piecesj he retired again to hia concealment' 
His spirit seemed once more to animate his 
countrymen. The English were defeated in 
several battles, and Scotland waa a^ain free. 

But Cdward did not allow it to remain free 
long. He came with a greater army than ever, 
and soon took all the strongest castlea in tlie 
kingdam, and compelled most of the nobles 
to submit to his power. Wallace disdained to 
yield; and was determined to lose his life ra- 
ther than hia liberty. For Home time he kept 
hovering about Edward's army, waiting for an 
opportunity of doing it harm; and wtea he 
found that tlie English were Ujo cavi'^o>i?.'wi\s>t 
attacked by surprise, lie sougbl om,\. ^ '^a-c^a '^'^^ 
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concealment, where he mourned over hia coun- 
try's misfortunes, and waited for a better op- 
portunity of terving it. 

The cruel and revengeful Edward eoold not 
rest till he got this brave man into his power. 
Wallace was betrayed bj a pretended friend, 
and dragged from his retreat He waa carried 
to Edward, who, instead of admiring him for 
his courage and bis love of his country, treated 
him with as much severi^ as if he bad been 
the vilest traitor. 

After a mock trial, this noble patriot was 
condemned to a most dreadful death. First he 
was hanged, for a short time, on a gallows ; 
then be was taken down, befinv he was dead ; 
his heart was torn out ; his head was cut off, 
and placed on a pinnacle in London, His 
limba were torn asunder, and sent to be ex« 
posed in different towns. Tliis sererity served 
only to make die Scots more enraged against 
the cruel Edward, and increased their admira- 
don of Wallace, who was one of the brmvest 

heroes and the most virtaons patriots that em 
lived in any country. 
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if:scaf£ akd bestoration of nOBEBT 

BUVCE. 



Bruce iMtoied 13(K— died 13!9. 



When the cruel Edward had g<it rid of Wal- 
lace^ he thought there was nothing to disturb 
him in the jiassession of Scotland, which he 
now considered as a. conquered eoiintrj. John 
BaUoJ, who had been a short time king] wiia 
now dead; and Edward had committed the 
government of Scotland to Baiiol's nephew, 
John Comyn, thinking tha.t he might depend 
upon his fidelity. 

There was only one person from whom he 
thought he had any thing to fear ; and that 
was Uobert Bruee, the you»g Eatl of Carrick, 
whose grandfather waa supposed by many of 
the Scots to have had the best right to the 
throne, when Edward made Bultal king. The 
Earl of Carriek was brave and active ; and, 
ever since John Baliol resigned the kingdom^ 
this young earl thought himself entitled to be 
king, and most of tile people of Sca'Ctoa.'i- '««"fl. 
of the same opinion. 



Bruce, like many oiliera of the ScoLish na^U 
biliity, livc<I at that time in Lundon, where the 
palace of Edward was, ami where most of his 
noijlea aUo dwielt. But a itecret bargain had 
been made betwe^Ti Comyn and Bruce, that 
either Comyn sEiould give up his estates to 
' Bruce, who would then help him to become 
king of Scotland, t>r that Bruce ahould give 
lip hie eBtatee to Comyn, on condition thatC»-^. 
myn should assist him in getting the iLingdoo^H 

Comyn was so deceitful as to make thii^ 
agreement known to Bdward, who iiiimed.iate> 
ly recatved to put Bruce to death. Ife showed 
him Comyn 'b letter; and reproved him Be> 
verely for bia treachery in having fonned such 
a scheme. You may imagine how Burpriaed 
and terrified Bnice was, when he found that 
he was deceived ; but he answered tlic Engltgh 
king in so mild and prudent a manner, thathe 
appeared satiHtied, J^'diward wae as ciinning 
as he was cruel ; and he was now only caa> 
sealing his anger, till he could draw the bro 
thcra of Bruce into bis power, and thus cut 
the whole family at one blow. 

One evening, Btlward, having drank raihtr 
Uto freely, told some of hia iord«, that he bad 
re-aol\red to put Bruce to deiHV\ Aa'^ . 
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Earl of G1oiic«3ter, one of the English lords, 
was an intimate frieml of Bruce, On hearing 
of Edward's resolution, Glouceiler aent one of 
his^ servants at midnight to Bruce, witb a pair 
of spuTR and a svonW sum of money, which he 
pretended to have borrowed from hira. 

Bruce understood that this was a hint that 
he should lose no time in making liis escapen 
So he got three horses ready, and set off im- 
mediately. It happened that there was a heavy 
fall of snow that very night. Bruce ordered 
his servant to get his horaes shod backward^ 
lipst they ghpiild be traced in tlie snow, and 
immediately set out witb two attendants for 
Scotland. 

Aa he drew near that country hy the \Fest- 
ern border, he observed a traveller oti foot, 
who seemed very anxious to avoid Mm. He 
etopped this auspicious-looking person; and 
found that he was carrying a letter from Co- 
myn to the English king, urging hira either to 
kiVl Bruce, or to keep him a close prisoner. 
He killed the messenger ; which was very 
cruel, aa he was only a iservant going on his 
master's errand ; and then hurried forward to 
his castle of Lochmaben. 

You may think how muc\i\ve Nfaa wtatseA. 
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on discovering Comyn'ia treachery. HebtL$' 
eil to Dumfries, where that nobleman then 
lived i and finding, when he arrived, th^, 
Comyn was at his devotioiiis in a church, 
nninediatrly followed him thither. Even the 
Hacrednees o£ the place did not prevent tbera 
fraja quarrelling ; and Bruce, already burning 
with rage against Comyn, was irritated by hia 
insolence to eucb a degiee, that he stabbed him 
ev£n be&re the altar. 

No sooner hnd he committed this dread 
dfcd, than he was struck: with horror at 
thought of his crime ; and he rushed all pale 
snd trembling out of the church. It happened 
that two of his friends, Lindsay &nd ICirk- 
patrick, had accompanied him to Dumfries. 
When they eaw him m this state, they were 
afraid that some great evil hod befallen hira, 
nr that some great danger threatened 
ATid they aniuoosly asked him, " How Cit^a 
■with you?" '"It fares ili," said Brsuie, 
doubt I have slain Cojayii." " You doubt I" 
cried Kirkpatrick; " I will secure him/' Ho 
lie ran into the ehurch, and plunged bis da|>- 
£«r into Cumyn's heart. 

These were dreadful duinga; and it wu 
Jiiuch to be famented tKW Bitttc, w\^o 
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very brave man, and was afterwords the deli- 
verer of his country, should have bepiiu with 
a deed so atfocioua na murder, and ^A<if murder 
ccounutted in a place iJirred to the worship of 
God. 

An lie bad many friends yiho wished to see 
him kingof Scotland, h« was crowned at ScoM 
a few weeks ai^er hit escspG from London. 



MISFOETUNES OF ROBERT BttL'CE. 

Edwabd, who thought that he had completely 
subdued Scotland, was equally astonisliml and 
enraged when he heard that Bruce was crown- 
ed as hing af that cpuntry. H« ordered the 
Karl of Pembroke, who is generally cjiiled 
Ayoier de Valence, to march into Scotland 
with aa army, on pretence of punishing Kobert 
for the murd«r of Comyn ; and Robert was 
soon driven from tlie throne, to which he had 
mounted by such a cruel and unjustifiable step. 

All the friends of Comyn, as you may sup- 
pose, joined Edward in revenging his death; 
and many athera, who disliked i\i.e 'E.u^\^^ 
refueec/ to support Robert, becaui&e to'Sv* 
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sidered him as a bloody assassin. Robei 
army was much smaller, therefore, than that 
of the English general, and his soldiera were^^ 
little better than mere recruitSj altogether ud^H 
accuBtomed to war. Yet, small and undiscip- 
lined as his army was, the brave: king of the 
ScotsHfihta challenge to the Englisli general 
to fight him in the open field, and Pembroke 
answered, that he would fight on the morrow. 
But Instead of waiting till the morrow^ Pem< 
broke came upon the army of Bruce by sur- 
prise that very evening while it lay encamped 
at ftlethven, about six miles west from Perth. 
Robert faught very bravely, and had three 
borBea killed under him; but his army was 
completely defeated, and he was obliged tore- 
treat, with it shroken remains, to the wilds 
Atbole, where he hoped to escape from the 
pursuit of his enemy. 

The wives of many of Bruce's followers weFe 
taken prisoners by the Eltigliah general ; who 
commanded them^ upon pain of death, to ga 
and join their husbands, that he might thn; 
the more easily discover where Bruce 
lurking, or that the difficulties of that p; 
mig'bt be increased by the necessity of 
taiaing and carrying aVoTig -vf'AV Vnn 
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number of women. Itlany of his fnenila, dis* 
cournged by thc»e diificuUiea, retired to thpir 
own homes ; and his army was reduced (o a 
very amaJl number. 

Stlli retiring nnrthvvard, lie was met at Aber- 
deen by his brother Nigel, his wife, and several 
other ladies, wbo offered to follow him, and 
share either good or bad fortune alnn^i with 
him. Bruce couM not but be tliankful for 
their attachment; but, as he could not cspect 
to proride food for them in his present diffi- 
culties, he persuaded them to retire to hiscastEe 
of ICildriiramy, where they would be protected 
by his brother and the Enrl ofAlhole. 

The Icing and his followers had hitherto Bub> 
sisted by bunting and fishing' ; but, ob winter 
was now approaching, even the scanty provi- 
sions which they procured in that manner 
were beginning to fail. He resolved, there- 
fore, with his troops, which were now reduced 
to the BHiall number of two hundred, to force 
a passage into Kintyre ; and then to eroas over 
into the Qurthern parts of JreUod- H* en- 
eoiintered dreadful hardships and dangers on 
his journey. Hia small army was attacked by 
ihe Lord of Lorn, who had married atv aixA 
CoBiyn, and who was eageir ^o xcvew^jfi 
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death. Many of Bruce'a party were cut off ; 
and the rest were so dispirked, that tliey all 
forsook him except Sir James Duu^ka, Sir 
Gilljert Hay, and a few of their servants and 
dependants. 

Amidst all these discaiiraging difficulties, 
Bruce never appeared to despond. He cheered 
his followers with the hope of better times; and 
related, for their encouragement, the adven- 
tures of princes and warriors, who had once 
been as; unfortunate as he now was, and atter- 
warda as successful and happy as he yet hoped 
to be. When he came to Lochloiuoud, he waa 
stopped for want of the means of conveyance 
over the lake. At last Douglas discovered an 
old crazy boatj in which tht king and he passed 
over at the great danger of their lives. The 
rest of their party followed, — some by the con- 
veyance of the boat, and others by swimming. 

They were now reduced to the extremity of 
famine, and were roving through the adjacent 
woods in q^uest of food, when they were met 
by Lennox, a faithful friend of Bruce, who had 
hitherto been ignorant of the fate of hia sove- 
reign. Their meeting; was very aifecling, Len- 
aox was so oKerpowered with grief at seeing 
■^s beloved king in thia mswaVl* A^&v. 
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he burst into tears ; and Bruce himself, moved 
by the attachmeiit afhis faithful adherent, sntl 
by the thought uf the hardships which h« hndi 
endured, and the daiigers to which his frietida 
were exposed on hia account, could not help 
weeping along with him, Angus of the Isles, 
Lord of Kintyrcj received Bruce and his frienda 
into his caslte of Dunavarty, and treated them 
with great hospitality. From that place the 
king, with a few faithful companions, passed 
over to a small island on the northern coaat of 
Ireland, where he was safe from the pursuit of 
his enemies. 

But although hia own misfortunes were 
nearly at an end, tiia friends in Scotland were 
exposed to dreadful sufferings by the [■tuelty 
of Edward. The queen and the daughter of 
Brnce, on hearing of the approach of the Eng- 
llsli, had Hed to the sanctuary of St Duthac in 
Tain. The Barl of Ito«aj who favoured the 
English, violated the sanctuary ami seizing 
tboae unfortunate ladies, delivered them up to 
Edward, The queen was confined in diiTerent 
places for nearly eight years ; aiidh^r daughter 
was sent to a convent. The Countess of Buchan, 
who had placed the crown on RoVietX' ^.W^-iV s*. 
his corojtstidti, was shut up in a ftTo^k\\ te^^ 
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like cell in the (^sUe of Berwick; and the Latly 
Mary Bruce, sister of King Robert, was kept 
in similar confiaement in the castle of Ron* 

The castle of Kildrummy was set on fire by 
a traitor of the name of Osburn ; and Nigel, 
the brothel' of Briiee, was taken pvitoner with \ 
the ladies under hie charge. This younf^ prince, 
who waa distinguished by the comeliness of hts 
countenance, and the elegance of hte person, 
was condemned to the death of a traitor. The 
brave Earl of Athole, and Christopher Seaton, 
who had saved his king's life in the hattte of 
Mcthven, esperienced the same cruel treat- 
ment Simon Fraser, a warrior of great bra- 
very, waa executed at London, and his head 
was placed on tlie point of a lance, near the 
headofBir William Wallace, his former CORi* 
panion in arnu. Many Scotsmen of lower 
rank BufTered on the gallows for their fidelity 
to their king ; and eentence of excnnitnunin- 
tioii vras passed upon Bruce and hia adher«nti 
by the Pope's legate, or representative, at Car- 
liale. 

I do not think that I have spoken to you ol 
r.rcommunication before ; of course you canoal 
be expected to underatanA -wWv'A Tti^Bm*. '^taBj 
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must know, that in the times of which wc are 
speaking, the Pope, or head of the Roman Ca- 
tholic church, was revered and dreadeil almost 
83 a god, aTid kept not only all the eilholte 
people, but even kings, princes, and nobles, in 
the greatest subjection. To incur the Pope's 
displeasure was esteeined one of the mOst 
dreadful eviU to which any person could be 
exposed ; for he had it in his power to indict 
punishmenta, which not only (loDmed the un- 
happy offender .to much inconi'eniencc and 
distress in this lite^ but were supposed to ren- 
der him miserable throughout eternity. 

The most awful of these punishments was 
GXCOHMUNioATiON. The person excommuni- 
cated was thrown out of the communion of the 
church; atid wafl supposed to be so unholy 
and polluted, that all gooti Christians held him 
in abhorrence, and would have thought them, 
selves defiled by either touching or speaking 
to him. A man's own family were afraid to 
do him the ordinary oflices of kindness and 
attention when he lay under this dreadful sen- 
tence ; itid if any person should injure him, 
he was debarred from the protection of law. 
When a king wag cxcommumcaleA, 
Jects irere freed from the netcsaiX-y tJoe-jV**^ 
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him ; sud^ to add to all these evils, the Pope 
■was supposed to keep the keys of heaven, from 
which he excluded a,]\ who laj under his dia^ 
pleasure. So dreadful was the situation of the 
excommunicated, that the most powerful kings 
and the stouteat-h-earted wat'tiors were reduced 
by the fear of it to the necessity of yielding to 
the most arbitrary and unjust proceedings ob 
the part of the Pope, or the priests. 

It was fortunate for hia country, that, amidlt 
all his disasters, Bruce was supported by the 
hope of recoyeriog it from the yoke of Ed" 
ward, and of revenging all the niifleriea whifji 
he himself and his friends had sufi«r«d from 
the cruelty of that king. 
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»ay, tH 

1 take^l 



You ^ill be very desirous, I dare 
hear what became of Bruce, after he had 
refuge in the small island near the Irish coast. 
After the winter m,onths were past, he reaolr 
to visit hia dear native kingd&m again ; for 
kaew that, notwithstanding' the power of 
warejj and the Beverit;y (i? *i.W Vo^, V« \\ 
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Atill many faithful ^ends there, who would 
assUt hiin, on nny fair op part unit jr, inrecovef- 
ing his kingdnm. 

He Arat sent over Sir Junies Douglas mnd 
) Sir Robert Boyd, to surprise a fort on the tsle 
of Arran, which vas occupied by an English 
i garriaon under Sir Joiiti Hnstinj^^. On hearing 
\ Af their eucceas, h« followed thtrm to Arran ; 
and not knowing on what part ol'the island to 
And them, he blew his horn ; and on bearing 
i the well-known signal, they immediately hAs- 
\ tened to their beloved king. 

Their meeting, si you may suppose, was of 
'' a more joyful kiDd, than on the banks of 
I Iiochloniand. Their success in thi^ first en t«i-. 
I prise raised their hopes and spirits; and they 
I concerted various plans for recovering their 
i country from the pow^r of the English. The 
\ king sent over a confidential servant, named 
I Cuthbert, to his patrimonial domains, in the 
district of Carrick, in Ayrshire, to learn how 
hia vosaals were disposed to receive him. It 
was agreed between them, that if the people 
were inclined to favour Bruce, Cuthbert should 
give a signal by lighting a (ire on an crainenM 
^bove the castle of Turnberry. 
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Cuthbert found matters in the most tm 
vourable situation for the cause of the king. 
The whole diatrict of Carrick was in posses- 
sion of the English ; Turnherry, one of Bruce'a 
ca&tles, was occupied by Percy, with an Kng- 
lish garrison ; and all tlie people were either 
kept in Buch subjection and despondence, that 
they durst not attempt to rise in fkvout of 
Bruce, or were his decided enemies, and pre- 
pared to oppose him with all their might. 

Qn the day appointed for Cuthbert's giving ~ 
the signal, Robert and hia friends in Amn 
Btood with their eyes fixed on the coast of CaP" 
rick. No signal appeared, till a little aStet 
noon, when a fire was perceived on the etm- 
nence above Turnberry. Bruce eagerly flew 
to his boat, and hasted over to the Carrick 
coast. Darkness overtook him and hie com- 
panions while they were yet at sea. Steering 
their course by the supposed signal, they at 
length reached the shore; but their hopei 
weresadly overcast, when Cuthbert met then, 
and informed them that there was no chanoe 
of aid from the people. " Traitor !" cried Bruce 
in a rage, " why did you then make the mg- 
nal?" " I made no signal," replied Cuthberti 
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" but, observing a Are on the eminence, I wbb 
afraid that it might deceive you, and I luia* 
tened liitlier to warn you from tiie coast." 

These were very unwelcome tidings tu Ho- 
bert; but lie still trusted in hi^ own valour, 
and ia the protection cfHeavcn ; and reaolved 
to persevere in hii attempts for the deliver- 
ance of his country, in spite of the dmigeri 
with wliich he waa surrounded. Fortunately 
a report of hts defttti had been spread through 
Scotland ; and the EiigUsh, relieved from all 
dread of attack from him or His party, were 
not much upon their guard> lie ea^iiLy sur- 
prised and overpuwered tlie garriBons, that 
were carelessly cantoned round his patrimoniuL 
castle of Turnberry ; ami having put them all 
to the sword, plundered their camp of every 
thing that could be of use to him. Lord Percy 
heard the tumult from the castle^ but hedurst 
not sally forth to encounter an enemy, with 
whose force he was unacquainted. Nor could 
Bruce at that time regain possession of his 
castle J for succours, arriving from the neigh- 
bouring garrisfliia, soon rendered Percy's force 
too powerful for him to attack, and he was 
obliged to seek shelter iti the mouutatnoua, 
porta afCarrick. 



i 
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Here he waited ibr re-enforcements which 
his brothers, Tbomag iiihI Alexander, w*re 
bringing from Jrelatnl and the neighbouring 
isles. They had landed with a band of seven 
hundred adventurers on the ahore of Lochryan 
in Galloway; but they were attacked at their 
landing by a powerful chiefYain of that coun- 
try, named Duncan M'Dowal ; their little 
army waa tfttally routed; and the two bro- 
thers, severely wounded, were taken prisoners, 
and carried by M'Dowal to the Eiiglieh king 
at Carlisle. Bdward ordered them to irame* 
diate execution, and caused their heads to be 
a^xed to the gates of the city. 

Sir James Douglaa was more euccessfiil in 
his flttemjit to wreat his patrimonial estate from 
the possession of the English, Having ob- 
tained the king's permisaion to undertake thu 
enterprise, he passed secretly intv Ddu^Ias. 
dale, which Edward hud bestowed upon tlw 
English Lord ClifTord. Douglas discovered 
himself to Thomaa Dicksonj a dependant and 
friend, in whom he had the greatest coi^ 
fidence ; and they concerted a plan for sup. 
prisinff the English and recovering the caBtle, 
Hif kept hitn^^lf concealed till Palm Sunday, 
wJien, in company with "Dickson anii. 
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fidential vassals, diaguisecl with homely habits 
over their armour, he went to St Bride's church, 
in the town of Douglas, wh«rc the Engluli 
were celebrating: mass- Douglas an J his eom. 
paniona, falling upon them as they came out 
of the church, put thetn all to the sword. Tfaie 
gallant Dickson was mortally wounded, but 
continued to fight till he fell down and expired. 
The castle was easily taken by DougUs, who 
found there a plentiful supply of provisions, 
money, and amis. As hedid not intend tore- 
tain hj3 castle at that time, and was afraid that 
it might again fall into the etiemy'a hands, be 
set it on fire, and returned to his royal master. 

You may be sure that Edward, who was a 
very warlike king, was not disposed to leave 
Bruce undisturbed in his career of victory. He 
had made great preparations for the complete 
conquest of Scotland, hut had been for some 
time detained at Carlisle by the infirm state of 
hia health. As soon as he found his disease in 
a slight degree abated, he proceeded on his 
march; but was still so weak, that he could 
not advance more than six miles in the spac« 
of four days ; and he at length espired in the 
sight of that country which he had devoted to 
raJnf leering it as hia dying ■com.YttandA'ft*-^^* 
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dead body should uccompany the array into 
Scotland, and remain unburiedtill tliat country 
should be subdued. Though the young king, 
Edward the Second, did not obey this part of hi» 
f&ther's iniunctions, he r«Balved to pursue bu 
plan of taking vengeitnce on the Scots. Bat 
on reaching Ctimnock, on the frontiers of Ayp- 
thire, ha became tired of the fatigues of the 
march, and returned to England without hav 
ii»g performed « eingle »ction of itiiportanc«. 
The truth 19, that the young king of Englaod 
was of a spirit very different tVom liis father'^ 
and neither liked to encounter the dangers 
to endure the hardships of war. 

Bruee and all hia friends were greatly cgiT 
couraged, as the English, and all who favoared 
their cause, were disheartened, by this ingl» 
rious retreat of young Edward. He now 
vaiiced into Galloway, and commanded 
inhahitanta to repair to the Etaiidard of ther 
lawful king. They refused; andRobet^pi 
ished their disobedience by laying waste 
country with fire and sword. The Earl 
Pembr»ke> whom Etilward had appointed Guir* 
dJan of Scotland, was ordered to march sigtint 
him; and Robert, having too small a force v 
yet to coateud ivitli Pem^ktuVe vn.^^ Wk^n» 



tired to ihe north of Scotland, where he over- 
ran the whole country without opposition. 
He was returning southwards, when he wiis 
opposed tiy John Coinyii, Earl of Buchan, 
with an army of English, and of Scots who 
favoured the English cau^ ; but, at the ap- 
proach of Bruce and his troope, the forces of 
Buchan Hed. 

The groat fatigues and hardships which 
Bruce had for some time undergone, brought on 
a severe distemper, which wasted his strength 
and exhausted hJs spirits; and his friends h^ 
gan to fear ihut he was fust drawing near to 
the end of his life. While he was in this en- 
feebled and languid state, the Earl of Buchan 
asaembled a great armyi and marched against 
Sruce, quit? $aget> to wipe away the disgrace 
1 of his former defeat. The two armies met near 
1 Inverury, in Aberdeenshire. Sick and feeble 
I as the king waa, he requested that he ndgbt 
1 be lifted from his couch, and placed on horse- 
Ibuck. Ashe was unable to support himself, 
Hhe wa^ held up by an nctendant on each side. 
HHe led on hi^ troops with hi^ usual courage, 
H-harged the enemy, threw them into coiifu' 
^■ion, and pursued them with great aWvis^JjAM ■ 
said that the agitation ot \i.\a 
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that clay restored his health; and he h 
declared, that his enemies, by their audacity, 
had doB^ bitu more good tliAn hi? phyaiciaiti 
had been able to do with all their medicines. 

You may remember that when I wus speak* 
ing of the miafDrtuncs of Ri>l>ert Bruce, I told 
you that he &iid his little band of foUawerf 
had been attacked, and many of them cut tft 
piecea, by the Lord of Luni. Bruce waa now 
able to take vengeance for that injury, and €ot 
that purpose he invaded the territory of Ijori. 
Having corae to a narrow paes, with a 
Inountaiii oti the ot\e &id-e, and a precip 
washed by the sea on the other, he found 
troops of Lorn lying there !n concealmenC 
ready to rush forth upon his array when it 
ahould enter the pass. Bruce ordered iSii 
James Doagtaa to make a circuit, and gain the 
aammit of the mountain, while he himself 
with the real of the army, passed throagli th* 
defile. He had no sooner entered than 
men of Lorn Sew trom their concealment, 
tnadf! a viggro»8 assault. But they were quid' 
ly overpowered. Douglas discharged a showet 
of arrows upon them from, the higher ground, 
and then he and his troops nisiied down u] 
fbem like furious Uon», yi\vi\e "ftxvuift 
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gagfJ with tliem below. A dKadful slaughter 
took place ; and Robert, pursuing hU victory, 
laid waste and plundered tlip country, and 
took posses.'jion of Duii^talTimge, the diicf 
castle of the Lord of Lorn. That nobleman 
himself and his son escaped with Uieir gliips. 

After these successes, thouaands of the Scots, 
wlioin the English tr^topa hud hitlierto kept in 
awe, flacked to the standard of their king. 
Success everywhere attended his arms, ScoU 
land was freed from its oiipre»svre, and Robert 
Bruce was once more its independent aovB^ 
reign. 

But the king of England could not patiently 
see the kingdom which Lis fatlier hud con- 
quered thus wrested from Iiii^ hands. He in-> 
vaded Scotland again with a very great Army, 
aud King Robert had to contend with a farc^, 
far superior to his own, for tlie kingdom which 
he had so lately recovered. I have already 
spoken more about buttles than 1 was at first 
inclined to do in telling you these stories ; but 
I could scarcely avoid it, without oniitting'en-" 
tirely the advcriiures of Bruce, the restorer of 
his country's freedom, — an omission, which, I 
am sure, you would have regretted. 1 anviMW 
going to describe to you a very gvea,t\i^rtliiv«" 
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which he completely ruinenl the mighty force 
of Edward, and of which you will often heax, 
BB the tuosi glonous 6vent in the history 
Scotland. 



BATTLE Of EANNOCKBURK, 1314. 

5o complete was the succ-^^s of King Sot 
in recovering hia dominions from the enemy, 
that the English retained no place of any im- 
portance in Scotlittid, except the castle of Stir- 
ling. The situation of Stirling castle is veij 
like that or the casde of Edinburgh; for h 
stands upon a high precipitous rock, havii^ 
access only on one aide. 

In this castle there was a considerable Eng- 
lish garrison, commanded by a very brsva 
Jtnight, Sir Philip Mowbray. As it waa of 
the greatest importance for the kin^ to obtuB 
possession of thia fortress, he intrusted thf 
nege of it to his brother, Edw&nl Bruce, in 
whose courage and military skill he had 
greatest confidence. Sir Philip Mowbray had 
made such arrangements for ita defence, tlilt 
the besiegers could not reduce it without tlw 
greatest ilifficiiUy; but Vie Vixew that Edwuil 
.Bruce would persevere tifl cwW x 
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longer, and he therefore promised, that, ifEd- 
wsrd would desUt in the meantime front the 
as^ult, he would Burrenjer on a certain Amy, 
about aeven months after, if hp should not be 
relieved before that time by an English army. 
To this proposal Edward npreed. 

King [tobeH was very tauch displeased with 
hig brother for mnking this rash treaty ; for it 
checked him in his warlike proceedings ; it al- 
lowed the Eng^lish kinga lon^ time to iussemble 
all the force of hia kingdom ; ami it would nt 
length reduce himself to the necessity of either 
letting the siege be raised with dishonour, or 
of hazarding: the -whole kingdom on a siitgle 
battle. However, he was too honourable to 
break tlie treaty after it was made ; and so he 
prepared to m^et the enemy in the field by the 
appointed day. 

Edward mustered the largest army that had 
ever entered Scotland) for the purpose not only 
of relieving the castle of Stirling, but of re- 
ducing the Scots to such a state nf subjection, 
that they would never be able again to throw 
off the English yoke. Robert, knowing that 
a battle must take place tn the neighhourhood 
of Stirling, gave orders that his forces 
assemble at the Twrwood, betweetv S\at\vcv% k 
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Pulkirk. The GngHsh army amounted 
more than bl hundred thou^nd men; and t 
were so confident of victory, that they talked 
en1y of dividing the spoil and portioning out 
the Unda of the Scots among themselves. The 
army of Robert scarcely amounted to thiity 
Itiousand ; but it consisted of soldiers practised 
in war, accustomed to oil the varieties of foe* 
tune, encouraged by thoir late vi(!tories, lam 
burning with zeal in the cause of their kii^ 
itid country. Besides this army, there was sa 
onarmed and undisciplined rabble, amouoting 
to about Afteen thousand, who, according lo 
the custom of those days, followed the camp; 
and whom, as you shall afterwnrils hear^ tbt 
king contrived to render of essential service. 

Robert, who was no ]efi.s skilful than bravt, 
chose his ground with the greatest judgment 
He had the small rivulet caJled Aannockbun 
on the right, and StirliTig, at the distance 
nearly two miles, on the left. He woa d_ 
cdent in cavalry, in which the enemy was voj 
•trong ; but the banks of the rivulet being 
many places ateep and 'ugged, and the 
between it and Stirling jrartly covered 
wood, he was thus secure from being m 
aanojfgd by the Bn^iaU Vwk^ I^^^, 



prlve the enemy still more of U»e (tdvunUge of 
hia great superiority in this kind of force, he 
csased a great aumber of pita to be dug iti 
every part of the field where cuviilij couid act. 
Into these pita stAkea were driven, and the 
wliole were carefully covered over w ild turf 
aod slight brualiwood, so us to be uniiotict>d by 
na enemy in the bustle and eagernciia of buttle. 

On the twenty-tiiird of June the alarm was 
^ven that Edward wot approaching. Robert 
resolved th»t his troops ghowlii fight on foot, 
and hsving drawn them up inthree lines, wait- 
ed the advance of the enemy. He had given 
fttrict crrdera to his nephew, Randolph, to pre- 
vent any fidvAnced parties of the English from 
throwing- succours into the castle of Stirling. 
But eight hundred horsemen, couiiua.nded by 
Sir Robert Clifford, rode by a long sweep 
round, and were approaching the castle, when 
Robert perceived them; and, riding up toRan> 
dolph iti a great rage, he cried! out, " Thought- 
less man, you have allowed the enemy to paga!" 
' Randolph hastened 10 get between tbem 
and the castle ; and, observing that they were 
wheeling round to attack hiai, he drew up his 
troap9 in a circular forni^ with their speari 
resting on the ground, and 5WeX,(iied>. aoS. oa- 
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every side to keep oET the attack of the cavalry. 
The Uttle band vf Randolph wae surrounded 
by the superior numbers of the enemy ; and 
his friend Douglas, neein^ hi» danger, requcit- 
ed the king's permifision to go to his BBBistanc& 
" You sha.ll not move from your ground," cried 
tiie king; " let Randolph g«t out of the dan- 
ger ag. he beet may. I will not alter my order 
of battle, and lofl« the advatitaj^e of my pq«i- 
tion." "1 cannot stand by," replied Douglai, 
" and Bee Randolph perish ; with your leave, 
I m'lii aid him." The king very unwillingly 
consented, and Douglas flew to the rescue of 
hia friend. On drtiwing near, however, he 
obeerved that the English were falling into 
disorder, and he ordered hiii troops to halt 
" Those brave menj" said he, " have already 
repulsed th« enemy ; let ub nut lessen tlufl 
glory by seeraing to share it." Men hq brodfl 
and 80 generous were worthy of victory. ^ 
Soon after tliis, the advanced guard of the 
EJiglish app«aT«d- Robert was then in front 
of hia array, meanly mounted, having u battle- 
axe in his hand, and n crown above his lielnut 
by which he was distinguished as king. Ad 
£l)g!t6h knight, named Henry de Bohun, am- 
pJetely armed, TO<le fotwMi Vi «.*ja.»iV " 
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With one blow of hU battle-axe, Robert cleft 
lh« akull of his adveraary, and laid him dead 
ftt hiB feet. The English hdstiJy retreated ; 
and the 8coti), exulting in the valour at' their 
kiDf, considered the result of this encounter 
aa a pled|;e of a more complete victoryi 

Darkness prevented any fai-ther combat, and 
the night is said to have been very differently 
spent by the two armies. The English, still 
confident in their superior numbers, thought 
themselves sure of victiory, and paysed the few 
hours before dawD !□ drinking and noL The 
Scatsj Coal and undismayed, placed thetr trust 
in a higher power, and implored the favour of 
Heaven in exercises of devotion. 

At break of day, Edward drew out his army 
and advanced to the attack. The ground was 
BO narrow, that none of the English army, ex- 
cept the advanced guard, had room to extend 
itself, and the whole appeared as one ^ompacl; 
body. 

On an eminence was seen the ahbot of Inch- 
affray, a venerable priest, celebrating moss in 
front of the Scotiah army. As he passed along 
the front, barefooted, with a crucifix in hi 
hand, and exhorted the Scots to fight bravely 
for their country, their Hbertv ,an4 V>\eM\\>it» 
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the whole afmy kneeled down, and implored 
the blessing of the Godl of battles- They 
yiBid!" cried Edward; "seel they implore 
mercy." " They implore not ours;" said De 
Umfraville, ore of his generals ; " on that field 
they will be victorious or die." 

The combat was obstinate and bloody. B»> 
bert, perceiving that his troops suffered much 
from the English archers, ordered Sir Robert 
Keith, with a few horsemen, to make a circuit 
by the right, and attacli the nrchers in Hank. 
They were instantly overthrown ; andj falling 
back, spread disorder through the Knglish 
army. Robert then advanced with the body 
of reserve. The young Eafl of GloucestCT, 
nephew of the English king, attempting' to 
bring back the flying Engliah to the charge, 
feLI among the pits wrhich Robert had prcr 
parted for the cavalry, and was diismoimted oad 
ilain. 

The confusion was now becoming genenl 
in the English army ; &nd, to add to their con* 
Bternatiun, another body uf Scodsh troops ap- 
peared to be advancinfr along the brow of * 
hiU, a& if with an intention of preventing theii 
retreat. This was the hand of idle attendant! 
who bad followed tbecam'p, smi ■wWa^'ajSa* 




had provided with milittify stAtida/dv, id M 1p 
give them the appearance of an nrray. I>i«- 
tract«d by the appearance of daogertt on every 
aide, the Kngliab fled in the greatest diunay. 
M&ny of them crowded to aeek shelter among 
the rocks in the neighbourhood of Stirling 
castle ; and many were drowned in attempting 
t(f Cross the river Forth. 

Edward was attended, during the battle, by 
Aymer de Valence, Earl of Pembroke, and Sir 
Giles d'Argentine. Pembroke, seein;: that the 
battle was irrecoverably lo*tj forced Edward 
oiF the field ; but d'Argentine, wlio preferred 
honour to life, exclaimed : *' It is not mv wont 
to fly I" then spurring on his horsv, and cry- 
ing oul, " On, Argentine !" he rushed into the 
thickest of the combat and was slain. This 
gallant knight had been distinguished by liis 
extraordinary bravery in the Holy War. Three 
times he encountered the Saracens, and alcw 
two of their best warriors in each encoiuiter. 
When commended for his valour, he coolly re- 
plied, " It ia no miglity feat for one Christian 
knight to slay two Pagan dogs." 

8ir James Douglaa, with aixty horsemen, 
puiBtted the Enghsh king, who rode to Lin- 
hthgow vfkbout faulting. lle\vaA 'aca.tcA^ wt- 
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rived there, wlien the alarm w&i given that 
the Scots were approaching. lie imme<liatel)r 
mounted liis horse, and was not alluued a 
momeat of reat^ till he reached Dunbar, at the 
distance of sixty miles from the scene of ao 
tion. There he was received by the Earl of 
March, who conviejed him by eea iato 
land. 

Such was the great battle of Bannockbum, 
which secured the independence of Scatlood, 
and eatabiighed Robert Bruce, without farther 
opposition, on the throne. It is melancholj 
to think of the numbers of brave men that 
perished in these battles. Th« ScatSj indeed) 
fought for their ver; existence, as well for 
the honour of their nationj and the rights 
their king; and therefore we cannot but 
joice in their victory. The English were tlx 
aggressors, and would have deserved their 
fate, had they not been the mere tools of theu 
king's ambition. Twenty-sevenof their h&tooM, 
forty-two knights, and seven hundred gently 
men, w«re killed; twenty barona and ai 
knights were made prisoners. The nutabei 
common men killed and mode prisoners is rM 
known. 

3Vie fate of one of 'ptYsmvcf* 
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what amusing. This whs Baaton, ■ CBrmetiU! 
&iar, whom Edward had brought in his train, 
to be a spectator of his exploits, and to cele- 
brate his victories. The friar, on being made 
captive, was obliged lo pay a pwt'a riinsom by 
composing a poem on the victory of the Sco^ 
ish king at Bannoclxbiirn. The poem ia in 
Latin, and does honour to the friar's abilities. 

You have admired the bravery and the mili- 
tary of Robert Bruce j but you 1*111 ad^ 
mire him still more, I am sure, when you hear 
of hia humane and gen^rou& treatment of his 
prisoners. Many of them he released without 
pHAsom ; atid te gent the (|^ad bodies of the 
Earl of Gloucester and Lord Clifford to their 
friends in England, to be buried with the 
honours due to their rank and valour. In re- 
turn for the Earl of Hereford, who was taken 
in Bothwell caatle a few days after the battle, 
he received hisquse-n and daughter, the Bishop 
of Glasgow, and the young Earl of Slar. Im- 
mense ransoms were paid for the liberty of the 
other captives, which added considerably to 
the wealth of the kingdom. 
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NAEUOW ESCAPE OF EDWARD THj 
THlItD, 1327- 

In speaking of the adventiirea of King 
Bruce, I bav« several times had occasion to 
mention Sir Jamea D-o-uglaai wlia, for his brare 
and generous conduct^ and his faithful attach- 
ment to the king both in his bad and good fon* 
tune, was (listing mi shed by the hoDourable 
DAiue of the gMd Sir James. In my last story 
I mentioned a circumstance which showed how 
grtat a friendship there was between him and 
Handolph, the king's nephew, who waa very 
like himself in bravery, in the desire of hono^uTr 
and the love of hia king and country. A good 
many years after the battle of Bannockburn, 
Edward the Second of England was comfieUed 
by his rebellious subjects to resign his powa 
as king to Ma sun Edward the Third, then a 
hoy about fifteen years of ag^. A truce, or 
agreement tu abstain from war for a certsiD 
time, had been made between Edward the 
Second and King Robert; and young Edward. 
agreed to keep the truce which hia father 
made. 
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Sut the Scotiah kiag bad good re<iscin to bub« 
pect his intention of invading Scotland with a 
large army ; and^ therefore, to lie before-hand 
with him, he ordered Randolph uad Douglas 
to march into England, and lay waste its north- 
ern conntJes. 

This was an undertaking quite suited to the 
mclination of those heroic tHend«. Their amy 
was cliicfly composed of cavalry, and arnatint- 
eil to about twenty thousand men. The young 
king of England marched to oppose them with 
an army of fifty thousand chosen troops ; be- 
sides a large body of foreign cavalry which he 
had hiretl at a very great expense. The track 
of the Scots waa tnarked by the smoke of burn- 
ing villages, to which they had set fire as they 
advanced; and Edward, eager for revenge and 
for military glory, hastened towwds the quMr- 
ter from whict the smoke was seen to rise. 
But the Scots hud no intentionof meeting him 
in the open field. Being mounted on small 
hmses, and halving no baggage to encumber 
them, they moved with surprising speed ; and 
when the English, directed by the smoke, 
hastened to the place where they supposed 
them to be encamped, they atwaya fouud 
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they had removed to spread ruin in a dUtAnt 
quarter. ^Ij 

Young Edward was so impatient to come 
vith them, that he prvcUimed a rewartl of 
lands to the value of ore hundred pounds a- 
jcarj to the person who should first diacover 
the enemiea on drj' ji^round, where tliey raigfat 
he attaclfed. This was a very tempting re- 
ward ; for, in those days, a hundred pounds a- 
jear waa a great fortune. The river Tyue was 
between the two armies; and many Icnighls 
and gentlemen Bwem across the river upco 
thia search, and many were drowned in the aU 
tempt 

For three days after the king's praclamation, 
no newN wag. obtained of the Scots ■ but on the 
fourth day, Thomas Kokeaby, an English es- 
quire, brought certain informalion that the 
Scots were encamped on the south bank of Uu 
river Were. When the English came in view 
of them, they fuund them strongly posted on 
arising ground, having the river Were in front, 
and being protected an each side by rocka and 
precipices. 

As Edward could not attack them in tiui 
position, be sent a herdd to challenge lla» 
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ilolph and Douglas to figlit lilm nn the open 
field. But tlicae skilful warrlars, bmvc ii»tliey 
were, knew that their urmy was too small to 
contend with that of Edward in open battle. 
They would not move, therefore, from the 
ground whieh tliey had so wisely chosen ; bat 
scornfully defied Kdward to come and attack 
them. Thisj however, he could not venture 
to do; but as he heard thut their provisions 
were beginning to fail, he resolved to watch 
them there, till hunger should oblige them to 
yield or to fight. 

In this manner, the two armies remained in 
sight of each other ; but oa the tnorning of the 
third day, Edward discovered, to his great aur- 
prise, that the Scots had moved two miles far- 
ther up the river, and posted themselves in 
still more favourable groundj amidst a great 
wood. Tile English took their station oppo- 
site to theiHi neat Stanhope Park. 

While the two armies were in this- position, 
Douglas paased over, at dead of night, to the 
English camp, with two hundred horsemen. 
Pretending to be one of the English command- 
ers, going the rounds to see that all was safe, 
he called out : " Ha ! St George, is there no 
watch here?" Thm he deceh e A t\ic iw.-tt'wiv^' 
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and passed on^ without being discovered, to 
the young Iiing's tent. His party then ahout- 
ed oHt : " A Dougiae ! A Dowglas ! — Engluh 
thieves, you Bhall all die !" They overthrew 
all tliat appo§ecl them ; and had nearly gat 
possessioQ of the young king's person. Bat 
he was bravely defended by his domeBtie*. 
Hia cbapluin and several others at his house- 
hold were alain; and the king himself with 
gre^t dlifficuHy eecapifd. Douglas, beitijg thna 
disappointed of his prey, rushed through the 
enemy, and returned, with trifling loag^ tolitl 
own camp. 

Nest day, the English learned, that genmi 
orders had been issued in the Scotish vamp 
for all men tn follow the banner of Douglas 
They djeaded, therefore, another surprise hf 
night. So thej made themBclves ready (bt 
battlei lighted up great fires, and kept up ■ 
constant and very careful watch. In the inotm 
ing, two Scotch trumpeter* were brought ta 
as prisoners. From them the English received 
die unwelcome news, that the Scots bad de> 
camped at tnidiaight, and were in full taorci 
for their own country. At first they wduU 
not believe the report ; and they remained (at 
some hours in order of Wx<\,e-,W'L'wcn« 
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whom thej sent over the river to learn the 
state of the eriEmy's csmp, brought certain in- 
formation that it was totally deserted. It i« 
Bcud that the young king, oil ftmliiig tltui he 
had lost the opportunity of briiiping the Scots 
to battle, gave vent tu tii§ vexation in n f^ood 
of teare^ 
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THE HEAKT OF BllUCE, 1339. 

KiNa Robert Bruce, who waa a pious man, 
and very penitent for the crime he had com- 
mitte-d in murdering Comj'n in the church at 
IKimfries, had. formed tbe resolution of going, 
with a large army, to the Holy Land, to com- 
plete his militaryglory, make atonement for his 
offences, and to show his gratitude to Heaven 
for all his succesaes, by fighting againat the 
Saracens, the enemies of the Cbristian religion. 
But he was prevented from fulfilling thia in- 
tention by a severe disease, which at length 
cat him off, at the age of fifty-five. He died 
at Cardross, and waa buried beside Elizabeth, 
hifl queen, in the middle of the sv^^it 
abbey of Dunferraiine. 
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On his d«&th-be'd, he requested Sir Janiea 
DaugUs, his old and faithful friend and cog 
panion in armii, to csrr^ his heart to Jerui 
lenij andj with all humility and reverence, 
place it in the sepulchre of our Lord. So the 
heart was put into a precious casket; and Douo* 
las set sail with it from Scotland, with a sn^f 
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many atteiidaiits of high rank and fortuiib 
He tame to anchor oif Sluya in Flanden^ 
where he expecled to find some persona of 
other countriea to accompany hiio in his pil* 
grimace. The people of Flanderfl were asto* 
nisbed at tbe splendour of his retinue, and tfai 
princely style in which he lived. He kept 
open tahle, with timbrels and trumpets, as if 
he had been a. king ; and was served on gcU 
and silver plate. While he was a.t Sluys, he lej 
ceired information that Alphonsua, the yoanfi 
Idng of Leon and Castile, was engaged in war 
with Osmyn, the commander of the Moors 
Grenada. 

Douglas could not resist the temptation 
bearing arms against these infidela. This wa* 
thought a holy warfare ; and it seemed to cor- 
respond with the purposes of the journev, 
which he had unilerUkcn dying rcques: 

of ill's king. WVitn t« y*^*^ '\rAn%^ms 
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was receiveil with great respect antl favour by 
Alphonsus, And had an honourable place 
signed to him and his companians in tb« S 
nlsh amy. 

They came in view of the Moors near 
castle of Thebn, on the borders of Andalusia, 
towarda the kingdom of Grenada. Oemyn 
ordered three thousand Moorish haraemen to. 
make <t pTCtencI«d attacl^ oit the Spaluardd, 
while he marched round with the reatuf the 
array, to fall upon the re.ir of tlic camp a£ 
Alphonsua. The yoavg king, however, wait 
a'ware of hia design. He despatched sonm 
troops to oppose the Sloorish cavalry, ■whil 
he remained with the rest of Lis army in th 
camp, prepared to give battle to Osmyn. Th 
Moors, on coming up to ihu camp, were braved 
ly repulsed, defeated, and scattered. AlphoiL-' 
3US then advanced] and took possesaion of Oa> 
mjli'a cainp. 

The troops which had been sent against the 
Moorish cavalry, fought with no less bravery, 
and soon put their enemies to flight The heroic 
Douglas, with hia companionig, keenly pursued 
them. Wishing cvgu tlien to do honour to liia 
beloved king, he took the c.a.a\i.et cckv 
tmtifd hia heart, andj rolling it trfote 
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\ cried : " Now pass thou onward, as thou wert 
^ wontj and Douglas will follow thee or die." 
\ The flying Moors on seeing the small number 
i of their pursuers, auildenly wheeled roundaml 
reufcwed the battle. Douglas and his brave 
J companions were surrounded nnd overpowered 
by superior numbers, Douglas was slain in 
I attempting to rescue his friend. Sir William 
St Clair, of Hoalyn. Hia mourning comps- 
nions found hia body on the field, together 
with the casltel that contained the royal heart, 
aad conveyed them with sorrow and reverence 
to Scotland. The remains of Douglas were 
i interred in the sepulchre of his forefathers, in 
\ St Bride's church, Douglas: the heart of the 
king was deposited in Melrose Abbey, 

The good Sir James waa one of the greatest 
heroes of ancient or modern times. He had 
been engaged in seventy battlca, in fifty-seven 
I of which he was victorioua ; and his Baine is 
I fitill mentioned with reverence by liis oouatry- 
men. It is said that there was in the army of 
I Alphonsus, an officer, whose face was entirely 
I disfigured with the sciu'fi of wounds, which he 
received in battle. " I am astonished," 
^/l/ tAi's oiScer saucily to Douglas, " that you, 
"■Ao are said to have seen ao mucU aet'i'i.tft, 
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should have no majkaof wounds on your face.", 
Douglas modestly, though scornfully, repUed :| 
" Thank Heaven ! I luid always an arm to pro- 
tect my face-" 



SIEGES OF BERWICK, 1333 and 1319. 

David II. begBn to reign ISZO — died 1371. 

When tlie heroic King Robert died, his so 
David wag a little child, only five yeara old. SOj 
Edward the Third, king of England, thought 
this was a favourable opportunity for his dig- 
tLirbing the peace of Scotland, and trying to. 
gain back the command of that country, -which 
his grandfather, Edward the First, had ac- 
quiredj and which Robert Brqcc had so glori- 
ously wrested from his fatherj Edward the Se- 
cond. 

With thia view, he encouraged Edward 
Baliol, the son of John Baltul, who had on<;e 
been king of Scotland, to invade that king-- 
dom, on pretence that he had a better right 
to the throne than the young son of Brnce. 
Though the aimy of Edward BaXVoV '^aa, 
smallj he gained a great and easy v\cw«'^ 
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the Scots !n a battlefougbtat Duplin, andsoon 
becsmemaaterof the kingdom^ But, although 
he vr&a crowned king, he was not long allowed 
to enjoy his new dignity undisturbed ; for he 
waa attacked at Annan, by Archibald Daug:las, 
the youngest brother of the good Sir Jamej, 
and was obliged to flee, witii scarcely a single 
attendant, into England. 

The English kin^, hDwever, Aguin. fumiahed 
him with an army ; and promised soon to fol- 
low him into Scotland with a much greater 
force- Baliol fixed hf^ quarters near Roxburgh, 
and prepared for Laying siege to the to-wn of 
Berwick^ Soon after he appeared before that 
place, he was joined by the English king with 
a very large army. Sir Alexander SeatoDi 
then governor of Berwick, defended it with 
great bravery; and Archibald Douglas, who 
was then Regent of Scotland, that is to aaj. 
who govitiied it in place of the young^ ^'^g, 
endeavoural to draw Edward the Third ft«Kii 
the siege of the town, by advancinj^ againil 
Bamborough Castle, where Edward's yoang 
queen, Fhilippa, then resided. But Edwaid 
persevered in the siege ; the garrison and in- 
hAbitanta were xeduccA 'ftv^. gteaXast diatrei* i 
for want of pro-visiona ; *niJt"A'«4* »E» 
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the town and castle tihciuld be delivered up 
ta Edward on a certain day, unless succours 
should befoie that time be brought to the be- 
sieged r 

A 3on of Sir Alexander Seaton waa given 
up to Edward, as a hostage for the due per- 
formance of* the terms of this treaty. Doug-> 
laSj the I'egeht, V/a.a Very anxious t<^ save th-is 
place from tailing into the haiida of the Eng- 
Wah; For it van a very important place, and 
the posseasicn of it would give them grent ad- 
vantages. So he collei^ted as great an asmy as 
he could, a.nd marched to its relief. One part 
of the agreement between Edward and the 
goTemor was,, that the town should be con»id- 
ered as reHevedj if two hundred men should 
force their way into it. This was attempted 
by a band of brave Scotsmen, but they were 
op^gsed by Edward, aad driven back with 
great slaughter. 

Douglas determined, therefore, to fight the 
English in a pitched battle. This was very 
imprudent; for hia army was much swialler 
than theirs, and, besides^ they were s-o strong- 
ly pasted, tliat he could not attack them with- 
out great diwdrjiiitage. For Ocve 
struggle ihrough a inarshy ^q^qv*, '^'^ 
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to march up & rising ground against the ene- 
my* Tbey fought with desperate braveryj till 
Douglas was mortally wounded. Hia trogpa 
were then forted to give way, and ao drefldful 
a sla.ugbter took plcice, that very few uf them 
escaped. Tbia battle waa called the Battle uf 
Haliilan, from the naate of the place where 
the English were posted. After this unfortu- 
nate battle, the town and caatle of Berwick 
immediately surrendered. 

On this occasion, Edward was guilty of an 
act of cruelty, which, I am sure, will fill you 
with horror. I have told you, that a so^n of 
the governor waa delivered to him, aa a hoat- 
a^efor the fulfilment of the treaty to deliver 
Tip the castle and town, if they should not he 
relieved before a certain day. Well, the day 
emne; but Six Alexander Seaton refused to 
euirender, for he still expected relief; and the 
cruel Edward ordered a gailows to be erected, 
and the poor young innocent Seaton to be 
hanged upon it, in sight of both his parente- 
Hia unhappy father, 1 dare say, little expected 
that Edward wouild commit such a barbarous 
deed ; but he Imd such a high sense of hia duty 
to his country, that he woultl rather risk the 
life of his son, than give up to the enemy the 
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impoi'tant f^Uce eammitted to hia chargSj as 
I long as he had any prospect of being able to 
defend it. 

Since I ha-ve told you of oav deg« of Ber- 
wick, in which the Scots were overcome, I 
must tell you of another, whicli took place in 
the reig-D of Robert Bruce, wh«ii the Knglish 
failed. 

The brave king of Scotland had taken this 
place from the English, and appointed Walter, 
the Steward, aa its governor, Edward the 
Second determined to make a great ctTort to 
recover it. So he ordered his nobles with 
their vasaals to assemble at Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne ; and, that hc might ensure the aid df 
Heaven in this grent enterprise, he requested 
the prayers of the clergy, from whom he lilie- 
wiae obtained themore immediate aid ofalarge 
5\im of money. 

To prevent the approach of any succours to 
the besieged, the English drew walls and 
ch'tches, which are called lines of circumvalla- 
tion, round the town. As their army was very 
numerous, they tried to take the town and caa* 
tie by a general assault; but they were gal- 
I lantly opposed by tht governor at the he;id of 
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hi9 gflrriAon] and were driven back to 
camp. 

They next maile an a.Ueinpt on the side 
wards th« river. The waUb of Berwick weft 
at that time bo low, that a person standing on 
the groundj on the outside, luight strike with 

apeat the face of a peraon who atoQd up(MI 
thera. Wellj the English proposed to bring > 
Tcasel cloie up to the walls; to let downi 
drawbridge to them from the maat, and by this 
means to force theti- entrance into the tawn. 
But the Scots, who perceived their intendon, 
•o annoyed them by throwing spears and 
-ftones, and ebootin;^ arrows at them, tlut 
they could never bring the vessel near enough; 
and when it grounded at the ebbing of Uw 
tide, it waa set on fire by the besieged sai 
burned . 

The heaiegiers next employed in the a' 
an engine which was called a Som. Yon haw 
seen a. long hay-ataek^ whidh in Scotland ii 
called a Som, from its having some ret^ 
blonce to the animal of that name. Well, aai 
a hay-atack may give yoii some idea of ih 
forra of the engine employed by tho £ngU 
in the siege ot 'Ber-wScV. U was a very li>|t 
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fabric, made of timber and well-roofed. It had 
stages within it, and it was hight-r tlun the 
walls of the town. It moved upon wheels j 
and was equally conrenient fbr conveying mi- 
nsrs to the foot of the wall, for the purpaae of 
digging below it, and so bringing it down j 
or, for bringing armed m«n to the aasault^ safe 
from the attacks of the besiegedy till they were 
on a level with them on the wall. 

There was at that time in the service of the 
Scots, one John Crab, a native of Flanders, a 
very ingenious and expert engineer. He con- 
structed a moveable crane, by means of which 
large and heavy 'stones could be raised on high, 
and then let fall upon the enemy. The Eng- 
lish made a grand assault oti the quarter to- 
wards the sea, and on the land-side, at once. The 
garrison were almost worn out with the fatigue 
of constant dutyj and could scarcely maintain 
the numerous posts where they were obliged 
to resist the assailants. It was in vain that 
stones were thrown from the crane against 
the sow. They seemed to produce no effect ; 
and all hopes of preserving the town were be- 
ginning to be lost, when an immense stone 
was let fall upon it with so just and tScCoM^ 
an aim, that its heamfl gave ■v»ay . "^Va ^.wA* 
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then poured down burning materiale, and con- 
sumed it. 

The English still perseveTed in the siege, 
for they were eager to regain the honour 
which they had lost by their late defeats ; and 
the Scots now continued the defence with bet- 
ter hopes. The governor, with a reserve of i 
hundred men, went from post to post^ to re- 
lieve those w ho were wounded and unfit (oi 
■ervice. When he had only one mab of the 
reserve remaining along with him, an alum 
was given that the English had burned a bar- 
rier at the poet called St Mary's, gained po*' 
fieaaicD of the drawbridgCj and set fire to tbc 
gate. This was n very critical moment. Tht 
governor hasted to the spot, called down iJk 
guard from the ramparts, ordered the gate la 
be thrown open, and rushed through the Saiaet 
upon the enemy. The combat continued tiU I 
the clos« of day, when the English command I 
era withdr&w their troops in every quarter f 
irom the assault. 

The camp of the English was so stron^j 
fortified, that King Robert fouod that he coi^ 
not attack it with any chance of succeu j ui 
be knew, lha.1 WaVtet the Steward and hit go. 
rraon, if nnt reVieuei VaVito a 'JiMn\.-' 
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not continue to hold out flgninst so powerful 
an army aa Edward's. So he re&olved to eend 
an army into Englandj rhat Edward might be 
obliged to give up the siege of Berwick, in or« 
der to defend liis own doniinionB. 

His plan succeedetl. Dauglaa and Bai^dolph, 
■with fiiteen thousaiiid men, entered England 
"by tTie ■western borderSj and were laying waste < 
Yorkshire, when the archbishop of Ywrk, hav-^J 
ing Collected a number qf country people antfj 
churchmen, attacked them at a place c:aile<}'| 
Mitton. The archbiahop'a array was speedily 
overcome. Three thousand of them were left 
dead on the field, and many were drowned, 
on their flight, in the river Swale. 

When the English, at Berwick heard of th*1 
inroad and the successes of the Scots, the] 
gave up the siege, and marched towards York- 
ehire, ■with the view of preventing the return 
of Douglas and Bandolph into Scotland. But 
these brave friends contrive<l to keep out of 
their way, and returned with safety, honour, i 
and spoil, into their own country. 
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SIEGE OF DUNBAK, 1338. 

I AH now going to tell you of an&ther very 
remarkable siege. During almost the whole 
reign of David II.j the English and Scots were 
at war. Sometimca tlie Englieli prevailed j 
and on one occasion they gained so firm a foot- 
ing in Scotland, that it was not safe for David 
to remain in hia own kingdom. So he passed 
over into France, where he and hia young 
queen were very kindly and honourably re- 
ceived by the French king. Sometimes the 
Scots were triumpliaTit, and freed their coun- 
try from the English invaders. In these con- 
stant Ware the hatred of the Scots agejn^t their 
enemies was inHamed to the greatest pitch; 
■nd many instances of the most heroic bravery 
were displayed. 

It happened that Edward the Thifd was go- 
ing to make war upon France ; and us he re^ 
quired almost the whole of hia troops for that 
war, he wished to keep the Scots inactive, by 
deceiving them with propoB&U of peace. Bat, 
the midst of these propoaaVs, the "EmX oft 
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^ Salisbury, at the head of an English arvny, 
laid siege to the castle of Sun1>ar. 

The posaessian of this place was of the grea'^ 
eat importance; for it Maathe cluefpost wlii" 
the Scots had on the eastern coast, and it pr 
served their communication open with the 
continent; so that they could procure sup^ 
plie$ of man&y, providons, atms, ot* troops 
from France, or, in case of necessity, could 
make their escape by sea. The castle was b 
place of great strength, for it was situate on a 
rock, almost siirrounded by the sea, and waa- 
newly fortified. 

The Earl of March was governor of ttua 
C^Stlg j but he happened to be a-bsent 'K'ben thfl 
Earl of Salisbury opened the sie^e. However,, 
his place was well supplied by hia Countess,, 
who was the daughter of the famous Randolph, 
and thfe grand-niece of King Robert Bruce. 
From her dark complexion nhe was called 
Black Agnes; and she is celebrated aa one of. 
the greateat heroines ever known. Possessing 
all the courage and spirit of her warlike rela- 
tives, she was present in every danger ; ani- 
mating the soldiers by her example, her ex- 
hortations, and rewards. "Wlwa "dv^Xie-ivt^^*. 
threw stones from the engines w^o^ ■Ocve^N^asi^^- 
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mentat the Counte&aj in mockery, ordered one 
of her female attendants to i^ipe off the doMH 
with her handkerchief. During the whole of^ 
the siege, she rlerideil the EngliBh commander 
with taunts and jeers j and when he advanced 
the enormous fabric, called the 3dw, to the 
walls, she scoffingly criedoutj " Beware, Mod* 
tague, thy bow ia ahout to farrow ;" and then 
ordered a huge rock to be let fall upon 
which crushed it to piecefl. 

The Earl of Salisbury, (inding it so diJEcu 
to reduce the place by open assault, attempted 
to gain admittance within the walla by trc^ 
Bon. He entered rnto a secret harg'ain with* 
person of the garrison, who had charge of on 
of the Raten, to leave it open tor the &dmisuos 
of the English, Salisbury himeelf resolved to 
lead the party, which was thas to eurprise ihe 
Caatltf. He found the gate open according to 
agreement ; but while he was entering with 
his army, one of his attendants, named John 
Copland, LaBtily passed on before him. ia 
those days, the gates of fortified castlea hadi 
machine like a harrow, hung over therti frmi 
the top ; this was called a porlcrtUin, and wfaoi 
it was let down, w enewi-j wi^t. WeD, 

the portcilUia msAatvtX'j \«a 'iis'wtv-. 
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CopIsnJ, who waa raiataken for the earl, was 
detained a pristm?}-. The perwit whom Sa- 
lisbury find endeavoured to bribe, had dis- 
closed the whole plot to the heroic Counieas, 
who took advantage of his design to bring the 
earl himself into a snare. 

The English, despairing at length of tuking 
the castle by glorm, turned the siege into a 
blackude; that is, they closely surrounded the 
castle by sea a.nd land, that none of th« garri- 
son might get out, and that none might get 
in to their relief. They hoped, that, through 
want of proviBiona, the bfave Co«nt*s» a«d her 
garrison would be starved into submission. 
Sir Alexander Ramsay beard of the estreniitiea 
to which the garrison of Dunbar was reduced, 
and he resolved to attempt its relief. So he 
embarked on board a galley at the Bass, with 
forty brave companions; and, taking along 
with him a quantity of proviaionB, he sailed 
round in the darkness of night, bo as to escape 
the English vessels that formed the blockade, 
and entered the castle by a postern, or smalii 
gate, next the sea, 

Next morning he sallied forth, and attacked 
the advanced guard of the e^cm^; atvij ■«S\fst 
/titling^ some, taking others prVao'nn^ i ^""^^ 
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pcrsing the restj he returned safe to tht ca&tl 
Salisbury anil the other English leaders vere 
ao disheartened by these misfortunes, that they 
at length withdrew their forces, after having 
heen engaged about nineteen vreekeinthesiegei 
nnd thus was the important castle of Dunbar 
Bftved by the able and heroic conduct of a ladj. 



CAPTUKE OF KING DAVID II., 1346^ 'fl 

When the English were nearly driven out of 
Scotkndt and the principal castles uf the king* 
dom were again in the hands of the Scots, the 
young' king ventured to return from Prancet 
Edward the Third was then making war 
against that country; and the French king^ 
who had &o kindly protected David in his div 
tress, now requested him to march with as 
army into England, in the expectation tbit 
thi^ would oblige Edward to withdraw aomi 
of his troops from France, for the defence ilf 
his own dominions. Accordingly, David, soon 
after his return, invaded England with a lai^ 
array, and laid waete ■wVioVt «.a\i.ntry, as &r 
as i>urham, -with itw giea.\*A cxm^'v's , ^aSfcn 
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absence of the English king, hia Regents ap- 
pointed the archbishop of York, Henry Percy 
of Northumberland, and Ralph de Nevil, to 
lead all the forces in the north of England l9 
ojjpoae the Seotish invaders. 

On hearing of the approach of the English 
army, the Scots prep&red lor battle. The 
^ound on which tliey were drawn up vas 
intersected with ditches and enclogures. The 
English advanced to a place called Nevil'a 
Cross, near Durh&ia; and, rendered confident 
by their late successeSj they marched briskly to 
the attack. In the front of their army a cru- 
cifix waa displayed among the banners of the 
nobility. 

An officer of rank in the Scotish army of- 
fered to attack the English archers in flank, if 
a hundred men would follow htm; and, bad 
he BLCcceded in procuring such a band, it is 
probable that he might have ensured the vic- 
tory to the Scota ; but not a single man would 
engage in so dangerous a service. The Scots 
were so much entangled among the ditches 
and encloaures, that they had not room to act. 
The right wing was overpowered ; and the 
English rualied furioaaly otv \a aA^aJ^«- "^^-s- 
ceatre or middle division , wswi.- 
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mandeil in person. Whil« the battle raged in 
front, the flank of tliis division was greatly 
distressed by the Eiig;li3b archers; but, nat- 
with standing all thege disadvantages, they 
fought with the utmost bravery for several 
hours. The kind's principal ofiicera, and many 
of the nobility^ fell at his side. David himself 
fought in a manner worthy of the son of Ro- 
bert Bmce. Althoug'h dangerously wounded, 
he continued to cheer his few coinpaniona that 
survived. He was at length disarmed by one 
John Copland, a gentleman of Northumber- 
land ; yet even then, when Copland was en- 
deavouring to seiJt^ hitD] David gave him such 
a violent blow with his gauntlet^ as to strike 
out two of his teeth. The odds, however, were 
BO great against him, that be was overpowered 
and made priaaner. 

The unfort unate king was conveyed by Cop- 
land to Bamborough Castle, and was kept there 
for EOTne time so retired, that it was not gene- 
rally known where he was. The queen of 
England sent to Copland to demand his royal 
prisoner, but Copland would not deliver him 
up without an order I'tov^ Kiug Edward him- 
self under hia own sea). 
you may suppose the queen was vetyTOM(ii 
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olTended at Copland'^ refusal; and she com- 
plained to the king of Lis insolent disobeilience 
to her commands. B<lwflrd Bummoned Cop" 
lajid to appear before Iiiin in France, and or- 
dered himj in the meantime, to deliver up liis 
ptiaotier tt> Lord Nevii, Copland obeyed the 
summons, and appeared before tlie king to 
justify himself for reaisting the demand of the 
queen. Edward waa eo well Batialied with hia 
explanation, that he sen t him bsek to England, 
after rewarding him with th^ honour of knight- 
hood, and with a pension of live hundred 
pounds a-year. 

The captive king was conveyed from the 
castle of Ogle, in Northumberland, by Cop- 
land, witliaband of twenty thousand men, and 
was deliverod into the hands of Sir Thomas 
Rokeby, the sheriff of Yorkshire; and be wan 
conducted with the aame pompous attendance 
all the way to London. David entered that 
city mounted on a tall black horse, that he 
might be the more conspicuous to the crowds 
who flocked to see hira. The different com- 
panies of London, in their proper drcsgss, 
came in procession to meet him ; and in this 
manner he waa conducted to the Tow« , "«t«.ta 
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he was kept in rigorous confinemeiH for eleven 
years- 
Edward was at last prevailed upon to set 
him at liberty, on conilition that a hundred 
thouisand metks sterling should be paid for hia 
ransom. Twenty young men of high rank 
were delivered bb liosCogea for the faithful pay- 
ment of this gum ; for which the merchants 
and burgesses of Aberdeen, Perth, Dundee, 
and Edinburgh, for themselves, and all the 
other merchants in Scotland, became also 
bound. 

Tile spirit of David was broken by his long 
captivity. Before being set at liijerty.he agreed, 
in a secret treaty with Edward, to acknow- 
ledge that oppressor of his country as superiOT 
lord of Scotland. He even acquired a atron^ 
partiality for the country in which he hod been 
so long a priaoner ; and, a few years after, on 
the death of the queen, he proposed to his par- 
liament, that, if h>e should die without children, 
one of the sons of Edward should be appoint- 
ed to succeed htm as king of Scotland. 

This proposal, you may believe, excited great 
indignation in the Scotish nobles, who were so 
Jealous of theit independence, and who had 
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Struggled so rnanfuliy, both in this and the 
last rei^, to preserve it. They declared, as 
with one voice, that they wauLd never permit 
a.n English matt to eaigQ over them ; and they 
even seized: thoi9« persons whom they suspect- 
ed of favouring the kinjjf's viewsj plundered 
tfaeiT estates, and divided the spoila among 
themselves, &s if they had been in an enemy's 
country- 
David, who, aa you know, was very brave. 
Wok the field against thoge turbulent Tioblesi 
and soon reduced them to guhiiLissian. But, 
instead of learning, iVom his past danger, to 
pay more regard to the feelings and wiabes of 
his subjects, he a^ain repaired to London, and 
entered into a treaty with Edward^ that if he 
himaelf, or any future king of Scotland, should 
have' no male children, the king of England 
should succeed to the Scotish throne. Thi$ 
treaty, however, waa kept secret till Da.vid'!i 
death ; and well it was for him that it was not 
known to his people, for there can be no doubt, 
that it would have raised almost the whole n9< 
tion in rebellion against him. 
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LUDICROUS ESCAPE OF ARCHIBALD 
DOUGLAS, 1336. 

A GREAT many of the Scota went over to 
Frauce to assist Kiog John agaitiat the Eng- 
lish. Among the rest were William Lord 
Douglas, and Archibald Il>ouglas, a son of the 
good Sir James. A great battle was fought at 
Poictiers, in which the Engliah were victori- 
ous, and many of the Scots were slain. Lord 
Douglas was forced by liis companions off the 
field, when they saw that the battle waa loat ; 
but Archibald Douglas, with many others, 
were tak^n prisoners by the English, 

Douglas wore armour so particularly splen- 
did, that the English naturally supposed him to 
be a nobleman of very high rank, and expect- 
ed a great sum of money for his ransom. Sir 
William Ramsay of Colluthy had been taken 
prisoner along with him ; and he cheated the 
English by a very curious and ingenious de- 
vice. While the English were stripping- 
Douglas of his armour, late in the evening, 
Jfsoiaaj'j wha hjippened to be present, ^Ked his 
eyes sternly on Ooiiglas ; then, ijteteTiOtm^ 
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be in a great passion, he cried out : " You vile 
detcBtukle niurdeirer, bow comes it, in the name 
of misehier, tbnt yon nte tlius proudly decked 
out in your master's armour ? Come hither and 
pull off my boots." 

Douglas immediately perceived hit inte: 
tion. He appronchetl with seeming terror, 
kneeled down, and pulleil ofT one of the boota. 
Hamsay then took up the boot and beat Doug- 
las with it. On seeing this violent antl outro.- 
geoua conduct of Rarasuy, the English by- 
standers imagined lie was mad. The person 
lie waa beating, they said, was certainly of 
great rank, and could not be lesa than a lord, 
and they endeavoured to rescue Douglas from 
iiie violence. "What! healord?" cried Ilam^' 
say, " b^^ la a scullion, a base Ituave ; and, 

suppose, hag killed his master. Go, yon 

villain, to the field ; searcli for the body of my 
cousin, your master; and come back and let 
me know when you havefound it, that at least 
I may give him a decent burial." He then 
paid forty ahilHnga to the English for the ran- 
som of tliiiS supposed serving manj and hav- 
ing again buffeted him gtnartly, he drove hira 
away, crying, " Get yon gcme.ft'^ V ^ovi'^osi, 
to carry on the deceit, bote a\\ iXvva -v«-'^-\e^*-'i 
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and, setting off on pretence of searching 
his niit§ter'a body, was soon beyond tbe reac^ 
of his enemies. 

This Archibald Douglas became celebrated 
in Scoti»h history as the Lord of Galloway i 
and after his cousin, JameH, second Elarl flf 
Douglas, fdl in the battle of Ottevfouritt ht 
succeeded to that title, and was distingaiBlicd 
by the name of Archibald the Griue. 



BATTLE OF OTTEitBURN, 1388. 
Rolwrt II. begBn to reign 1371 — died 13dO. 

Thj! family of the Percies, which was the 
est in England, and the family of tbe I^ougl 
es, -which was the mast powerful in ScotUn^ 
were distinguialied by their bravery, and tij 
their rivatship and hatred of one atiotbo- 
They had very large estates near the bortleli 
of the two kingdoniB; and, in tbe time of wVt 
they took particular delight in invading plu» 
dering, and laying waste one another's lanik 

In the reign of Robert the Second, the 
of the Stewarts that was king of Scotland 
wars between that country and England 
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That town waa defended by Percy, the Earj 
of Nortliumberlancl ; butj &b he was diiabled 
by his age and infirmities from taking the field, 
he gave the cotumand nf his army to hia two 
sons, Henry and Halph. Henry, from liia fiery 
temper, was c^Jled Hotspur ; and both he and 
his brother possessed the greatest CQuragCj and 
vere eag&r to revenge the inroad and the 
cruelties of the Scots. 

The £ar1 of Douglas, in order to distinguish 
himself, selected two thousand foot and three 
hundred horse out of tlie two armii^B, and en- 
camped on the north side of the town wUhtlie 
intention of storming it, that is, of taking it by 
force, next day. Hotspur sent hira a chpUenge 
to fight him, liand to hand, with well-ground 
spears, in view of both armies. Tlie challenge 
was reudily accepted by Douglas ; and thoEc 
two high-spirited warriors came forth iii view 
of both armies, and began the combat. In 
the first shock Percy waa s^truck down from 
his horse, and would have been killed, had he 
not taken refuge within the gate of the town- 
DougUsgot possession of his adversary's spear, 
and, brandishing it in triumph, with apennon 
or 9taaU Sug aJUxed to it^ cried out that he 
f*-otj/d carry it as a trophy into Scotimii. 
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S^tislicJ with tbis victory, Douglns did not 
again Bttempt to etorra the town, which wts 
Ailed witli inhabitants, and defended hy n 
strong- gn.rrison of the hest Lroopd in England^ 
H*, therefore, decaniiped ntst morniitg, and aet 
aS with his army on his return to Scotland. 
Percy, burning with shiame and revenjfe for 
hia defeat, advanced in pursuit of him with as 
grettt & forc6 as he coulil muster. Douglaa 
had halted at Olterburn, and ■wag preparing 
with his companions to sit down to eupper, 
when a soldier came at full gallop on an un- 
aaddied hcvK, atid gave the al^m that the 
enemy was approaching. 

You may iiuagine with what hurry they all 
ro!$e to buckle on their armoiLr, and prepare 
for battle. In the confusion, and in hia hagte 
to draw out his troops, Douglas had omitted 
to hind on his armour, when the shout, " A 
Percy ! a Percy !" announced the arrival ot'his 
adversary. Tlic two armies, animated with 
all the spirit and the rivalship of their leaders, 
immediately ruehed to battle ; the clearness of 
the moonlight enabling them to perceive dis- 
tinctly each other's position and movemeTits. 

In some places the Scots wetc ^iotos. 
*r the fury of the aa8ai\an\s W\ 'O^'^^^^'^*^ 
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& pafty silently round an eminetiee, and eliaut. 
ing, " A Douglas ! a Doug^laa !" attncked XW^ 
English in the rear. Again they were nearly 
overpowered by th* superior nambtr of thefr 
Toes, when Dou^ks, with a battle-axe in 1^ 
iund, hawed his way through the closest rannl 
Unfortunately, this brave nobleman advanced 
SQ far 39 to be tleta'clied from his party ; andt 
while he was performing miracles of vEilour, 
he fell pierced with 'three mortal wounds. 

Hi,a followers, yet ignorant of his fate, aai 
animated by the example of hie bravery, rush- 
ed on with a fury that iiotliing could reeirt. 
Hotspur was takeii prisoner, ami his troop* 
were bo much discouraged by the loss nf thoT 
leader, that they began to give way. Just it 
this moment, some Scotiah knights came up 
to tbe spot where Douglas lay stretched on the 
ground, defended by the valour of his chap> 
lain, who had always kept close by liis sitfah 
and his banner lying in the dust> 

" How fares it with the noble Doaglu 
said the knightfl. " It fares well," said Dong- 
las; " I die, like my brave forefathers, on tie 
RelA o{ honour. Listen to my last caranunib; 
conceal my death {lom \^o\\i ?'c\mvA5 ami fiw 
tili the victory " 4eci.4eii ■. twto ijn.'j 
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from the dust, and see that you avenge my 
fall." His coQini'anda were readily obeyed. 
A cloak was thrown over him, that he mi^ht 
not be known; his banner was raised aloft; 
the war-ahout, " A Douglas I" again reaounded 
over the field : the Scuta were fired with new 
courage; the defeat of the English was com- 
plete, and Douglas, assured of the victory of 
hia brave hand of followers, died happy^ 

His body was Carried into Scotland, and 
was interT'Pd beneath the high altar in Melroee 
abbey. 



THE nOYAL CAPTIVE. 

BoWt HI. best-n to leign 1390— died 140G. 

Robert the Second left the kingdom to his 
oldest son, John. The name Joiin being con- 
Eidered unlucky, the new king took the name 
of Robert, which, since the days of Robert 
Bruce, excited in the mind of every Scotsman 
the proudest recollections. As thia king was 
fee advanced in life, and very indolent, he left 
the government of the kingdom to hia brother, 
the Earl ot Fife. Thh eaiV -wu-a a ■.S- 
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ombitioD J and, a£ter being accustomed for some 
years to royal power, !ie formed the guilty de- 
sign of making himself king, by getting rid of 
his brotlier'a two sons. 

The eldest of these sons was .created Duk^ 
of Rotlisay, and at the same time the Earl of 
Fife took the title of Duke of Albany ; and 
these were the first persons in Scotland that 
had ever the title of duke. Rothgay wns a 
high-spirited prince, and as he rose towards 
maiihood, he disdained to be kept under con- 
trol by bis uncipj Albany. This offended his 
uncle so highly, that he was constantly eoin- 
plaiuing of the young prince to the king, as 
a Terj dissipated and ungovernable young 
man, whom it was necessary to keep under 
restraint. 

There wae one Ramorgny, a very bad man, 
who Was one of the young prince's attendants, 
and had gained hiit confidence. This man, see- 
ing bow much the prince was displeased with 
his uncle's conduct towards him, endeavoured 
to persuade him to have his uncle murdered. 
The prince was shocked at such a base pro- 
posal, and reproved Ramorgny so severely for 
^v^^fsting itj tliat the villain L«gan to fear he 
H'ou/t/ tlisclose the whole sectet to Mhaiv^. 
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So he reaolvetl to take the credit of the dia- 
cavery to himself. He went to the Duke of 
Albany ; and, ailter engaging hiio to ke«p what 
'he was to reveal a most profound secret^ he in- 
formed him that the young priuce intended to 
murder him. 

This was a very agr&ealile piece of informa- 
tion to the duke, who had probably urged Ra- 
morgny to suggest the infamuus proposal to 
tlie prince) that, if he agreed to it, he might 
have a fair pretext for ruining him; and, al- 
though the young Duke of Kothsay honour- 
ably apurned at the villanous plot, the accu- 
sation made against him by the baee Ramorg- 
ny served the same purpose to his cruel and 
unnatural uncle- Albany immediately went 
to the king, and too easily persuaded him, 
that the conduct of the prince was so bad as 
to require that he should be immediately ar- 
rested, and put into confinement for some time, 
to prevent him from accomplishing liia bad 
intentiona, and, if poaaible, to work his refar- 
mation. 

At the same time, Albany found nie.ms to 
convince hia nephew that hia hie was in dan- 
ger ; and pet^suaded him to flee to the aisSXo. 
St Antfrews, and take ^oaaeaawxi 
& 
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own security. While he was riding towards 
the castle for that purpose with a few attend- 
ants, some villains, hired by Albany, seized 
him, a.n(l carried him off to the very castle at 
which he was preparing to take possession. 

You will be shocked to h«ar of the ci'uel^ 
with which he was now treated. The Suite 
of Albany, and the Earl of Douglas, who wM 
likewise an enemy to the prince, were then 
CulrosB, waiting to liear how tiieir plot suc- 
ceeded. Aa goon as they learned that the 
young duke was in cuetody, they sent a strom 
body of ruffians to convey him from the casde 
of iSt Andrews to the palace of FalkUnd 
Those ruffians Be€med to glory in their borriil 
employment. They clothed the poor pritiR 
in a coarse cloak, and mounted him an a aaxt- 
able-looking horse ; and in this degrading iniD' 
ner they carried him to Falkland. Then the* 
committed him to the chMge of two detest^ 
wretches, called John Selkirk and John Wrigk 
with orders to starve him to death. 

He was thrust into a dark dungeont Iti 
kept there for a long time without any 
At length the misery of this ill-fated pril0 
moved the pity o¥ one af those wretchea' du^ 
ters. This tender Aiearttti ia.™/Jv >»fvectaQi 
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thrust some thin oat-cakes secretlj through n 
hole in his prison-wall; and she engaged a 
woman, y?ha happened to be nursing, to con- 
vey part of her milk to him through a eraftll 
tiihc. But he was soon deprived even of this 
scanty supply ; for these charitable women 
were detectetl, and put to death, for no other 
crime than theii" humanity in attempting to 
preserve the royal captive's life. The unliappy 
prince himself died a few duys af\er ; the ago- 
nies of hanger having forced hitHj it is said, to 
devour part of his own flesh. 

He was buried in the church of Lindores; 
and so great was the compaiiiiian of the coun- 
try people for his fate, and so Strang their be- 
lief of his innocence, that they fancied miracles 
were performed at his tomb. The poor old 
king waa for a long time ignorant of the df-' 
cumstances of hia aon'a murder. An inquiry 
into the cause of his death took place before 
the king and hia counsellors; and it was de- 
clared that he had died by Divine Providence. 
You aee to what dreadful erimeR the love of 
power can drive people. But those crimes 
generally meet with their due punishment 
even in this world, and, at aivy TtAc, m'Ji. 
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dravi (lown the a^yfuL vengeance of the Ai- 
lEiJghtjr in the next. 



CAPTIVITY AND DEATH OF JAMES 
FUtST. 
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Jamea tlic FirjE began lo leiga l-tOC — diecl I437> 

TnRRE bnve been no fewer than six kings 
Scotland of thename of James, and all of theoij 
except the last, came to an untimely end. 'Elw 
hifitory of the firat James ia very romanfi^ 
and his death was very melancholy. 

About two yeara after the cru«l death of the 
Dulte of Rothsay, the late king, his father, 
came to suspect the guilt of the Duke of Al- 
bany, and to have serious fettra for the safrty 
of Ilia only surviving son, Jitmcs. To remofE 
him out of the way of danger, he resolved 
send him to the King of France, with wh 
he woa at that time on temaa of the gre 
friendship. So the young prince, tb&n onlf 
eleven years of age, was put on board a ehip. 
and eailed for France under the charge of tbi 
Earl of Orkney, 
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The kin^ dreaded no daitj^er ta hk &or an 
the voyage ; for there was n treaty between 
farm and King Henry the Fourth of England, 
in which he pUced perfect confidence^ But, 
notwithstanding this treaty, the ship, on board 
of which the young prince had embarlced, was 
taken hy an Enghah privateer ofTFlambaruugli- 
head, and carried to London. King Ht>nry, 
to hia great disgrace, instead of releasing the 
young prince, and sending him forward to 
France, as he ought in honour to have done, 
threw hira into, the Tower, where he was kept 
i close prisoner for two years. He was then 
sent to Nottingham, and afterwards to Wind- 
sor Castle, where he remained during the great- 
er part of hia long captivity. 

Poor old King Robert was greatly distress- 
ed, as you tnny suppose, on h^ing of his 
son's being taken and detained as a prisoner 
by Henry. So much, indeed, did grief prey 
upon his apiritS) that he sunk broken-hearted 
to the grave. 

Henry, though lie sclted sodlshonoiirably in 
keeping James aa a prisoner, resolved that he 
should receive an education worthy of a prince^ 
Very fortunately, the royal caijtiu* li.i.<sa^ 
self fond of learning, anl viaa nct"J 'Jwi-f's* h ' 
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that he readily acquired all the knowledge and 
accompli slime til B suitable to hia rank, and be- 
guiled many a dreary hour of hia confinemeiit 
by the elegant and delightful study of liters 
tiire and poetry. He was a first-'rate poet^and 
hae left some beautiful versesj which will re- 
biwn, as lotig as the language in which they 
are written can be uiideratood, as distitiguiEh- 
ed monumenU of hi^ getiiu:^. 

The finest of hia poems, called The Kin^s 
Quair, that is.the king's rvork, is peeuliai-ly in- 
tereBting, not only from its poetical beauty, 
but from the romantic circumstances in which 
it waa written. One delightful morning iii 
May, while the young captive king was look- 
ing forth from the window of hia chamber ia 
Windsor Cattle, upon the garden at the foot of 
the tOWST, he saw a young lady, whose beautf 
instantly charmed his fancy and captivated hii 
heart. This waa the lady Joanna Beaufort, 
daughter of the Earl of Somerset) and a prii^ 
cesB of the blood royal of England. 

From that moment tl]e soul of the yooBf 
king was wholly engroaaed by the ima^ol 
the lovely Joanna; whose charms, bls well M 
the tender passiun they inspired^ he haa dfr j 
scribed in the most glowing strains of poeur I 
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Tlieir love was mutual. The remaining yrarj I 
of Ills captivity were cheered by occasional in< I 
ter^'iews with the fair miatress of his heart, I 
and with the hope of their union; andat longtb, I 
after a capiivity of eigliteeii years, tliat liope I 
veas fuliiUed. Jaines was restored to tibert;, I 
and was aceompanied to Scotland by the lovely I 
Joanna as his queen. I 
For thirteen years, they lived together in I 
the greatest affection and hapjjiness- Never I 
did an abler or better king than James sit up- I 
on the Scotiah throne^ During his long con- % 
finement many abuses had prevailed in the 
kingdom under the regency of his uncle and 
cousin, Robert and Murdoch, Dukes of Alba.ny. 
The power of the noblesj in particiilarj had in- 
Crea^fd to a degree altogether inconsistent u-ith 
the power and dignity of the king, of whom 
they considered themselves almost entirely in- 
dependent, and they acted within their own 
territories just as they plesaedj without any 
regard to his authority, or to tlie laws. James 
resolved to lesaen their power, and to check 
tlieir inaolenc^j ami, in doiitg so, he found it 
necessary to act with great vigour, and soine- 
times with severity^ 

This nstiirally exduA lA\e d«ttatvN.«v*- ^ 
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noblesiond provoked their reaenCment. Jamee 
ha.d assembled a great army to strike terror in- 
to the English borderers, who had shown a 
disposition to make war upon Scotland. He 
laid siege to the castle of Roxburgh, which 
was then occupied by an English garrison; 
but while he Isy there with hia army, he flflj 
joined bj the queeji, who informed hira thatV 
fonapiracy was f<jrmed again&t his HPe. 
hearing: this, he became greatly alarmed ; for 
he was aware that his nobles were in genenl 
■very much displeased with liira, and he did 
not know in whom he could trust. So he di^ 
banded his army, and retired ta a motia&tei7 
which he had lately fouTided in Perth. 

But he soon after fell a victim to the revenge 
of Sir Robert Graham, and the ambition of iht 
Earl of Athole, uncle to the king. GrahiB 
bad been imprisoned soon after James retunv 
ed from captivity ; and, being of a glooDQ 
and resentful disposition, his mind con&t&fld; 
bronded over his disgrace, and pleased i 
■witli Bchemea of revenge. When Athole 
closed to him his treaaotiable desi^g 
the king, Graham^ with ravage joy^ u 
to be his murAevet. 

The niglit o\' \\\c ei^'Ov^ ot- 
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1437, was fixed upon for ihe peTpetrali&n o)' 
their horrid design. James was then residing 
at the Dominican monastery in Perth. The 
Earl of Athole is said to haYt spent that even- 
ing with the king, in playing at chesa and the 
other amnsenients of the time. About niid- 
niglit, Graham, with about three hundred 
armed iDei\, entered the j^arden of the munaa- 
tery. The king was at that time in liis night- 
gown, convCTBing gaily with the queen and 
her ladies, and suspecting no danger- But 
just as he wae going to bed, lie was startled hy 
a great noise, as of men in armour crowding 
and clashing upon one aiiather, and by the 
glare of torches from the garden- 
He O'rdered the doors to be secured ; but 
their locks had been spoiled, and their bars re- 
moved by his cliamherlain and favourite. Sir 
Robert Stewart, nephew to the Earl of Athole, 
and one of the conspirators. One of the queen's 
maids of honour, Catherine Douglas, with a 
courage worthy of her name, endeavoured to 
keep the door fast, by thrusting her arm into 
the staple of tlie bar; but this proved but a 
momentary obstruction to the ct>nspiratorsj who 
burst open the door, breaking the botv^a Vb* 
heroic Uity'a arm, and ruaVieA mXn T'a<s»- 
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Jemet, snatching h sword, made a vigorous 
defence; and hi^ aHectionate and laa^nani- 
maua queen, regsrdlesa of ber own safety^ 
threw herself between him and tlie swords of 
bis assassins. She was twice wounded by the 
riiffiana; and it waa not till she waa forciblj 
torn from his person, that the murdet* of her 
beloved husband was accompli shed. Hefdl, 
pierced with twenty-eight wounds, some of 
trhicb had penetrated hi& heart- 
But though the aRectionate and devoted 
Joanna could not save her royal consort's lif^ 
fthe was most active and successful in brining 
his murdererato puniahTncnt. Within a monlli 
after the perpetration of their horrid crime, il 
the principal conspirators were apprehended. 
The indig-Qation of the people against the w> 
sassins of their beloved ting was grati^ed by 
their severe and lengthened tortures. But thi 
description of those tortures would shock ytMir 
feelingf, and therefore I shall epar^ you ttit 
dreadful recital. 
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MURDERS OP TWO EAIII.S OF DOUGLAS. 
J&meg Che Secaad btgm ta nign 1437— died 

Thsrb was no Tumil^ iti Scottond, to whom 
their kin^ and country were more inclebtrd 
than to the family of DougUis. Y&u may 
member how much Robert firuce was assUted 
by the good Sir James, in asserting his right 
to the Uirotie, and in delivering the nation from 
the bondage of England. You may remem- 
her, how King Robert, on hi a deatli-bed, 
charged this much-beWved and valued friend 
with the conveyance of his heart to the Holy 
Land ; and bow honourably this galUnt Doug- 
las fell, in fighting against the Moora in Spain, 
the inveter3te ene'inies of Christianity. 

From that time, the Douglases were the 
principal hope and defence of the nation and 
the throne. As their large estates lay near the 
sonthem borders of the kingdom, next to Eng- 
land, they were almost constantly engaged 
either in repelling the attacks of the English 
borderers, or in revenging those attacks bij 
their own incar$iom into t^e VarrS-vh- , 
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riea. The fame of tbeir exploits was handed 
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down from father to son ; ant! every new heir 
to the title and passessions of that great family 
inherited the bravery of his forefathers, and 
their hatred against the English, as the nat 
ett^iea af their iamily and tbeir country. 

But their fame and greatness rendered thi 
In process of' time, too proud and aspiring. 
When James the Second, » boy only six yean 
old, Bucceed«>d to th« throne of his murdettil 
father. Sir William Crichton waa appointecl 
chancellor, and Sir Alexander Livingstoa 
guardian of the young Ifing ; and to th^m 
intrusted, lik.ewise, the government of theking- 
dom. But aa they were jealousof one another, 
and could not Agr«« in their plans, and era 
gave contrary commands, the people did n^t 
^. know which of them to obey ; and the noblei, 
who despised and hated both, set their autW 
rity at defiance. 

The family of Douglaa, in particular, op 
aspired to independence. Tlie wealth tsi 
power of this family placed them almost ou i 
level with their king. Besides their extetuivt 
domains in Scotland, they had Wg^e po&m^ 
tiona, ae Dukes of Touraine, and Lords of 
ru«rille, in FrsLnce; Ve-N^ft tfttt^>%. 
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IpasjcsBions and honours for their important 
services in that country against the English. 
Tbey had likewise obtained from succejsive 
kings of Scotland euch priviiegesj bs enabled 
them to aot nlinaat like kings within their own 
domains. Such power was loo great for anjr 
subject to possess ; and the arrogant and even 
rebelHous use they made of it hastened the 
ruin of the family. 

Archibald, who was Earl of Douglas when 
J&tn^s the Second succeeded to the throne, 
wotdd not allow tlie people on his estates to 
refer to any authority but his own ; or to have 
any cause tried, except in his courts of regali- 
ty. On the death of this earl, his son, Wiil- 
liam, being young and imprudent, made a very 
proud and oatentatious display of hia power. 
He aerer appeared in public without being 
attended by a train of one thousand horse ; he 
createnl knights ; he held parliaments ; and aS' 
Bumed, in short, all the powers of a kin^. As 
he waa equally the enemy of Crlchton And lA- 
vingstoUj they found it neoesaary to lay aaide 
their contentions, and to combine against this 
formidiLhle baron, who threatened to deiStroy 
their power; and, as they durst iwt, a.ttfiTO^t 
to appose him in the fielc1,X\\ey TefttANe&.Va « 

i 
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rid of him by a very baae &nd detestsble ex- 
pedient. 

They wrote letters to the young' earl, then 
only sixteen years of &gG, inviting him in the 
most respectful terms to CDtne to Edinburgh, 
■where the court then resided ; and to take that 
tibare in the management of public affairs, to 
which his xank and power so w^ll entitled 
him. Douglas, alike proud and unsuspecting, 
yfOM pleased with the respectfal tone of those 
letters, which he considered as a due mark of 
deferencf to his greatness; and wrote, in re- 
ply, that he would set out for Edinburgh 
■without delay. He was met on the way by 
(Jrichton, who, witli the strongest pfofg^aidna 
of respect, invited him to his castle. He ac- 
cepted the invitation, and was entertained for 
some days in the most 3uraptuDua and appa- 
rently hospitable manner. 

By his artful and insiniialing address, Crich- 
ton gained so much upon ihe confidence of his 
youn^ ^u<?at, that he f^qdilj agreed, although 
in opposition to the advice of his wisest friends, 
to accompany him, along with his brother and 
some of his retinue, to Edinburgh. On his 
arrival there, be was received into the castle, 
Mncf was jtdmhted to the honour ot A'^u-ftg «\tH 




the young king. But, towiirds the end of the 
entertainment, he^ was dragged IVum tlie ban- 
quet-table, along with Ilia brother; apH, in 
spke of the lears and entreaties of the Ving. 
they -were both bound with cords, and carried 
out to the casll«-hill, wber« they Were be- 
h leaded. 

This horrid action, instead of establishing 
the autliority of Crichton and Livingston, ta 
they expected, served only to shake, and at 
length to overthrow it. It rendered tliem 
hatcfu to the nation, and particularly to the 
nobility, and even tu the king hiinself; and it 
was not long before they felt the vengeance of 
the injured family of Douglas. The next earl, 
indeed, who waa uncle to ihemnrdered young 
nobLenieii, being of a peaceful dispositi&n, gave 
their enemies little molestation. But, upon 
his death, which happened three years after, 
his son resolved to be revenged for the murder 
of his causina. By marrying their sister, call- 
ftd the Fair Maid of Galloway, he obtained all 
the eatateo belonging to the earldom of Doug- 
las, besides his own patHmoiiiol domains aa 
lord of Abercorn ; and thns possesaed greater 
power and wealth than any former catV. Tt*. 
Favour of tke Jting, ■wUo, ftiOiou^ ^f***! ^ 
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teen years of age, had now taken tlie governs- 
msnt into his own hands, greatly increased 
the influence of Douglas, and enabled him to 
effect the ruin of his enemies. 

Crichtoii and Livingston became greatly 
alarmed, on perceiving the growing influence 
of Douglas with the young kingj and they 
thought it high time to provide for their own 
safety. So Crichton took slielter in the castle 
of Edinburghj and Livingston in the caatle of 
Stirling. Both these castles btrlonged to the 
king ; and the chancellor and governor were 
summoned, by his command, to surrender 
them. This command they disobeyed, be- 
cause they kbew it would be dangerous to. 
comply ; and therefore, at the instigation of 
Douglas, they were proclaimed traitors, and 
their estates were decWred the property of the 
king. Their castles were levelled with the 
ground, and their domains were laid, waste 
with fire and sword. Crichton was besieged- 
in Edinburgh Castle, by an army under the 
command of James in person ; and, at the end 
of nine months, he surrendered, on cundiijon 
of being pardoned for all past oO'ences, and re- 
stored to the favour of the king. 
Oaijg^iss, who had been appoinWdMeutenant, 




general of tlie kingdom, prosecuted Sir Alex- 
ander LivjngstQtt and hia family with grvpXet 
vengeance. Sir Alexander himself and some 
of his relations were llirown into prison, and 
were obliged to P'ay large eumit of money, on 
conditioii that their lives might be spHied. 
His eldest son, and some atlier members of his 
"fflimlvj were beheaded. 

It h&f {xeited thibt a war Lruke out dbput tliis 
time between England and Scotland, and the 
Earl of Northumberland, the English generalj 
wa» defeated in a great battle on the banks of 
the river Sark. As this victory was gained by 
the Douglases, it greatly increased the pride 
of the carl j and his haughty pretensiana be- 
came Ho offenaive to the king, that, in order to 
mortify hinij and counterbalance his overgrown 
power, Jamea received again into his confi- 
dence Crichton and Livingston, the earl's in- 
■veterate enemies. To avoid the mortificationaj 
and escape the danger, to which he saw him- 
self now exposed, Douglas left the kingdom, 
and went over to Italy, to be present st the 
celebration of the jubilee in Rome. 

The jubilee is a grand festival, celebrated at 
the end of fifty years in hongux a.^^ ^teax. 
^vent. The eventj in honouv "it >NVi.5tv "^sv^* 
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jubilee wag held, was the greatest and most 
blessed thut ever happened on earth— the birtli 
of oui Saviour, Jesus Christ ; which ia cele- 
brated by the church of Rome at the end of 
every half-century, from the period when that 
auspicious event is dated. On the occasion of 
this jubilee, vast crowdB of people flocked from 
every Christian country to Rome; and ninety, 
seven persons were killed hy the presa, at the 
end of the bridf^e of St Angelo. The retinue 
of Douglas, at RomSj consisted of six ki^ighti, 
fourteen gentlemen, EUid eighty inferior attend 
ants. if 

The enemies of Douglas, taking advantage 
of his absence, made many complaints to the 
king concerning the insolence of his depend- 
ants ; and perhaps those complaints were but 
too well founded. The Earl of Orkney, who 
was sent by the king to inquire into the abuses 
complained of, was insulted; and Jamea, en- 
raged at this indignity, marched in peraon at 
the head of .1 considerable force to the estates 
of Douglas, destroyed Douglas Castle, and took 
possession of the castle nf Lochmaben. ^ 

On hearing of those proceedings, the earT 
h^tened home; and, passing on his way 
through Enffland, he is said to W\e eivWciIl 
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into A secret etigngenieiit, to aid the unhappy I 
Henry the Sixth ag-ainst his domestic enemies. I 
James waa offended, as he had good reason to ] 
be, with Donglasj for entering, without hit I 
permisaion, into any engagement with the king I 
of England. However, Douglas sent him a I 
very aiibmisaive message on his return to Scot- j 
land ; mi he was received again into favour. 1 

But neither the king nor tlie earl could now I 
trust one another. Douglas still continued to J 
act as if he waa alcuost independent of his so- I 
vereign, and even formed a powerful conapL 
racy against hira with the Earls of Crawford 
and Rosa, James was alarmed for Ida own 
safety, a.nd yet he did not venture to take the 
field openly against those powerful barons. 

An accident occurred at thia time, which 
showed how much Douglas set the king's au- 
thority at defiance. He hud bound must of 
his vasaals in Galloway, Ayrshire, and the ad- 
joining districts, by an engagement, to attend 
and a^^i&t him whenever he should require 
their services, even againat the king himself. 
Several of tliem, however, refused to come un- 
der so unlawful an obligation, and perticulflrly 
one gentleman of the name "^-tt^ 
raged atbis refiiaal, the eaT\\ieC«^e&.l^'-\*'2«?S 
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houie, took him prisoner, sTid carried him to 
I>auglaa Castle, where he kept him in close 
confiiiemeut. M'Lelan was a worthy maa, 
highly respected by the king for his loyalty; 
and he was a near relatiun of Sir Patrick Gray, 
captain of the king's guard, Grayj on hearing 
of his relation's misfortunes, obtpinerl a letter 
from the king, req^uestlng Douglas to deliver 
the prisoner. The earl happened to be sitting 
at dinner ivhen Gray arrived at Dotiglas Castk. 
He was received with great apparent kindnesSj 
and invited hj the eark to sit down with him 
at table. During the repast, the earl, guess- 
ing the object of Gray's visit, gave secret orders 
that M'Lelan should be put to death ; and, 
while he was entertaining his visitor with the 
greatest hospitality, the unhappy prisoner was 
led out to a gt'een before the castle, where his 
head was struck off, and his. body covered with 
a cloth. 

When Gray produceil the king's letter, 
Douglas received it in the most respectful 
mannpr. Having perused it, " I am much 
beholden to you," said hcj " for bringing me 
so gracious a letter from the king, especially 
I coirsUhring bow inattevs Btatid between us at 
present. The demand shaW 'inst.an\\-s Ve gtaxA- 
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eti, and the more reatlily for your eake." He 
then took Gray by tlie hund, and led him out 
to tlie greeot where the body lay. Lifting up 
the cloth, he coolly said: " Sir Patricl{, you 
are come a little too late. This is your sister's 
Bon, but he wants the he«d. Take his body, 
btid do with it what you will." " My lord," 
replied Gray, " since you iiave taken his hcaili 
you may dtspoae of his body." He called im- 
mediately for his horseSj and before riding o^, 
he aaid to the earl ; " My lord, if I live, you 
ehaU be rewarded far this day's labour accord- 
ing to your deserts." He then rode off at full 
speed, and luckily effected his escape, although 
pursued by the earl'a servants almoet to the 
gates of Edinburgh. 

All action so atrocious in itself, and bo in- 
fiultihg- to the king's authority, could not be 
allowed to pass unpunished ; yet the offender, 
secure in his own power and thai of Uis con- 
federates, disregarded the king's resentment. 
James had recourse to an expedient no less 
atrocious, for the purpose of chastising the in- 
solence of this iiaughty earU and dissolving 
the confederacy of which he was Uie head. 
Pretending to wish for a irecwAiii^^'.aiCwa^ "^aa 
king invitml DoiigUs W S^CwYm^, Cjiys'iv* , Vv'&v 
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the strongest Qssurancea of security to his per- 
son, and sent him a safe conduct, with Lis own 
eignaturc and seal- The earl acC'Ordingly re- 
paired, in perfect confidence, to Stirling ; atid, 
on arriving there, was received with apparent 
cordiality, and hospitably entertRined by the 
king. Atlter supper, James took the earl aside 
into a private chamber, reproached him for hia 
repeated offences, and urged him to break off 
that dang'erous confederacy. Into wliich he h&d 
entered with Crawford and Boss. The earl 
proudly refused, and even upbraided the king 
with hia proceedings against him, which had 
compelled him, lie said, to form thia confeder- 
acy for his nwn security. " If you will not 
break this league," anid the enraged king, 
" this shall i" and he plunged his dagger into 
the earl's breast. 

It is much to be regretted that this young 
king, whose disposition was not naturally cruel 
or tyrannical, has stained his memory by so 
foul a deed. It mi^ht be necessary to punish 
the insolence and reduce the power of Doug- 
las ; but to violate the rights of hospital ity, by 
assassinating bis guest, whom he had invited 
io his castle with the moat solemn assuran 
•f mfety, M as b crime, from wViicVi w\ 
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abundoaed ruffian would have shrunk^ and 
which was utterly degrading to a king. The 
only apology which even charity can devige, 
to lessen the hatred which such a crime ex> 
citea^ isi that it was not coolly meditated, but 
p«rpetrated in the heat of paasioti- 

Jiime,B was, in other respecU, an abte and 
good king, and his death, occasioned by the 
bursting of a cannoni while he was engaged 
in the siege of Roxburgh, in the twenty-ninth 
year of bis age, waa much lament^ by bis 
people. 



FATE OF MAR AND ALBANY, THE KING'S 
BaOTHEllS. 

Junes the Third bc^Bii to Yaga I4G0 — dkd U8S, 

Jaubb the Third, at the death of his father, 
was only seven years of age. He turned out 
9 vepy weak and imprudent king, and utterly 
unfit for commanding the respect and obedi- 
ence of the turbulent subjects, over whom it 
was his misfortune to reign. He was very de- 
sirous to reduce the power of hia nobles; but, 
jngtead of displaying that Vigotou^i &ftraSw.4i.v 
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and warlikfl spirit, which waa receasary 
keep such powerful und proucf bitrons in awe,^H 
lip waa nf Ji milrl and npni-pfiil dfiinn-iiitinn- 
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he ^^'33 of a tnild and peaceful dtsposition^ 
tiraid and wavering in his resolutions. In- 
stead of delighting in the manly exercises an 
sports, which were then most highly prized, 
he devoted himself almost entirely to the study 
of architecture, music, and painting-; and, in- 
stead q{ taking pleasure in being surrounded 
with the gr-eat men of his kingdom, he choae, 
the fiDciety of . persons of the meanest station* 
and the most contemptible characters. 

By such ttndignified conduct, he rendered 
himself utterly despicable to all classes of his 
BubjectBt and particidarly odious to his nobleaj 
"who aaw themselves excluded from his Cou 
cila and his confidence ; and the places, which 
they tliought themselves entitled to occupy, 
filled with low-born and worthleaa favourites. 

The king had two brothers of very different 
dispositions from his own. The Duke of A1-* 
bany, tlie elder of the two, was of a very nobla 
i,nd Commanding appearance, and of anopei^ 
frank, manly, and liberal temper. The Zarf. 
-of IVIar, the younger, was poilite and insinuate 
ingin hia manners, and fond of hunting and 
w^Jike exercises ; and both Vfct* gveitlv be- 
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lored by the nobility, in whose company they 
delighted. Th^se young princes, as you may 
siipposffj entertained the greatest contempt for 
the mean favouriiea of the kiEig", by whom 
they vret6 hated and dfcaded in theit tu^ti- 

The weak-minded monarch waa so super- 
stitious as to believe in witchcraft; and Coch- 
rane, his principicl favourite, availed himticlf 
of this -weakness, to cfl'ect the ruin of the two 
prlnceB. He engaged an old woman, who 
was reputed a witch, to prophesy to James, 
that he wa^ tg perish siiddeniy by one of his 
nearest kindred. This prediction sunk deep 
into the: mind of the foolish king ; and Coch- 
rane took care to direct his suspicions ag'ainst 
hia brothers. 

The Earl of Mar, accused of using magical 
arts against the king's life, was kept in close 
confinement iji CraigtnilUr Castl^ near Edin- 
burgh. He was afterwards brought to the 
Canongate, and one of his veins being opened, 
lie waa left to bleed to death. Twelve unhap- 
py old women were, at the same time, con- 
demned to be burnt as witches. Tlie crime of 
which they were accused, was, making a 
waxen image of thfi king, and cotisuming it 
j^adiialiy before the fire, so a* \n ».ft«.o. "^s.t>^ 
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king's health while it was wasting) 
cause his death when it should be Altogether 
diasoSved. This is supposed to be the first 
time any person was punished aa a witch ill 
ScotUnd. 

Albany waa imprisoned in Edinburgli CsMj 
'tie, but effected his escape in a very curioui 
manner. The French king, having learned 
tKnt thi minign^ of Jitaies had a plot against 
Albanji's lifej despatched a ship, with diree«4l| 
tioiis to the captain to warn that prince of his 
danger. On arrivirg^ at Leith, the captain im- 
mediately went to Edinlsurgh Castle, and gaiiM^|||| 
ed admission to the duke, on pretence that he 
had brought a cargo of a kind of wine> of 
which that prince was particularly f&nd, ai 
that he wished to offer him aonie of it for salt 
The captain, on being admitted to the duk< 
inrormed hiia of the real purpose of his visil 
When he was going away, the duke oi-d^e 
I turn aloud to send two jars of the wine which 
he had brought as hia cargo, and which he so 
■trangly recotn in Glided, The jars were sent 
•ccordingly. In one of them was concealed g| 
roll of wax, enclosing a paper, which disclosed 
the n^cumslances of the plot against his 
AV*/ *nrf j'n the other w«a a \(mg ■k(\i«;, \tt 
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enable tlie <liike to effect his tuMpQ from the 

C{k9tlG-Wa.l]. 

Albany, on receiving those jars, «iit an in- 
vitation to the captain of the guard that watch- 
ed him, to aup with him that evening, when 
he shaiild entertain him with a cup of excel* 
lent wine, The captain gladly accepted the | 
InvitaticQ; «tid having set the watch, atid 
ordered the gates to be shut, he repftirwl to ' 
Albany's apartment. The duke, and his ■Br- 
yant, who waa in the secret, drank sparingly ; 
while they contrived to ply the captain, and ] 
ttiTee of his soldiers who were on guard, bo 
diligently with the winej which wag good and ' 
strong, thit tbfiy bc'Cattie comjiletely intoxi. 
cated. 

The duke and hia servant then proceeded to 
a Ktirifd part of the Wbll ; &ad, Vrlmti they butl 
fixed the rope, the servant first slid down ; bnt, 
as the rope was too ahortj Tie fell and broke his. 
thigh-bone. He then called to his master, to 
warn Ihim of the danger of attempting to come 
down, without lengthening the rope. So the , 
duke tore the sheets of his bed; and having 
thug Sidded to the length of theropt, he reach- 
ed the ground in safety. If you have ever ob- j 
served thehmght of the cast\e--w&\\»a.^ft'*'^ "^V^ 
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perpendicular rock on which it is buiilt, you< 
must ehudder to think of the risk be ran in 
this attempt. 

Well; on reaching the ground^, the first' 
thing the duke did, was to take up his poor.- 
fajtbful servant, and carry him to a place of j 
safety. He then hastened to the shore; and, < 
□n his giving the appointed signal, a boat was i 
sent to convey him on h<»a^rd the vessel, wbiclt^ 
gailed immediately for France. 

I^Thb low-bom fevouritea of James, now that 
they had got rid of hi^ royal brothers, became i 
so insolent and overiaearing, that a general ; 
conspiracy was formed among the nobles for 
theirruin. The moat remarkable of the king's 
favouritea, Tvere, Cochrsne, mentioned in my 
last story, who, from being originally a atone- 
mason, had acquired some knowledge ot ar- 
chitecture, and had attracted the king's notice, 
and gained hia favour, in consequence of the i 
fAj/f which he Hisplayed in the eTcction of. 
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public buildings ; Rogers, an Eng-lisb 
musician, anil a skilful composer of munc ; 
Leonard, el smith ; Hammil, a tflilor ; and Toz- 
phichan, a dancing- master. 

These were very unsuitable companions fijr 
a lun^- ; and it was no wonder, If, by choosing 
such companions, he rendered himaelf utterly 
despised by his subjects, and particularly by 
his high-spirited nobles, who could not endure 
to we the honours and preferments, which 
ought to have been shared among tliemselves, 
heaped upon upstarts, raised, without merit, 
from the very dregs uf the people. 

Of those favourites, Cochrane stood highest 
in the king's eonfideQce. It was through him 
■that James bestowed all his favours ; and per- 
sons who had any application to make to the 
king, found that the surest way of succeeding 
was, to engage Cochrane In their interests by 
large presents and flattery. In this manner 
he acquired very great wealth; and, as the 
king was needy and very foncE of money, 
Cochrane took care to establish himself in his 
favour, by preaenting bira with large sums 
from time to time. In return for those sums, 
(he king bestowed iipon hja favourite the earU 
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dom of Mar, 'which had become vacant by the 
murclei' of hia brother. 

It happened that a war broke out between 
England and Scotland] while the exaltation of 
Cochrane and his a58.aciAtes had inflamed the 
hatred and indignation of the nobles against 
them to the greatest htijght. So they resolved 
to tJikft advantage of this opportunity, when 
the king should require their services, to ac- 
complish the ruin of hig contemptible favour* 
ites. 

A very large army assembled, at the king-'s 
comnianct, on tlie Burrow-niuir> near Edin- 
burgh; andj marching towards England, they 
encamped nest dpy at Lauder. It was iher? 
that the nobles first disclosed what their inten- 
tions Iiad been, in taking the field so readily 
with their lollawcrs. They held a secret coun- 
cil in the church, to talk of the best means of 
executing their schemes of revenge. Lord 
Gray opened the dangerous busineBS wJih the 
following fable : — The uiiccj" said he, " con- 
sulted how they might escape from their ty- 
rannical enemyi the cat. It was proposed that 
& boH should be hung from her neck, to give 
■warning of her approach ; but the difficulty 



■Wa9 to find a mouse bold enough to fasten the 
bell." " I'll bell the caC' cried Arcliibald 
Douglas, Ear] of Angus ; who, from titat cir- 
CQmstance, was afterwards distinguished by 
the name of Archibald Bell -die-Cat. 

While they were yet engaged in speaking 
of thia subject, Cochrane left thekingtoattend 
the council, being altngether ignorant of the 
purpose for which it was held. He was at- 
tended by three hundred men, armed with light 
battle-axes, and dressed in livery of white with 
blackballs. He was clothed in a riding-cloak 
of black velvet, with a large cliain of gold 
about hia neck. Hia hiinting-hom waa tipt 
with gold, and adorned with a precioiia stone 
in the middle; and his helmet^ ornamented 
with the aatne precious metatj was home before 
him. 

When he came to the door of the church, 
he ordered one of hia attendants to knock with 
anthority. Who knocks }" said Sir Robert 
Douglas of Lochleven, who guarded the pas- 
' sage. " It is I, the Earl of Mar," answered 
Cochrane from without- The door was open- 
ed, and Coehrane, with some of his friendSj 
was admitted. Angus, advancing to him, 
pullec) the golden chain ftom.V\* "t\«0*.. ^"^ V 
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rope," crieU he, " will suit th^e better j" an 
at the same tima Sir Jtobert Douglas pulled 
the hunting-born Irom his side, saying he haA 
been too long the hunter of jniachief. " My 
lords," $aid Coclirane: in datonighraent, " ii 
this in jeat or earnest?"—" It is in good ear* 
liest,'' they replied, " and so thou shalt find! 
Thou and thy accomplicea h&ve too ]q~ 
abused our prince's favour ; but tbou sha\t en* 
joy it no lunger, for now thou abalt reap, as 
eha.ll thy fellows also, the due reward of thy 
misdeeds," 

Having sectireil this upstart Sari of Mar, 
they sent some armed men to the king's pa- 
Tilian, accompanied by two or three of the 
most sagacious of the leaders^ who unused the 
king with fair words, till his favourites were 
Belzedj and hanged over the bridge of Lauder 
hefifte his eyes. Ramsay of Balmain alone 
ssved himself by clinging to the person of hig 
royal master, from whose protecting embrace 
he could not be torn. 

After having thus despatched hia compa- 
nions, they dragged forth Cochrane, whose 
hands were bound with a rope behind hia 
back. He entreated, that, instead of the rope, 
t/iey wonM make iis€ of one of ^V\e aUten corda 

J 
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of bis tent; for he was aehamed to be bound 
with a Topg of hemp like a common tlufif- 
Bui die noblea only gloried in his mortiftcA' 
tioti) and told Eiim, that he vraa worse than n 
thief, h« was atraitur, and deserved gnlj shame. 
He was then conducted to the bridge, nnd 
hanged above his compaDions^ 

After this act ot veng-eancei the nobles, in- 
stead of advancing af];nin3t the enemy, con. 
veyed the king back to Edinburgh, and con- 
fined him in the c&stle. But, although be waa 
thus deprived of his liberty, he was treated 
with respect. His will was regarded, and his 
authority undiraiuished; only that some of the 
peers w^stcbed him, to prevent his escspe, till 
he should come under a solemn engagement 
not to revenge the death of his favourites. 



PEATlI OP JAMES THE THHID. 

Tus severe lesaon which James received from 
liis barons at Lauder soon lost its influence. 
He fell into the same indolent and vicious 
habita, attached himself as much aa ever to 
me^n favouvites, and again provoked the nobles 
(o conspire against him. 
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I Being informed of this conspiracy^, Jame 

I summoned the principal persona engaged ii 
I "it to appear at court, to defend themaelve 
f from the charge. This warned them of then 
danger, and made them instantly riae in arms 
for their own defence, and for the completion 
of their treasonable purpose against their king. 
*They insulted the royal heraldsj and tore tli 
summons in contempt. 

Jfliues now thought it high time to start 
'fr&ni his indolence. He fortified the castles of 
' Edinburgh and Stirling, and sailed across the 
Forth to invite the morthern barons to his as- 
sistance, thinking that he could rely upon theig 
fidelity. *The rebel barons were no les» activdf^ 
than the king. To give their rebellion Bome 
Bp pearance of justice, they pretended that the 
Duke of Eotlisay, the king's eldest son, was 
exposed to the danger of his life by the super- 
stitioiis fears of his father; and, having gained 
over the governor of Stirling Castle to their 
cause, they obtained possession of the young 
prince's person, and gave him the command, 
in name at least, of their army. 

It was a shocking thing for a son to be thiu J 
set in opposition to his father, and to be asso^H 
ciaferl with those who soug'Wl Aiis fa\Xiet'*\\fc, 
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or who wiahed at least to deprive him of hjs 
throne. But the young Duke of Rathsay, 
then Gileen years of nge, was only a tool in 
the hands of the Itlng's «ti«tniee, antl repetit**! 
most bitterly the part which he was thm com- 
pelled to act in this rebellious war. 

When James, on his return from the norths 
came to Stirling Castle, its gates were shut 
against him, and he learned, that the rebels, 
with the yoang prince at their head, were ad- 
vancing to give him battle. Tim king was at 
firat confident in the superior naraber of hia 
army; but, at the sight of hiis enemies, his 
courage failed, and the battle had scarcely be- 
gun when he rode aff at full spc^ towards 
Stirling. As he was passing by the village of 
Ba'nnockburnj a woman, who had been draw* 
ing' water, seeing a horseman in armour riding 
so furiously, threw dawn her pitcher, and ran 
away in terror. The naise of the pitcher 
startled the king's horse ; and he was thrown 
to the ground with such violence, that he 
fainted away. 

A miller and his wife carried him into their 
cottage, and treated him with the most hu- 
mane attention. On recovering from his swoon, 
he felt himself very weaV.j ani e-K^tai-i*.^ *. 
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wish to have a priest to receive hia confeasioil. 
The miller and his wife asked who he waa. 
" This morning," said he, " I -vFas your Ismg." 
The woman on hearing thisj ran to the road; 
xnd, wringing her hands, called out: "A 
prieat for the king-!" Some of the rebels hap- 
pened &t that moment to be pEissing j and one 
of them, a priest, it is said, in the retinue of 
Lord Gray, rode up to the wonia.n, exclaiin> 
ing: " I am a. prieat ! — where is the king?" 

Being conducted into the cottage, he in- 
stantly knew his sovereign ; and, kneeling by 
hia side, he earnestly inquired whether he 
thoughtj that, with proper medical trentraent, 
he might jet recover. The king answered 
that he believed he might, but insisted on 

ttnaking hia confession and receiving the holy 
eacranient. The villanous priest heard his 
confes&ion, and then gtablied him to the heart. 
Thus perished this weak and unfortunate 
monarch. He was interred without ceremony 
near the pince of his death: a solitary haw- 
thorn long mtirked the spot. 
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BATTLE OF FLODDEN- FIELD. 
Jamel the Foiutli begta la TOgn UBS — di«d IS13. 

The prince was in eon sol able for bit* father's 
de&th. Indeed he would not believe, for Miiae 
time, the story of his murder; but fondly 
cherished the hope, that he had escaped to xlie 
ships of his faithfiLl and galUnt admiral, Sir 
Andrew "Wood of Largo, who kept hovering 
about the Frith of Fortli. 

A very affecting scene took place, when this 
brave seatttan waited upon the young kin^, 
who wished to examine him concerning his 
father. It would appear tliat Sir Andrew was 
somewhat like the late king in appearance; 
far when he was introduced to young James, 
he instantly and eagerly cried out ; " Sir, are 
you my father?" The honest seaman's eyea 
filled with tears at this moving question. " I 
am not your father/' said he, " but I was your 
father's true servant; and, while I live, 1 shall 
he the determined enemy of his murderera." 
This speech struck the rebel lords, who were 
present, with dismay; and t\ie\j a^cJiSS^t 
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knew where the king was. " I do not," said 
he : " but I would to God he were in my ahip, 
aa yoti acam to suppose; for there would I 
keep him safe from the traitors, who ba.ve 
cruelly murdered him: and I think to aee the 
day, when they ehu}] be Jianged &ti4 dranTi for 
their demeriti." 

The young king, now painfully couTinccd 
of hia father's death, y/aB penetrated with re* 
moree and anguish for the unnatural part 
which he had been forced to act, by t&king 
up arms ugainat him. As a sign of his con* 
trition, he constantly wore an iron belt avound 
his body. Although he was naturally of ■ 
lively and cheerful tiiKposition, and engaged 
with ^reat activity in lui duties as a kin^, tbt 
thought of hi» undutiful conduct to his &th(f 
preye^d all his life upon his spirit*. He oAs 
retired from the g'dety and pomp of his palaef 
to indulge in silent tnelancholy; or endt-avoclo 
ed to relieve his anguish by some reli|fioui 
act) Buch as doing penance, or undertaking 
pilgrimaj^e to the ehrtne uf some ceLebrsu^J 
saint. 

Jataes was of a very different dispoiot 
from his father. Except when hig mind 
darkened by the gloom of remorse, b« 
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naturally clispos*;d to mirth anfl gaiety. By 
Ilia fratik and affable manners, he gninAl the 
affections of all ; by his love of magnificence 
and splendourj he coramimded universal re- 
spect ; and, a9 he delighted in seeing his court 
attended by the gresttest of his nobles, whom 
he treated with confidence and kindness, lie 
was as much beloved and revercnceil !.>j thetn, 
as his father hud been liated and de.'^pised. 
The [>t-iiieipal deft^et of his character, though 
even that served to make him the dearer to 
bis people, was a romantic turn of mindj aris- 
ing out of the warmth of his affectionB, and 
the liveliness of his imagination, which fre- 
quently betrayed him into conduct that his 
cooler judgment would have disapproved. 

This romantic turn of mind made him rtiali 
headlong into a war with Enfjland, which was 
fatal to himself, and had nearly proved fatal to 
his country. Ke had married Margaret, the 
princess royal of England, eldeM daughter of 
Henry the Seventh ; and, dnring the life of 
that monarch, the two kingdoms remained in 
the strictest friendship and peace. But when 
Henry the Eighth declared war against France, 
Jamea waa induced, by the uddresa of tK« 
French queen, to declaim? TTRT RgavtvftX.'WeM:^ 
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l)ts brother-in-law. That arlt'ul princess, knov- 
ing tUe roniHntic (li§poaiti(m of James^ wrote 
him a fond letter, impluring him, ae ber tnie 
knightj to advance tliree st«ps into England; 
and she accompanied tliis letter witli a ring 
from her own finger, and a supply of fourteen 
thouannJ crowns. 

James could not resist this appeal to his gAr 
latitry; and he resulved, wiltiout conalderinf 
the consequences, to invade England witb • 
large army. You may imagine how distres*- 
ing it vaato his pnor queen, Margaret, to see 
ber husband preparing to make war against 
her hrolher. Often, often, did she implore 
him on her knees aitd with tears in her ej«, 
to Hpare her this misery. Often did she en- 
gage his moat experi^enced counsellors to Tv- 
present t<i liini the folly uf plmiging his coun- 
try into 8o dangerous a war. And when her 
own entreaties and the advice of hia counci- 
lors were disregarded, she endeavoured to de- 
ter liim from his purpose by working on 
Buperfititious fears. 

One evening, while the kin^ waa engi 
in his devotions iu the church of Linliihgoir, 
B uU, venerahlej and comely figure, reprcMOl* 
ing St Andrew, the tutelar s«iiit of Scotlaial 
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appeared, dfesaecl in a loti^ Uwe rybe bound 
with a linen girdle, having a. bald rorehead, 
Bnd yellow tocks flowingnlown upon his shoiil- 
ders. Thi:3 supcrnaturai-looking figiLrc presB- 
ed forward through tlie crowd to the king'i 
seat; and, addressing him in an awful tune of 
voice, comtnanded liim, as with divine autho- 
rity, to (leaiat fcom his im«M(Ied espeditigti- 
Having delivered this command, he suddenly 
disfippeared, and was seen no more. 

When this stratsgem fniled, the queen at- 
tempted by another to frighten the iirmy from 
proceeding on its march. At the (lend hour 
of night, a voice was heard at the cross of 
Edinburgh, summoning the ehief advisers ami 
Ieadi?rs of the intended invasion to nppear, 
within forty days, at the tribuTial of the devil, 
to answer for th^ir miscondiieC. These triclcs, 
I dai-e aay, yuu will tliink ridiculous, as they 
really were; but in those superstitious times 
they were calculated to m^ke a deep iiilpres- 
sion. 

Expecting that the mind of James would be 
overawed by tho^ extraordinary warnings, 
the queen again tried what she couhl do by 
entreaties. But her entreaties and her tears 
had as little eiTect as her BUataRewv^i^ i-ssoas. 
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collected a. very large army, and, m^Lrching 
into Eng-Iand, laid waste that part of North- 
umberland whkh lies nearest the Tweed. 

It happened that, on taking the castle of 
Ford, the proprietor of which was then a pri- 
soner in Scotland, the lady and her daughter 
were presentt-d to his majesty. The beautj||| 
□f the daughter captivated his lieart; and, in- 
stead of keeping his soldiers In motian, he 
trifled away his time in this young lady's com- 
pany, till his soldiers became disg-usled, and 
deserted in such nun:th>ers, that he had not 
more than thirty thousand men. 

In the mean time, all his plans were made 
known by the lady of Ford Castle to the Earl 
of Surrey, the Enghsh general, who soon caxae 
up with a very powerful army, and challenged 
James to battle. The rash king, in spite of 
the remonstrance of hia most exjierienced offi- 
I Cera, determined to accept the challenge, and 
I appointed a day for the combat. However, 
I he afterwards took poasessiuti of the riaing 
I ground af Flodd^n, the last and lowest of 
succession of small hills wtiich stretch from 
the mountains of Chev iot towards die Tweed, 
fioia which river it is about four miles distant] 
jrpon the Lank of the TUV. S'imiwa tLvmBeU! 




I 
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very advaiiU^eously posted here, lie allowed 
the da.y appointed for the battle to pass unno- 
ticed i and Surrey found it necessary to have 
recourae to strjtagem, in order to draw him 
from his strong position. He pretended to 
march towards Berwick, as if his intention 
waa to enter Scotland, and ih\x» not t^nly to 
prevent the retreat of the Scots, but to eiit off 
their supply of provisions. 

To prevent this, James put his army in rao- 
tioTi, and gave orders to set their huta on fire, 
that their line of march might be concealed 
from the Enghsh. But the English derived a 
material advantage from this very circum- 
Etance. Under cover of the smoke, Surrey 
passed the Till uiiperceived, by the bridge of 
Twisel, and sent the rest of the army in search 
of a ford higher up the river. 

A battle was now unavoidable. Inferior as 
thty were in liumbera and discipline, the Scots 
fought witii deapQrute bravery. After two di- 
visions of his army were overpowered, James 
drew up the troopa of his own division in a 
circle, and, fighting with heroic courage, kejit 
the victory doubtful, till he waa pierced by an 
arrovF from an unknown hand. Night put an 
end to the combnt ; anfl. \\ we.^ tvciV 
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ret am of daylight enabled tbem to muiter 
their aurriving tnx^, that the Scots were 
•emibleof theirdeiea^ordie Englith of tbrir 

victory. 

It wat a moat fatal defeat for the Scots. 
Tlie number of dain on bodi sidei wae neariy 

equal ; but the Englieb had lost few persons 
of rank, while the Scots had to lament the 
death not only of their beloved king, but of 
the flower of their nobility. You luive beard 
the moving ballad of " The Plowera of die 
Forest :" it waa composed on tUs tudanduily 
occasion. 

Toe a long Ume the Scou would not baliew 
that the king waa dead. So devoted were dw 
noblea to hia person, that several of them had, 
on the day of battle, put on armour and dreM 
similar to his, that they might thus Irssm Ut 
danger by sharing it with him. And wbn 
the English gave out that they bad found the 
dead body of the king on the field, the Sesti 
atill cherished the hope that it was the bodf 
of one Elphinstone, who resembled James in 
person as well as in dreas ; and that thei^ ba* 
loved sovereign, having escaped from tlw 
batde, bad undertaken a pilgrimage to At 
Holy Land, from wYdd^ V« ^craML in dm 
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time return to take possession again ot' the 
throne. 




THE ESCAPE. 



Jfttcef the Fifth began la reign 1513 — died tH2. 

When James the Fourth fell in the battle of 
Plodden-fielc], bis son, who succeeded him, 
was an infant eighteen months old. His wi- 
dow. Queen ilargaret, soon after married the 
Earl of Angus; and that nobleman, already 
ore of the most powerful in Scotland, bcoanic 
ambitious of having the whole government of 
the kingdom in his own hands- For Bcveral 
years hia ambition was checked by the Duke 
of Albany, (cousin -germaiii to the late kingj 
to ■whom the regency of Scotland was com- 
mitted by the nobles, But when Albany gave 
up the government, and returned to reside in 
France, Angus assumeil to himself the chief 
authciity, and managed the whole kingdom 
according to his own pleasure. 

By this time a violent hatred had arisen be- 
tween him and hia royal spouse, Margaret; 
vho, having procured n tlWotte (tkwv. 

^ 
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married Henry Stewart, second son of Lord 
Avondale. This marriage disg-ust^d Margati^| 
ret's brother, Henrj VIII. of England, and all 
her beat friends in Scotlund, and oompWlely 
destroyed lier influence. Angus obtained pos- 
session, of the yoting king's person^ and en- 
deavoured to gain his affecti«iia by caresses 
- and liindneag. But Jamea, now fourteen years 
of age, sRvr that he was merely a tool in the 
hands of Angusj who took advantage of his 
name and prf sencf j to give authority to all his 
commands. He was thert-fore extremely im- 
patient of being kept in this kind of bondage, 
and resolved, if possible, to make hia escape. 

He made known Iiia wish to the Earl of 
Lennox, his near relation, a man of the most 
gentle and nmidble disposition, who entered 
very readily and eagerly into hia views, 
nox found many of the nohles as ready as him- 
self to favour the deliverance of their sovereign 
from the bondage of Angus, whose pride and 
insolence had rendered him very unpopular. 
An army of ten thousand men vfas raised by 
liennox and his friends, fw the purpose of res- 
cuing the king from the power of Angus ; but 
thjtt nobleman was aware of their designs, and 

J/arJ pifpared as great an atm^ Q'^i'^it 

G 
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them. The two armies met At Linlithgow, 
Wfhere Arran, whom Angus had engaged in 
his cause, encteavoured to induce Lennox, hie 
nephew, to desist from his dangerous undtrr- 
taking. 

Angus compelled James to advance at the 
head of his army ELg.ainat hh own Iriends. You 
may imagine how very unwilling he was to 
set out. He pretended to be unwell, and 
used every means in his power to cause delay. 
This so liiiich provoked Sit- Geofge Domglas, 
the brother of Angus, that he said to the Iting : 
" Sir, ratter than our enemies should take 
you from u^^, we ehall lay liold of your person ; 
and should yon be torn in pieces in the strug- 
gle, we shall carry ofF part of your body." 
This was a very rude and brutal speech ; and 
sunk deep into the heart of the king, who 
could never forgive it, 

Aa James advanced, he received informa- 
tion that tile battle waa begun. He w&s much 
alarmed for tlie aafety of his faithful friend 
Lennox; and sent forward a trusty messenger, 
with a command to both parties to desist from 
fighting. But hia messenger arrived too late. 
He found the Earl of Arran weeping over the 
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body of his fallen nephew. " Alus!" sttid the 
mourning uncle, " the best, the wisest, the 
bravest of Scotland's nobles has perished." 
By this fatal issue of the battle, tlie power of 
Angus was secured fwr a tirae, and tlie king 
thought his deliverance almost hopeless. 

But he did not altogether despdr ; and he 
soon afterwards contrived to effect hia eacapp, 
on which hi,^ thciughta were alwsys bent 
Beaton, archbishop of St Andrews, and chan- 
cellor of the kingdoiHj had been eng^aged with 
Jjennpx in (he attempt to free the k^ng from 
the bondage in which Argus held him, and 
had been obliged, after the battle, to flee fVom 
the rage of that victorious noblenian. He 
went to an obscure pat-t of the country, and 
tended sheep for some time, disguised in the 
dress of a shepherd. But he ivas afterwards 
reconciled to Angus, on giving up some of his 
lands and privileges aa archbishop, to Sir 
George Douglas, the Earl's brother ; and to 
cement their Friendship, or at least under that 
preterice, he invited the king, with Angus and 
his kinsmen, to spend some time with him at 
St Andre w^s. 

Here they were entertained with the aidil 
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m&gnificcnt tiuspiULlity. After spendLiig a iew 
days with th« arc tibi shop, Angua wua under 
the necessity of returning to Edinburgh on 
business, but left the king at St Aiiilr^ws, 
where he proposed tu rejoin him. Ills uncle, 
Archibald Doiiglas, went to pa.M a few days 
at Dundee; and liis brother, Sir George Doug- 
las, took that opportunity of going to collect 
the revenue which hskd been lately given up 
to him by the archbishop. Joutes Douglas of 
Parkhead, with a train of a hundred gentle- 
men, were left to wait upon the king, and to 
observe his motions. 

The king, thinking the occasion favourable 
for his escape, proposed to have a grand hunt- 
ing match; and summoned all the neighbour- 
ing gentry tp meet liirti at Falkland at an early 
hour on a certain day, with their best horsesj 
and their swiftest hounds. On the evening 
before this proposed day's sport, he retired 
early to rest, and advised James Douglas and 
hia guard to follow his exampb, that they 
might be ready to take the field betimea 3n tbe 
morning. While they were all asleep, the king, 
with only three confidential servantSj went to 
the stablea, and raounting a swil't horse, rode 
offal full speed lowardaStirWtvg. "^'ftXfevL.^wii^ 
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that town at break of day, and was joyfully 
received into the castle. 

Sir George Douglas returned U> Falkland 
palace about eleven o'clock the niglit befure 
the proposed hunting matcli, and asked the 
porters wliat the king waa doing f On being 
told that the king, with his attendants, we 
asleep in their chambere, being to start at an 
early hour Cor the hunt. Sir George was satis-* 
fled, and went to rest. At auntisG he wa^ 
awakened by a knock ^t his chamber door ; 
when the bailey of Abernethy entered, and 
asked what the king was doing f " He is yet 
asleep in his chamber," said Sir George. " Sir! 
replied the bailey, " you are deceived. T 
morning the king has passed the bridge 
Stirling." 

Afes&engerawere instantly despatched to the 
Eorl of Angus, and to liia nncle. Sir Archi- 
bald Douglas. On their meeting at Falkland, 
they reaolvetl to advance to Stirling, to en- 
deavour to regain possession of the king's per- 
son. But the king had by this time it power- 
ful train of nobility around hira, who rejoiced 
in the prospect of the fall of Angus; and a 
proclamation was issued, prohibiting the Earl, 
Of any of the Douglases, froro cnmTOft, NsitKio. 
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six miles of the king's residence. Thecourage 
of Angus wa? sluaketi by tliis proclamalion, 
and he tlioiight it prudent to retire. 

James proceeded to Etiinburgh, wliere be 
remained some time in the house of Beaton, 
the archbishop. Soon after, he summoned a 
parliament, whicli gracififd his resentnienl 'by 
passing some severe decrees against Angus 
and the Douglases. They made Boine feeble 
and unavailing attempts to disturb his govern- 
ment, and then fled to England. They were 
protected by Henry the Eighth; hut that 
king] thc^ugh the uncle of James, could ni;ver 
prevail with him to permit their return to their 
native country. Thus the pridt' and amliiiion 
of this haughty family were the cauae of th«f 
ruin. 
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Not long after J»nie@ had taken the reins of 
govemmetit into his own hands, he undertook 
a journey, accompanied by his mother and the 
Pope's amhasaador, tlirough different parts 
of his kingdom. He was a. V^^^ft ^'^^'^'-^ '^'^ 
^reat activity, and was 'paft5i\oTn*.A>j ^ccft^ sS. 
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Imntiiij^r and other field-aportB, in which he 
was no less dexterous than he was etithuaias- 
tic. Wherever he went, the nobles, whom he 
honoured by "being their gueat, hatl great 
hunting -matches for hia arauisement, 

The Karl of Athole, in particular, entertain-, 
ed him in a style of hospitality so magnificent, 
and at the same time so romantic, as to make 
a great iinpressioil on the mind of tile young' 
kingj and 1 have no doubt you will be de- 
lighted with the description of it. On being 
conducted by the earl through wild mountain- 
scenery, James was surprised to find, in the 
midst of a fine meadow, a rustic palace con- 
structed of green wood, entwined with fra- 
grant boughs of birch. The palace waa very 
large, of a square form, and strengthened at each 
corner by n high and massive tower. The for- 
tifications were as regular as if the whole edi- 
fice had been coostracted of the most durable 
materiaU. The entrance was by a large tur- 
rcted gate, from which hung a portcullis, and 
which could be approached only by a draw- 
bridge thrown over a deep ditch lh;it sur. 
roundctl the palace. The floors of thia palace 
we^e strewed with blosaoms and sweet-scented 
lowers, its walls were lighted atvawftw:* 
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«f winJaws, and atloraecl with tapestry of Uie 
richest silks. 

The magnificence of the ertertainment was 
equal to the 6|)leii(Iour of this lalry mansion. 
Every vatietj of gome, the ciioiceet mcBtd, 
and the most costly dBinties, crowned the fes- 
tive board; fish of the mo&t delicate kituls 
swarmed in the ditches, the moat del iciuua and 
expensive wm«3 and foreign litjuors, as well 
as beverages of home -manufacture, flowed in 
great abundance for the refreshment and gratis 
titration of the king and his attendants. The 
desiiert eonBisied of the choicest confections 
and frujts ; the plate and other table- furniture 
were worthy of a palace- Soft Rjid lusurious 
beds invited the delighted guests, after their ' 
evening revels, to the pleasure of repose. 

The king and all his retinue were astonisb- 
edj as you may suppose, at all this magnifi- 
cence in such a pljice^ and none more than the 
pope's Italian anibaaaador, who could not have 
believed that Scotland could have produced 
such splendour and luxury, much leas so wild 
and bHrren apart of the country as ihnt in which 
they now were. Yoti may imagine how much 
his astonishment was increasedj when, at tlie 
departure of the king ant\\i\a aVie'Q.&'iiaVs.i^'vss, 
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being Biimptuonsly enWrtained for three d& 
and nights, he saw the whole edifice in 
The king, though not a little aurprisetl him^ 
self, enjoyed the fofei^nef's wonder, and being 
asked by hint y/hy his tnajeiity allowed a palace 
to be burneil, in which he had been so wdl 
entertained ? " Such," said the king, " ia the 
feuitom of our Highlanders; however well the; 
may be lodged, they always burn their lodp 
inge on leaving them." 
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THE REFORMATION. 



When you come to study the history of your 
own country, and of the other countries flf 
Europe, yau will read a great deal about whit 
18 called the II1':format]ON, and yoti will be- 
come acquainted with all the causes wliicb led 
to it, and the conoequences with which h 
was followed. Yflu are too young to under* 
ttand those causes and consequences yet ; bM 
I fihal] endeavour to explain to you what ii 
meant by the Heformation, that you may hat* 
touie Idea of the rea^na why those who vei* 
active in bringing it about, were to mudl 




hatetl, and bo cruelly pereeculed by Uie Itotnan 

Catholic clergy. 

To reform, yoii know, meaiiB to iiii|jri>ve or 
make better. Now docs it not sound strnnge 
in your earSj to talk of a refurinatioti of a thit)^ 
BO holy and venerable as religion? True re- 
ligion, my dear, that pure antl perfect religion 
wtich our Saviour Uiughti and in wbi-cli it is 
your happiflL'sa to bs instructed, csnnot be im. 
proved ; but the religion of the Church of 
Rome, or, bs it ia caUed, the Roman Catholic 
religion, became very different from the divine 
religion of Jesus. 

You remember reading in your New Tcsta- 
ment, that when our LorU gave his apgatle 
Simon the name of Peter, which £ignihe§ a 
Rock-, he told him that on this rock he would 
build hia church ; meaning that he wi>uld em- 
ploy the intrepid firninetta and zeal of Peter 
as his instrument in propagating hia religion, 
and eatabUsbing it on the ruina of the false 
religions that hid hitherto prevailed in the 
world. 

Peter had the charge of the Ijrst converla 
to Christianity at Konie, nnd waa called their 
bifthop or overseer. His successors in that 
charge were, for some emmewJi^ 

i 
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and holy men, and were looked up to with 
great respect as the bishops of the first city 
in the wwld. 

When Christianity became the estahlishect 
religion of the Itoraan empire, the power and 
influence of these bishops becjime very great, 
atitl their ambition grew with their greatnesB. 
They aspired ta ^ spiritual (lominion ov^r th* 
whole Chrijtfaii work!; ami by the cunning 
arts of" successive Roman bishops, tlieya<?quir* 
cd a power over the minds and the fortunea of 
tneiij greater and more extensive than the most 
illustrious of the Roman emperors had ever 
enjoyed. | 
Like the Roman emperors, who ruled the 
difierent provinces of tht-ir wide doniiniona hf 
governors or vicegerenisj ihe Ronifin pontiff* 
reigned in church affuiry over their still vaort 
extended spiritual dominions hy bishops, whoia< 
they usurped the sole right of appoinliiig. 
These inferior bishops rendily entered into ^1 
the ambitious views of their superior, who wat 
-dignified by the name of Fopk, or General 
rPather of the Churchj and wa& addressed by 
the title of his Hol.mti&e, 

To such n pitch of jiresumption, and even 
impiety, r/rrf ('irse Popes proceed, that they 




arrogated sonic of the attributes of God him- 
eelf. They pretended to be infcillible, that is, 
intapable of erring, — a perrection which be- 
longs to no created being, but only to the All- 
wise Creator. Whatever they said or com- 
.nand&d, thetefore, they re<juired to be receiv- 
ed with as great reverence and as full belief 
ind BubmisBion as the revealed word of God; 
ind ill time they set aside that eacred word 
■dtogetlier, and even deprived the people of 
the privilege of reading their Bible^ — a privi- 
lege which is atillj in a great tn^'asore, with- 
held from the poor deluded Roman Catholics 
by their designing and tyrannical priesla. 

They pretended to have the power of for- 
giving sins, of keeping the soul in purgatory, 
■where it was triad and tortured with fire, in 
order that it might be purified from all earthly 
pollution before admission into heaven, and 
even of condemning their enemies to the eter- 
nal torments of helL They made a very gain- 
ful traffic of selling ahsoUuions, or deeds of for- 
giveness to ainners, and had regular rates or 
prices, at which pardons might be purchased 
Bven for tlie most atroeious crimes. They 
even went so far as to sell indulgences, or the 
privilege of committing tms Vqt a \™A*,'i-'J>.'w5fNt, 
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without the danger of punishmeat from God 
or the Church. By these impious aMnmptioiii 
of spiritual authority, they had not anlj tbe 
cimBciences but the fintnna of men at tiicir 
absolute disposal. 

To these encraediineiits on their natoid 
rights, which were made step by step, men 
could only be reconciled by their Feverence 
for the sacred office and holy character of the 
Pope and inferior priests. To [w ee er ve tad 
iQCrease this reverence was therefore the gicst 
object of priestly policy. For this purpose 
many of them withdrew altogether &om the 
intercourse and concerns of the world* tad 
lived either as hermits in caves and wilder- 
nesses, or shut up in monasterieat— ^UHtsn 
where a number of them lived togethier tfmt 
from society, and devoted tfaemsdvtea to piV" 
and other religious exercises. 

This secluded life was enjoined by the 
Popes, who saw how necessary it waa tar the 
preservation of their authority* not only thtf 
the priests should be held in extreme reveicaet 
fbrth«r sanctity, but should be aa modi si 
possible detached from the rest of the cM* 
miinitj' For the same reasons, the priolt 
were forbidden to nuotTy , 'w\n,<^ \ma only gin 



the people a high vetieralion for their lainily 
^utity, aa r&ised dbovc all the passions of hu- 
man nature, but Vfpt tUew almost wholly uu- 
connected with sociKy by the ties of family 
and kindred. 

ThLis the whole order of th« clergy, from 
the Pop(i to the lowest friar, formed a distinct 
body, closely united by comman views and in- 
ter<.'sta, and constantly extending their influ- 
ence, by a crafty yiolicy, over the minds of 
men, till tht*ir power far exceeded that of the 
greatest sovereigna and princes. 

Blen of all ranks, from tiic king to the pea- 
sant, trembled before this power. The mo- 
narch, who M'«8 bold enough to offend the 
Pope, drew upon himself the sentence of ex- 
eommuni cation, which you will remember that 
I explained to you when spe.iking of the mis- 
fortunes of Robert Bruce. By simply thun- 
dering out this sentence, the Pvpi; brought 
greater evils upon the unhappy subject of his 
wrath, than the moat fonuidable conqueror 
could inflict. Not only did the Pope dissolve 
the tie between kings and their subjects, re- 
leasing the latter from their allegian.ce to the 
former, and rendering rebellion justifijble or 
meritariouf, hilt he evei.! di.f.-ipoat?i "5^ "Cae^ 
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miniona to other princes more submissive to 
his authority, or sabservient to hia wishes. 

Inferior bishops and priests, in their respec- 
tive situations, exercised the same tyrannical 
sway over the people ; and the proudest baron 
and the most active magistrate were obliged 
to yield to the arbitrary will of the clerjfy. 

Such power, exert'ised in such a manner, 
could not but excite the dislike and (11-will of 
those whom it oppressed. The Tiees and mi»> 
Conduct of the clergy increased this diacong^l 
tent, a.nd lessened the general veneration for 
the priestly churacter. This veneration was 
established on the ignorance of those tiniesi 
which, from the total absence of the light of 
learning and knowledge, were called the Dark 
Agea ; and the Pope and his inferiors, aware 
that litis igooraii<:e wn^ the main pillar of th-at 
fabric of superstition, in which they kept the 
minds of men as it were imprisoned, employ- 
ed every art to keep the people in this state 
of darkneas. ^| 

So lon^t as they succeeded in this, even the 
Tficea of the clergy were held sacred ; but when 
the discovery of the invaluable art of printing 
revived learning in Europe, and men began 
generally to read and reflect; aToo^e 
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the Bib]*, wliich had been most rarefLilly with- 
held from the penple, and ewen t'orbieUleD to 
be read, came to be more genierally possessed 
and studied, men were astoniabed to find liow 
much the doctrines and preti^nstuns of their 
church (liifyred from the pure, holy, and simple 
Teb'gian of the gospel. 

At first they ventured to oppose only some 
of the most flagrant, abuses of the cliureh, such 
as the sale of pardons ami indulgences- but 
■when the Pope and the clergy, provoked and 
alarmed by this attack upon their power, per- 
secuted with the most violent fury the bold 
men who found fault with these abuses, many 
openly renounced the Pope's ntithority, and 
laboured to reform the Cbriatiiin religion from 
tfie errors .and corruptions with which a crafty 
and interested priesthood had disfigured and 
disgraced it. The good and courageous men 
-who laboured in this pious work called them- 
oelvea REFOiiMEita. Their opinions rapidly 
,9pread from Germany and Switzerland into 
the rest of Europe; and were everywhere op- 
posed by the clergy with the frantic rage of 
men, who saw their power and influence in 
danger of being overturned, and the sources, 
nf their exorbitant wealtU Ar'\eA ov 
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flcbmes for no other rcaaun than having em- 
braced the dttcirines of Luther, the great Ger- 
man R4?farmer» and was burnt alive at St An- 
drew a. 

There was a friar of the name of Alexandirr 
Campbell, a joung man of considerable abili- 
ty, with whom IlamiltoTi had tVe^uenOy en- 
tered into dispute concerning the inuDtisisleiicy 
o( the Homan Catholic absurdities with the 
Holy Scriptures. In these disputes Campbell 
seemed himself to be convinced that ntioat of 
the doctrines of the Reformers were true ; yet, 
afraid to avow his sentiments, and wishing to 
obtain the favour of the church digiiituneSj he 
coneented to become the public accuser of Ha- 
milton. Provoked by his hypocrisy, Hamilton, 
at his trial, broke out into B. wflptn ai\d severe 
invective against Campbell, and solemnly sum- 
moned him to take his trial before the tribunal 
of the living God. This sunk so deeply into 
the mind of Campbell, that, in n short time 
after Hamilton's execution., he died mad. 

Nine other persons fell victims during thia 
reign to the fury of the clergy; but the opi- 
nions of the Reformers continued to spread, 
till, in the nest reign, the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion was completely oveY\V\tt)V.'^, 
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THE WILLING DEFEAT, 1642. 

Ja»£b proTcd enable fitid active kingj but 
the insolence of Angus and his party, antl tlie 
bondug-e in which they had held himi sunk 
deep into hia mindj as to excite his dislike 
the whole order of nobility, and to induce him. 
to adopt every method of reducing their power. 
He gave Tiia chief confidence lo the clergy ; 
conferred upon Hinm. tlie principal offices of 
truet and power ; and was fsitliftilly and eager- 
ly served by them in all his schemes for re- 
pressing the nobles, by which their own ord«r 
was raised in proportion. 

This, you may Eitppose, offended the nobles 
exceeding^ly ; and they took a very strange and 
unjustiliabk, though a very eFfeetunl way^ of 
showing their displtasure, and "niaking the 
king feel their resentment. James hud very 
unwisely engaged in war with hia uncle, Henry 
the Eighth, King of England, and be wa* 
obliged, of courae, to apply to the nobles for 
their assistance in raising an army. At first 
the nobles durst not let their treasonable in-* 
tentions appenr, find they c\eTi defesAad uti 



army of the Engliali at Hruldenrig, near tlie 
Borders. 

James was very proufl of ihi^ victory ; but 
Henry, ta humble him, put him in mind, that 
be vraa still in possession of the rod which had 
chAstised his faihef — meaning the Duke of 
Norfolk, who, being then Eiirl of Surrey, com> 
raantleJ the English Jirmy in the battle of 
FlodJen-field, iii ■which Jaraea the Fourth, 
with so many of his nobles, fell. Henry im- 
mediately sent that aged nijbleinan with a 
powerfyl army towanla Scotland. The Scut- 
ish nobles wefg auramont>(l by their king to 
take the field with their vsbshIs to oppose the 
iupadera; and a very lar^earmy, consisting of 
at least' thirty thousand men, was soon ready 
to sdvunce agoinst the enemy. 

The principal force of the Scots had not yet 
reached the Borders, when James, who was 
still in Edinburgh, was informed that the 
Duke of Norfolk, being in great want of pro- 
visions for his troops, and being harassed by 
the ottiickgof the Scotish advanced guard, com- 
manded by the Earl of Huntly, had crossed, 
the Tweed again, and waa retreating south- 
wards into the heart of England. Jamea re- 
joiced in the opportunity, w\vnAi &feftwtft\ 
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now fiffotdeJ him, bf 'being reveng«d on thfl 
English commander, from whom hia family 
and fiis country had Suffered bo severely. He 
hastened from Edinljurgh to jtiin the army, 
Biul urged the barons to pursup tlie enemy into 
their own country. But what was his morti- 
ficittion, when the barons refused to advance 
beyond the Scotish b&rdera ! He swore in hia 
rage, that if they would not march against the 
enemy Scotland should not contain both him 
and them; spd, returning with all sjt^ed t« 
Edinburghj he issued n proeliimation, com- 
manding his barons to Join him within twenty- 
four houra at PeebltSj and to be ready to fol- 
low to whiitever place he chose to lead. 

In obedience to this summons, the baroii* 
assembled accordingly, and proceeded onward^ 
to £)akdflle. But there James was doomed to> 
experience a still severer mortification fruj 
their discontented and refractory spirit A* 
he knew that they were not dispoaed to act in 
submission to bis will, he gave the command 
of the army to one of hia favourite attendants, 
Oliver Sinclair, a bfothei- of the Eail of Ros- 
liti; and ordered him to march the army into 
England, while he himself retired to the Castia 
ttf Lochmabev, to wait llie e-sTOl ai vn<ia^ 



«.on< The appointment of Sinclair to be tlieir 
coiDmant^er gave Qu<;h offence to the 1>urons, 
that they broke out into open mutiny ; and 
■Willi one voice declaretl, thjit tliey would 
rather aurrender to the enemy than conquer 
for a king, who so deeply insulted them, by 
fiubjwting them to the orders of a person of 
Bnch inferior rank. AVhile thty were in this 
State «f disordernnd mutiny, Dacres nndMu»- 
gTAve, two English leaders, who had been ob- 
serving their motions, attacketl them at the 
head of only five hundred men. Ta the dis- 
grace of the Scatiih name, those mutinuus 
barons, although they had a large army, b\- 
lowed themselves to be defeated by this iiieig- 
nificant force. As there waa scarcely any re- 
sistance, few of them were slain ; but almost 
every Scotpmaii of difltinctioii fell into the 
bands of the enemy. 

Nothing could exceed the grief, the sbame, 
and the rage of the king, when he heard of 
thia disgraceful defeat. His spirits had lately 
been deeply depressed by the loas of hia two 
sons; and they now sunk into despair. He 
retired to his palace of Falkland, where he 
ehuiiiied all gogjety, and refused all eflUBOla- 
liofj. Jfis Jiealth was soon aS^ccX^-i. "J^' 
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violence of sorrow, and he died wf a broken 
hedft, in tile thirty- til ird yeAr of his age, and 
the thirty-first of bis reign. On hla death-bed 
he was lolt! that his queen was delivered of a 
daughter; but this news, instead of cheering 
him, BCTved only to increa.se his inelaneholy, 
" It came by a lass," said he faintly, " and it 
will go by A laaa. Many miseries await this 
poor kingdom, Hetifj will either master it 
by arms, or wi]i it by marriage." 



MAUTVanOMOFGEOaGF: WISHART, AND 
DEATH OF HIS FERSECUTOli, CABDl- 
NAL BEATON. 

At the head of the Cliurch in Scotland, while 
the (laughter of Jnmes the Fifth was yetnn in- 
fant, was Cardinal Beaton, archbishop of St 
Andrews. He was a prelate of firreat smbi- 
iiQn, and had such ar influence over the Earl 
of Arran, regent of the kingdom, that the go- 
vernment might be sniJ to be entirely in his 
own hands. This power tie eniployt'd in per- 
secutksig thti Reformers, of whom he was 
most inveterate enevay ; not veflec\!™g,tViA>3'3 
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his cruelties he vfaa only excitiiig a stron£;er 
and more general prejudice flgainat the church, 
and hastening that Itcforination vhich he was 
BO eager to prevent, 

Of the preachers of the tiew opmioi*9, ort 
of the mast zeahjua atid sUFressfuL wus George 
Wishartj a man of reapectnble family, of great 
elo^iuence, and rcmarkuhle ptety. Against 
thia excellent man Beaton entertAtned the 
strongest liatred, and he was very eager to get 
him into his power ; but Wisliart had power- 
ful (rietida, who pTotected him, fp-r a long time, 
from the cardinal's fury. At length, having 
received inforniation that this popular preacher 
was at Ormiston, the seat uf one Cockbum, a 
person of distitiction, the cardinal sent a troop 
of horae to seiae him. His friend put them off 
with various excuses, in order to gain time till 
he should get Wishart sent privately away. 
Slit Beaton euEpecting this design, set out, 
along with the regent, at dead of night, and 
blofked up every avenue to the house, that 
WisiKtrt might hfive no chaiioe of esciiping. 
Still his friend, Cocltburn^ was rescilved to 
protect hira; and neither threata, entreJities, 
nor pt-omiaeg, could induce him to deliver him 
up, tiJ) the Ear] of Botl\we^^^ X^\e ■^VixvJv^ 
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John Lawder, liis accuser. The rest of the 
prieEts sat ranged around, as if to judge be- 
tween the accuser and the accused. Lawder 
poured fottd the most qcIious abuse, arj the 
most dreadful charges against Wishart, who 
replied with the firmness of a diampiuri in the 
cause &f divine truth, yet with the mildness of 
a. true diaciple of the me«lc and lowly Jesus. 
His enemies seemed rather exasjierated thsn 
soothed by the contrast, which his cool and in- 
tellig-etkt answers atid hia gentle (lepoftlile'tit 
formed to the fiirioua invectives and hruttil 
behnviour of his antagonist ; and, after this 
mocU trial had continued for some hour's, he 
was condemned to be burnt at the stake next 
day. 

In the morning, two friars were sent to him, 
to receive his confeBaion, and lo convince bim 
of the justice of his condemnation, tie refus- 
ed to holfl any communication with them ; but 
expressed a desire to converse with the learned 
and pious man -who had opened, with a ser- 
mon, the business of the preceding day, 

Winram came to him accordingly ; and their 
meeting waa very alfectiejg, anil not a little 
soothing to the mind of Wishart. The good 
subprior, aensFbleof the ctue\X3 ot\Y\ft tRw^KWLs;^ 
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alied a flood of tears, while he bewailed hit 
approaching fate. He asked Wisbart if h 
desired to partake of tlie Sacrament of th 
Supper, " Gladly," he replied^ " if it b« 
ail ministered according to the institution 
Christ." 

Upon thia, Winram returned to the car" 
nal and bishops; spoke with great feeling 
the apparent sincerity with which Wisha 
protested his innocence, and communicated his 
deaire to partake of the holy Sacrament, which^ 
Christ had instituted as a memorial of hiv^ 
death. The humane interest wliieh he took 
in their poor victim, inflamed the rage of these 
bloodthirsty persecutors. The cardinal evem^ 
hinted his belief of Winrara's own heresy, and 
denied Wishart'a request, on the pretext, that 
a heretic, condemned by tlie church, was er 
titled to no chnrch privilege. 

He brc'ilkniiited, however, with the gaVer-* 
nor of the cnstle and hia friends; and distri- 
buting br«ad and wine among them, us in the 
Sacrament of the Supper, ditcouraed to theiu 
for some time upon the sufferings and death 
of the Saviour, and their duties as Christians. 

Soon afterj two executioners were sert to 
Aj'oi by the cardinal, one oE tVovVtA K" 
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in a garment of coarae black linen or buck- 
ram, and ihA other Bxed bags of guntiowd^r 
to different parts of his body. In this nttirc 
he waa led tn a aca(Fa!(l which had been erect- 
ed in the cviirt of the c&stle, opposite the win- 
dows of the cardinal, which were hung with 
tapestry, and furnished with cushions on which 
that cruel prelate reclined, to enjoy the epec- 
tacle of this gwd mail's d^ath. 

The fagots that were piled on the scaifold 
being kindled, set fire to the bags of gunpow- 
der ; and the poor victim was involved in 
flnjue and smoke. To the governor of the 
castle, who exhorted hira to fortitude, he made 
this remarkable reply : " These flames give 
pain to my body, but distreea not my mind- 
But God forgive tiiat man who reclines so 
proudly on yonder wall ; within a few days he 
sball lie there in as much disgrace as be now 
reclines in pompous pride." 

The enthusiastic admirers of Wiahart as- 
cribed this reraarkabl* prediction to a. spirit 
of prophecy, and some liistoriana gravely tell 
us of signg and prodigies which he saw in the 
sky, that portended the fall of the cardinal 
and tlie power of tlie Popish church. OtJhiet* 
suppose that he was awaxe vt'i a ttrt\'Kij«*Jri 
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ing already formed ngainat the cardinal's life 
but it is more probable, that bis own sag-ifity 
and Ilia knowledge of tlie general hatred i 
which tile pi-imate waa held, enabled him 
foresee a speedy tormination of his tyriLnoy. 

But whatever were the fire a in stances tliat 
prompted hia prediction, ccrt^iin it is that it 
waa speedily fulfilled in 

THB UUBDEB OF CARDING BEATON. 

His cruelty to tlie excellent Wishart, his g 
neral severity to tlie Reformers, who were no" 
very numeroiiB, end his haughty and ove 
bearirg bchRviour, rendered Beaton almost 
universally hated. Aware of this general feel- 
ing against him, he adopted all means 
guarding againBt danger. To the fears of con*, 
spiracy against his life, with which he wai 
constantly haunted, M-aa at this time added th 
alarm of a threatened invasion from England; 
and he was engaged in strengthening tlie for- 
tifications of hia ciistle of St Andrews, where 
he constantly resided, surrounded by numerous 
I guards and domestics. 

But all these precautions could not ensure 
/j/'s s^ety. One Norman Leslie, eldest son of 

I the Earl of RoihcBt having ^f^svA^*^ \>^^ 

II 1 



llie cartlinul iii a private interviun', buriMHl 
with revenge, fltnl resolved to Iftlte nway hSa 
life. He coimnunicated his design tu same 
chosen companions, who nil enk'rcd eagerly 
into his reseiitineat. Ten of them ludj!:ed in 
St Artdfewa, prepared to act wlienever they 
should b« required ; and LesHe hCraiselt' amc 
to tliflt dly, altentled with only five more. 

With thia small force he boldly undertook to 
tntirder the oardinnl m Lis ovn caatlp, nmidst 
his friends and dependant*. Two of Leslie's 
attendants having entered by a small wicket- 
gate, along with the itforkmen e^rly in the 
morning, gave the eig'nal to the rest of the 
conspirators, who entered without opposition 
or noise. As most of the cardinars domestics 
were then R^leep, the conspirators roused them 
and drove them, one by one, out of the castle. 
Four of the conspiratorB, in the mean tiincj 
guarded the door of the cnrdinal's chamber, 
that no one might bring him intelligence of 
what was going on. 

After all the domestics and guards were dis- 
missed, they bnocktid at the chamber door. 
On inquiring who knocked, they told their 
names ; and the cardinal, greatly alarmed, re- 
fased to open, till Uiey ■Od'sS- "Siss^ 
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would du him no harm. Pt^rbapa he would 
not bave trusted even this pFamise, had they 
not threatened, if he did not open, to apply 
flre to the door. When he opened and saw 
them rush in with drawn weapons, he feU on 
hia knees, and implored for mercy, " You 
fthall have such mercy," cried they, " as you 
showed to the pioua George Wishart, and the I 
other servants of God who have perished hf 
your orders." So saying, they plunged their 
ewords into his body, and speedUy despatched 
Jiiin. 

In the mean time, the cardinal's aervants lud 
8}iread the Eilarm in the town, that the cutlt 
was in the possession of traitors, and that thek 
m^igtei-'s life was in danger. Numbers hurried 
in a tumultuary manner to the caetle, some 
calling for ladders that they might scale lb* 
■walls, itTid others preparing to force an entrsnce 
by storm. The conspirators, having every gtU 
and passage secured, only laughed at this lu- 
mult i and to show the citizens that all ibeir sed 
■was unavailing, they brought the dead bodyoT 
the cardinal, and exposed it to their view, ontfat 
very wall where, but a few diiys before, he hd 
reclined, in savage pomp, to witneea the aw 
death of poor George Wishart. And cbuc the 
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prediction of that piou$ martyr was literally 
fulfil 

Now what iilo you think, my tiear, of ibis 
tr&tisaction? By the glancing of your eye I per- 
ceived that you heard with pleasure of the 
d-e^th of this cruel persecutor. And there ii 
no great fiiiiit in your rejoicing in hiAdownfalj 
especially if you consider it only bls an instance 
of the justice of God, who often vtsita atro- 
cious crimes with signa] puniahments even in 
this world. But atiil it was an aft of foul mur- 
der on the part of the conspirators; and in 
Norman Leslie, their leader, was a. deed of fell 
revenge, equally unjustiliable by the law» of 
God and man . 

Although the martyrdom of Wishart, and 
tlie murder of Beaton, took place lome time 
after the deuth ui" Jamea V., I have chosen to 
relate them here ths-t I tuig-httiot be obliged to 
interrupt the narrative of Mary's ralsfortuncs. 
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MISFOKTUNES OF MARY, QUEEN OF 
SCOTS. 

Mary began to reign idi2 — died lS87. 

Mahy, Queen of the Scots, who was only i; 
few days old at the death of her father, Jamet 
the FiOhj became the moat beautiful and ac- 
complished -woman of her sge ; but she was no 
less rcmarkahle for her misfortunesi than for 
her beauty and accomphshntents. When only 
BIS years old, she was sent to France, where 
she received an education befitting a queen; 
and, at the age of fifteeiij she was married ts 
the eldest son of the king of that country. 

Do you know by what title the French 
king's eldest son is distinguished? He is styled 
the Dauphin of France ; as the eldest son of 
our king 19 distinguished by the title of Prince 
of Wales. 

The Dauphin and Mary had not been long 
united^ M-hen he became King of Franco iik 
consequence of his father's death. He waa 
JfuC a weak young man; but he waa fond of 
Mary, in w hose abilities VvaA fttteN. "iwiSt. 
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deuce, and they lived very happy together. 
This was the brig-htest part of Mary's life. 
One kingdom she possessed by inheritance ; 
and she had become, by mamage, (jueen of a 
much larger and richer kingdom. Her court 
waa the gayest and most polished in the world; 
her e:salted rank and power, her youth, hec 
elegance, her amiable and condescending man- 
ners,, not only commanded respect and submis- 
Bion, but excited general admiration and love; 
and the courtierB etrove to out-do one another 
in iheir attentions and flattery to their lovely 
and accomplished queen. 

But this happiness did not continue long. 
The ting, her husband, died in little more 
than a year after he had succeeded bo the 
throne. All the influence of Mary in that 
king-dom immediately ceased; and she was 
not only peraeeuted by her mother-in-law, who 
had been envious of her former power, but 
■was neglected by the courtiers, who, like sum- 
mer-insects, love to bask and flutter only in 
the sunshine of royal favour. 

This was a aad change to Mary ; and there- 
fore S'be readily yiekled to the entreaties of her 
own Bubjects in Scotland, that she would te- 
f»rn Co her native kingdom, d-yi^ i^ta "^jfr 
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govenimeiit into her own haiitla. Yet slie waa 
very eorry, sa you may well suppose, to leave 
a country in which she had spent so many 
happy days. After the ship, -which was to 
convey her to Scotland, had put to sea, she 
Eiept her eyes fixed on the coast of France, till 
it was concealed from her by darkness. She 
ordered a couch to be spread for lier on ttt^^ 
deck, where she impatiently waited for the re- 
turn of day. At daybreak tte coftgt could still 
be seen. She gazed upon it eagerly till it 
faded from her view ; frequently iaying, with 
n deep sigh, " Farewell, France ! farewell 
beloved country ! I shall never behold tb; 
more." 

At first the Scots acemcd delighted with thei 
yoHTtg queen ; but they soon gave her rea.sDn 
to look back, with bitter regret, to the coun- 
try which she had left. Her new subjects 
hated heir for her religion; for she was a Roman 
Catholic, and most of her people had latelj 
renounced the errors of that religion, am 
become Reformers or Protestants. She ws 
trcftted with great rudeness by the Protestar 
preachera, and insulted even by the people, 
because she M'ouht not renounce the Catholic 
/tfroi af worship, and the-y lAieaAe^ Vict "iTA«t^| 
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tion of overturning the Preabyt^rian religiun 
aa now established by law. 

Sbe was extremely unhappy in lier second 
marriage. The person whom she honoured 
v/ith her band was her cousin-gertnan, Henry 
Stewart, Lord Darnley, eldest son of the Earl 
of Lennox. Darnley was very handsome ; but 
he was weak, vain, and proud; raah and ob- 
Mtnufe iti hia temper, and very loose and im- 
moral in his conduct. He neglected the queen, 
who had raised him to royal dignity; and 
treated her with aa much disdain, as if he hni 
done her honour by condescending to marry 
her. 

This soon cooled Mary' a affection for him; 
and her love, which was at first very strong, 
was turned into aa violent hatred by his cruel 
treatment of David Itizzio, her favourite mu- 
sician and secretary. Damley was jealous of 
the partiality which Mary showed to Rizzio; 
and, with the aid of some of the nobility, who 
envied the influence of this Italian M'ith the 
queen, he resolved to destroy him. 

This horrid design waa effected in as horrid 
a manner. One evening, while Wary was sit- 
ting at supper in her bed-room, with the 
Countess of Argyle, Riiz\o, wsa^& 'SiS'.^- 
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attendaiiti, Damley suddenly entered the 

apartment by a private passage. Re was fo). 
lowed by Lord Rutbven, clad in complete ar- 
mour, with some of his most trusty araom- 
plices. The qoeoi and bar attendants wm 
startled and alarmed by this unncpected in- 
trusion. Rizzio immediately suspected that 
they had come to murder kim. He ran bdund 
the queen, and, seixing hold of her gown, im- 
plored her protection. Damley forcibly dis- 
engaged Rizzio's hands frtm) their grasp ; and, 
in spite of the tears and entreaties of the queeOi 
Ruthven and bis acctmpliMS rnshed upon bio, 
ovcTtuming in their eagemesB the suppc 
table and tlie lights; and dragged him hu 
an antechamber, where they perced him witk 
fifty-six wounds. 

It was not to be expected that Mary conU 
ever be reconciled to Damley after thii ahod^ 
ing outrage. Though she contrived to diHB> 
gage him from the wicked associates who bi' 
been concerned with him in the murder d 
Biszio, in order that she might bring then ■> 
punishment, her hatred and contempt of his 
increased daily. So great was tlie discord be- 
tween them, t>\al even VJ» birth of their m 
who afterwards *ucc6«a«A>hKrj cia,<CM<QB«[ 



produced no return of affection; and Darnley 
even reluged to ivitneaa tlie ceremony of the 
yowng princie'a baptUm- Hia brutal conduct 
entirely eunk Mary's apirite. A deep antl aet- 
tleJ melanclioly preyed upon her heart; she 
was often seen bathed in tears ; and, in the 
bitterness of her Borrow, she oiien prayed that 
death would bring her relief. 

An artful and wicked nobleman who attt^nd- 
ed her court) resQlved to take advantage of 
tier distress for big own ex-iltation. This wna 
James Hepburn, Earl of Botiiwell, who en- 
deavoured, and with too much success, to gain 
the queen's favour by hia zeal in her cause. 
When she v/ns detained a prisoner in lier own 
palace, after the murder of Rlzzio, it was by 
BothweU's nssiatance that slie was enabled to 
recover her liberty and her power. On every 
occasion he served her most readily and faith- 
fully ; and, in return for his services, Mary 
honoured him with particular marks of favour, 
and he became the most powei'ful noblefnati 
in the kiiif;doni. 

This favour only inflamed his ambition, and 
filled his mind with tlie moat guilty sclienit-a. 
Not content with the fiivoUT of his queen, he 
aspired to her love ; andj a\ftvm\^\ V« 



«tand in the way of their union. ^ 
It happened that Daraley felL sic 

way to Glasgow; and Mary, whose 
BeemB to have revived with bis illnes 
ed him with the moat tender attenii 
proposed that he should accompan 
Edinburgh, where she might teud 
due care, without being absent from 
and to this proposal DarnUy readil; 
That he might have free air, and be 
from the noise and bustle of the citj 
lacC) he was lod;fed in a aohtary hou 
Kirk &f Field. Here Mary attended 
the greatest Icimlnea-s, and slept aevei 
in an Bparin[i£nt under his chambi 
evening she returned to the palace, i 
Bent at the marriage of one of hM 



triak i kiit he appeared with so strong i 
aa vas stitticietit to overawe hi 9 judges 
he was iloclared not guilty of the crime. 

Now that Durnlcy waaout of the way, 
well 110 longer concealed his ambitious ' 
and lie prevailed with a number of the 
est nobles, to recommend Iiira as the 
proper husband for the queen, llarj 
gardetl the recomoi^ndatioit, becouae, alt 
she believed him innacentj she could no 
decency give her hand to a person, wl 
accused as the murderer of her late liu 
Bat Bothweil was determined to accoi 
hia purpoae. So, when tlie qaeen hac 
on a visit to her aon at Stirling-, he w 

• 1 . LJ ..J L_ 
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Bothwell, who was regarded l>y all the natSoi 
as the murderer of her former husband, SI; 
ought to have considered, that, by consentin^l 
to marry him, she not only confirmed the pubil 
lie suspicion against Jiim, but gave counte 
nance to the belief, that, if she was not pHi 
to the murder, it was not altogether disagree 
able to her. And the dread of being thulf] 
suspected of partaking in so detestable a crime, 
ought to have made her brave any ddnger.antl 
submit to any extremity, rather than brin|fj 
such a stain upon her character. £ven he 
own belief of his innocence of Damley'a muf 
der was no apology for tliia most imprudent 
marriage. 

It turned out as fatal «s it was iwpmdentf^^ 

Many of the most powerful nobles rose in arms 
for the purpose of saving the young prince, 
James, from the suspected designs ofBothwell 
against hia life. Bothwell and Mary were now 

I thrown into the greatest alarm. They made 
great efforts to raise an army, but it waa inf&^Hd 
rior to that of tlieir enemies, and many even^V 
of their pwn troops were disgusted with their 
conduct, and deserted tlieir cause. 
Mary Ibtmd herself under the cruel neces- 
8tty of giving Jieraelf up inVo WwC^l's. V«^l| 
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rebellious subjects. From Carberry, wh<;re 
the' two armies met, she was conducted to 
Edinburgh, amidst the insults anil repronthea 
of the Kildiera ; she was lotJgcd in tht provost's 
house instead of her own palace ; and was soon 
after confined as a prisoner In th« Castle of 
Locbleveti. 

The fate of Bothwell was such as his vil- 
Janj deBerved. He had been married only a 
month to the queen, when he was forced to 
take leave of her for ever. Having escaped 
to Dunbar, he there fitted out some ships^ and 
sailed to the Orkney Islands, where he sub- 
fiiated for some time by piracy. Ktrkaldy of 
Grange, being aent in pursuit of him, took 
several of his ships, and seized some of his 
servanta. He himself escaped in a boat to 
Denmark, v^here he waa tbrown into pn'eonj 
and, after languishing ten years in confine- 
ment, died without the sympathy of one friend- 
ly tear. 

Mary was kept for many months in close 
confinement in Lochleveii Castle; she was 
even compelled to sign a bond, formally re- 
signing tbe Crown; and her sou, James, though 
yet an infant, was proclaimed king in her stead. 
But she ejected her escape iioTO. \rt\»a\\.S.'a^ 
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very imexpectetl manner. George Douglas 
Iter keeper's brother, a jouth of eighteen, w 
deeply interested by her beauty and migfo 
tiinea, and had for some time been anjdousl 
meditating her deliverance. On a Sunda 
evening, wltile his brother sat at supper, an 
the rest of the family were engaged in thei. 
devotions, a maid, who was in his confidence 
found means to steal the keys of the cast] 
He immediately opened the j^ate to tlie quee 
and, locking- them again behind Iier, threw tlie 
keys into the hike. The queen hastened to a 
small boat that was prepared for her, and wa^jj 
Speedily rowed to the shore, where she waa 
received by her young deliverer, George Doug- 
las, Lord Sentoii, and Sir James Hamilton. 
Nest morning she reached Hamilton, where a 
party of noblea had met to contrive the mean 
of her deliverance. 

A bright change seemed now to have taken 
place in her fortune. In a few days she 8ai^fl|| 
herself surrounded with a s^kiidiJ train pf 
nobles, and an army of six thousand brave sub- 
jects, fired with zeal in her cause. But her 
joy and her hopes were soon at an ejiJ, Th«^— 
person who then governed the kingdom in th^flj 
name of her son, was her owt\ 
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the Earl af Murray, to whom she had shown 
the grcBteat kindness, but who had treated 
her with great hwshness antl severity. When 
he heurd of her being at HiamiUaTi, Attended 
by so many of the first nobles of the land, he 
immediately raised an .BTiny to oppose her; 
and a great battle was fought between hia 
troops and the queen's at Langside, » village 
eituate on the river Carl. 

The qu«¥n viewed th* battle froci a rising 
ground; and you may judge what was her 
anxiety, when she knew that on this battle her 
kingdom, her liberty, and perhaps her lite iIC' 
pended ; and what was her distress and terror 
when she saw- her army defeated and dispersed. 
She Instantly rode off at full speed, and never 
closed her *yes till she reaehed the ^bbey of 
Dundrennan, in Galloway, full sixty Scotish 
miles from the field of batUe. Thus hied this 
unhappy queen, within the short space of 
eleven days, been a prisoner at the tnerey of 
hep bitterest enemies ; been surrounded by a 
numerous train of nobles devoted to her ser- 
vice^ with a powerful Army at het command ; 
and been compelled at length to flee in the 
utmost danger of her life, arnd tu Turk -witKa. 
few attendants in a corner >K«v.%^i»'^ 
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But grealer miseries awaited her than uuy 
ale had jet endured. Thinking herself 
longer ?afe in her own kingdom, ste flfMl its 
England, and wrote to Elizabethj the Englts 
queen, to claim her protection. It had nev" 
before happened that both England and Sc~ 
land were governed at the same time by queen 
Those queens were very near relations to ea" 
other; and !t might have been expected th 
they would hav€ been very great frien 
Now, had you been Elizabeth, liow would yon 
have acted towards jour own cousin, when 
she trusted to jour friendship, and claimed 
your prolectioTi, and assistance against hor re^g 
bellious subjects. ? Would you not have treat*^^ 
ed her wHh the greatest kindnesa, and used 
all your induence to bare her restored to hei^^ 
throne ? 

Elizabeth acted very dilferently. She had 
always disHlted Mary, and she now rejoiced 
that she had got her into her power. She 
wrote a very friendly answer, indeed, to Mary't^ 
letter, pretending to pity her misfortunes ; but 
inateadafinvitinj^licrto London, andtakin^ac 
tive measures to replace her osi the thfotie, bI 
took upon herseJC the right of judging between" 
fier end her aiibjccts, ami eectetVy \t\sXi¥,ivU&. 
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them to accuse their queen, as guilty of her 
huaband's murder. 

On tliese pretences slie detained the unfor- 
tunate Mary for nineteen dreary yeara as a 
prisoner; and at length resolved to put her to 
death, because she naturnlly louged for liber- 
ty, and favoured the plans contrived by her 
friends for her deliverance* Elizabeth was 
determined to brin^; her unhappy cousin to a 
public trial, that her death might aeem en act 
of justice. Every pergoti was struck with the 
absurdity of trying a queenj as if she had been 
a common subject, and trying a queen of Scot- 
land by the laws of England, to which she 
could not be accountable. But her ruin was 
determined, and the trial proceeded. Mary, 
who bad come to th& kingdom of Elizabeth to 
implore her protection and assistantEj wae 
condemned, by that queen'3 parliament, in 
compliance with lier known desire, to the 
death of a traitor. 

The sufferings, anxieties, and sorrows, which 
Mary had experienced during her long cap- 
tivity, made her rather welcome than fear the 
approach of death ; and the dignified serenity 
of her behaviour in her Inst momenta moved 
every heart to coTn\iaaa\aTi, e^-'Jxv.tis- 
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admiration even of her bitterest enemi 
When the Earls of Kent and Shrewgljury an- 
nounced to her, that she must die next moni- 
in^, »he heard this with great composure. 
" The newB you bringj" aaid ahe to the mn- 
aenger, " must be welcome, since it announcel 
the termination of ray miseries. That soul u 
not worthy of the joys of heaven, that repine* 
becauBc the body must endure theetrokcaf 
the executioner ; and, though I did not esyiect 
that the Queen of England would set the first 
eiiample of violating the Bacred person of s 
sovereign prince, I willingly submit to thit 
which Providence haa decreed to be my lot." 
She then laid her hand upon a bible, and so 
lemnly protested her inrocence of any con* 
spiracy against the life of Elizabeth, the pre- 
tended crime for which &he was cundemned to 
suffer. 

After those Btera noblemen had wiihdrAwn, 
her attendiBTits gave v€nt to their anguish In 
tears and lamentations, Mary herself remain* 
ed serene and firm, ^nd endeavoured to taode^ 
rate their grief. Falling upon her knees >lw 
ufiercd thanks to Heaven, that her eufferingi 
were now ao soon to he at an end- At suppo 
she converged with her usual clieerfutncA 
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She ilrank to each oi lier servantB; thiey |)1ciJge(l 
her on their knees, and begged her Torgive- 
ness, if, in any respect, they had failed in their 
duty tow artia lier. Stie condescended, in her 
turn, to entreat their pardon, if slie had treateil 
them at any lime without due kindness and 
iittetitioii. 

She slept calmly during the jjreater p.irt of 
the night, nnd employed the renijiinder in de- 
votion. Towards morning she was dressed by 
her maids in a Tich habit of silk and velvet. 
At eight o'clock the sheriff entered her cham- 
ber, where she was kneeling at the altar, and 
announced to her tliat iier hour v/aa cotne- 
She immediately started up, antl replied that 
she waa ready. Then, bidiling tier servants 
fttrewell, she advanced with a serene and cheer- 
ful countojatice to the place of execatian. 

As she passed through .1 hall adjoining to 
her chamber, she was met by her faithful 
steward, Sir Andrew JVlelvil. On seeing hie 
l}>!^loved mistress in this unhappy sititivtion, 
Melvil melted into tears; and, kneeling before 
her, lamented his own liard fatein being obliged 
to witness U>e Cruel deikth of Ida royal inistrgss, 
and to carry into Scotland the tidings of so 
moiirnl'iil an event. " Mif gtwA wenisa.',' 
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M&ryj " cfiase to lament. Thou hast ctuite to 
rejaicGj rather tbun to mourn ; for thou shalt 
now see the troubles of Mary Stewart receive 
their long-- expected period," 

She r^tfueated the two cnrU that her servants 
might be permitted to attend her to the aeaf- 
fold. Tlie Earl of Kent opposed her request; 
and by this barl>arity the serenity of the per- 
secuted queen was for a moment overcome. 
At length the earla, perceiving how odious 
their refusal would appearj agreed that she 
might have some of her servants to attend her, 
and take care of her body. 

She then paaaed into another hall where the 
scafTold was erected, and covered with Mack 
cloth J HE wore also a chair, the cushion, and 
block. These she viewed with an unaltered 
countenance ; and, mounting' the scaHbkl with 
a firm step, she signed herself with the cross, 
and aal down in the chair. The room was 
crowded with spectators, whose tears showed 
how deeply they were affected. The Dean of 
Peterborough addressed herina long discourse; 
exhorting her to renounce the errors of the 
Roman Catholic fjiith. She listened to him 
wilh impatience J ? he repeatedly assured him 
tbat if was in vain for ^Im xo ^xocee^, 
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she was reaulvecl to die a C^thalic; and, when 
he prayed in English for her conv«aion, she 
prayed alourl in Lictin. 

The Ear\ of Kentj observing that in her de- 
votions she made freque^nt use of ihe crucifiitj 
(a small image of oar Saviour an the cross,) 
rudely reproved her for her attachment to that 
Popish trumpery. She gently replied, that it 
wasdilticiilt to hold such an object in her hand, 
without feeling her heart touched with pious 
gratitude and sympathy towards him, whose 
last suiFerings it represented. 

While her two Tvomen were undressing her 
for the block, one of the executioners likewise 
offered his asdstance. She checked him with 
a smile, saying that she was not accustomed to 
undress before so large a company, nor to be 
assisted by auch sertants. The grief of her 
attendants now broke forth in tears and loud 
lamentations. She turned round, and, putting 
her fiTigers on her lips as a sign to them to be 
silent, she gave them her blessing, and desired 
their prayers. One of iier matda covered her 
eyes with A handkerchief- She then laid her 
head upon the block without any sign of fear; 
and while one of the executionera held Iwx 
hamhj the other, at the secoHiA 6'uc(J«.fe,«i^«*'«' 
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her hetnl from her body. Tlie executioner 
Iickl it up, strcLiraiiig with blood, and the Dean 
of Peterborough exclaiinetlj " So perish all 
Queen Elizabeth's eneniieB!" The Earl of 
Kent alone answered " Amen!" The rest of 
the spectators stood in silent horror at tlie 
dreatirul scene before tlieiOj and in pity and 
admiration of the iUuatrioua EuCferer. 



GOIVBIE CONSPIttACY, 1600. 

James [he Sislh Icgan to retgn !507— died I62B, 

Jame8 the Sixth, who had heen pi-odnimed 
king when liis mother was compelled to sif^n 
her ahdicntion in Lochleven Castle, had attain- 
ed llie age of twenty-one at her death, and 
was in full possession of royal authority. At 
first he ahoweil the gi-eatest indignation at 
Elizabeth, for her barbarous treatment of her 
unfortunate prisoner. But the exhausted atate 
of hia coffers, and the peculiar state of Europe 
at the time, prevented him from declaring wnr 
against her, Tfie prospect of soon succeeding 
t^? the throne of England, besides, rendered 
,Jiim ((riitil)in« to o(fcnt\ iu'* Ewmte s,vfta^c\n,\i-j 
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engnging in hoatilitiea with their present sove> 
reign, and enterinj; into alliance with their 
enemies. 

Elizabeth did alt m her power to appease 
him ; and a good understanding seemed to be 
restored between them. Uut that queen, al- 
though possessed of unconiraon talents fov 
gOFernmentj was so weak as to regard James 
with tlislik« and jealouay, because he was to 
succeed hei- oti the throne ; and ahe viewed 
all his conduct in a very unfavourable light. 
It is even supposed lliafshe secretly encourag- 
ed some of his subjects in their treasonable de- 
signs agaiuBt hibn ; and, in particular, that aho 
was the cause of a very extraordinary conspU | 
racy, the circumstances of which 1 am now ! 
g(ting to relate to you. 

On the morning of the fifth of August, A.D. 
1600, when the king was going out to enjoy 
the sport of deer-huntiog near the palace of | 
Falkland, where he waa then residing, he 
was unexpectedly met by Alexander Rulhven, 
brother of the Earl of Gowricj wlio, with an 
flir of mystery and importance, requested te . 
have a few minutes of private conversation ! 
with him. He iuroriiied liim, that, the evcii» I 
ing herore, he had met a fiVtw»?,wt a. -^otj 
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•usptdouB appeanuice in a by-path near hk 
brother's house in Perth, - carrying a quantttf 
of foreign gold ; that he bad immediMely >}>• 
prebended him ; and, withoat communicatiDg 
the matter to any other persmi, had ti—twiiJ 
to appriw hia majesty of thia singnlar oGCor- 
rence. As the king suspected that this stran- 
ger was employ^ by the foreig;n paiuststo 
stir up commotiMis in the kingdom, be im- 
posed that he should be examined by the mi- 
gistrates-of Perth ; but this proposal did not 
suit the scheme of Ruthven, who urged the 
king to ride instantly forward to Perth, to ii>- 
restigate the circumstances of this mysterieu 
affair. 

The king, even during the diaae, coold not 
help reflecting on the sbrangeneaa of the tslr, 
and on Ruthven's importunity. He desired 
him to be called to him, and pronuaed, tbi( 
when the sport was over, he diould accaa- 
pany him to Perth. So great was Ruthnn'i 
impatience, that, after the death of the 6m- 
he woold not allow the king to wait for « fni 
horse ; and so great a mystery did be preto' 
to make of the whde aBUr, that he requcM' 
James to fuibld any of his attendants toi^ 
company them. T\v»TeoL%«tt.w¥v«w«d straip 

N 
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to the hitigi and the impatiencc^ and ugiUlrd 
manner of P.iithveii began to excite in his 
mind sorae suspicion bad intention. How- 
ever, Ilia curiosity was strongly raised, and he 
(letennined to proceed. 

When they were within a mile til' Perth, 
Ruthven rode forward lo announce to hia 
brother the kind's appruach. The «arl, at- 
tended by several of the citizens, came to meet 
the king; but, notwithstanding th!)i apparent 
respect, James was very coldly received on 
reaching the earl's house. He wns allowed i« 
wait a full hour, before lie was served with a 
meagre dinner; and the earl was a;t no pain a 
t»> ApalggizQ ior the jMnjr fare uith which he 
treated his royal guest. 

While the king's attendants were dining in 
an adjoining apartment, Ruthven. whispered 
to hini, that now was the time to go to the 
chamber where the prisoner was secured. The 
king required that Sir ThouiBs Erskine, one 
of his train, should be desired to attend hiiu. 
Ruthven promised to call him, bill persnaded 
James, on pretence of the necessity of secrecy, 
to command aloud that none of his attendants 
should think of following them. Thus the 
kin^ was ^iJtogether wnatlenAei, Vt -wa:^ 
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conducted hy Rutlivmi up a. winding Btaircase,' 
and through several apartiuenta, the doors of 
Tvbicli Were carefully locked as they passed, j 
till they came at lasi to a small study, in which 
stood a man clad in armour, with a sword an 
dagger by his side. 

The king, as you may suppose, was startle 
at the sight ; and, indeed, it is a wonder that 
lie ventured to accompany Ruthven at all j for 
in this very house he had been detained as 
prisoner some years before, and very rudely 
treated by Ruthven's fatlier, the last Earl o 
Cowrie, who waa afterwards condemned and 
executed for treason. Ruthven having lock- 
ed the door of the study, put on his hat in 
contempt of the king; and, snatching a dag- 
ger from the girdle of tite man in amiour, 
held its point to the king's breast. " Remem-J 
ber/' saJd he, " how unjustly mj father sulTer* 
ed hy your command. You are now my 
I prisoner; «ul>mit to my clispo^aL without re^j 
sistnnce or noise, or thia dagger shall instants 
ly aveng^e his blood." 

The king coidd make no resistance, for lie 
was unarmed and defenceless. Ho expostu- 
]/ite(}wilh Ruthven on the baseness and treach- 
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him, Ruthveii appeared to be moved; and 
protested that the king atiould receive no 
injury, if he would swear not to a Item pi to 
escape, or to raise an alarm. James hud no 
alternative but to comply ; nnd Riitliven, re-^ 
tiring for the purpose ofcimaiiLting his brother, 
left the king in charge of the man in armour, 
who WHS stiipified with terror, and had stood 
all the time trembling and pale. 

While Ruthven was absent, James prevailed 
on this motiumless and mys-tcrious person to 
open a window that looked to the street. The 
gentlemen of his majesty's retinue had now 
become impaU4>iit to know where he was. One 
of Cowrie's servants, hastily entering the room, 
said that the king had just rode away towarJa 
Falkland. They rushed out into the street, 
and the earl, in the utmost hurry, called for 
their horses. 

By this time Riithren had returned to the 
king, and, crying out that now there was no 
remedy, offered to bind his hajids with a gar- 
ter. James drove him back, and, grappling 
with him, a violent struggle took plaee. The 
king, dragging Euthven towards the window, 
which was now open, called aloud for help. 
Portunatelv, the gentlemen. o'V Vw'CtwS'' 
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at this momGnt passing below. They knew 
hig voice, and saw at the windpw a hand 
grasping the king's neck with violence. They 
flew eagerly to liis assistance ; but, when they 
came to the principal staircase, they found all 
th@ doora shut. 

While the Duke of Lennox, the Earl of Mar, 
with the greater number of the royal train^ 
were biittcring theae doors to burst them open, 
Sir John Ramsay discovered a private stair- 
case, which led directly to the apartment where 
the king and Rutliven were struggling. He 
rush«d instantly upon Ruthven, and, stabbing 
hini twice with his dagger, threw him down 
the Btair. Sir Thomas Erskine and Sir Hugh 
Herria, Who had Dccidentallj fallowed Kamsay, 
found Ruthven lying wounded, and despatched 
him with their awords ; while he declared, 
■with hia eiKpiring brcatli, that he was not to 
blsTne for the part he had taken in this treason- 
able transaction. At this momentj the myste- 
rious man in armour, who had slood, during 
the struggle, amaaed and motionlesa as before, 
withdrew unobserved. 

But tile danger was not yet past. Before 
the king's friends had time to shut the door of 
study, Gowrie appcKteA, -^K^ ^ Aig^vu 
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Bword iu each hand, followed by seven attend- 
ants well armed, and threatened the king and 
his party with itiatant dentil. The royal train, 
having thrust his majesty Into the study, 
attacked the traitors. Gowrie -was pierced 
through the heart by Sir John Ramsay, and 
expired without uttering a groan. His at-> 
tendants fled after receiving several wounds. 
Tli« gallant defenders of the king -were like- 
wise hurt in the conflict. 

Lennox and Mar, with their companions, at 
length forced open the door by which the 
king had entered j and you may imagine what 
was thcjc joy, when they found their royal 
master safe, ajid the treacherous Earl of Cow- 
rie lying dead at bis feet The king fd! upon 
bis knees, with all his attendants kneeling 
around him, and poured forth a solemn and 
fervent thanksgiving to Almlg^hty God for hi& 
wonderful deliverance. 

The magistrates and people of Perth were 
at first very much enraged against the king 
and his party for the murder of Qowrie, wb-O 
was tlieir provost, and whom they greatly re- 
spected and loved ; but the king pacified them 
by speaking to them from the windows, ad- 
mitting the magiBtratea mto Vaw^e, «sS>- 

L 
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infdPtniiig them of all the circutnstnnces of the 
plot, of the Bttact made upon liira, and his al- 
most miraculous escape. The dead bodies of 
the two brotheira were coiniriiitted to the chorge 
ftfthe magistrates. On searcliing the pockeU 
of the earl, nothing was found but certuo 
magical characters, in which he was said to 
pla.ce great eonfidence »s a charm against Ana- 
ger. On hig way back to Falkland, the Ititf 
was met by erowda of people of all ranks, wlio 
had heard of his danget", and who ^xpreswJ 
by loud shouts their joy for hi« deliverance. 

Not long- after this, James^ on the death at 
Queen £)lizfibeth. hecame ^ing of £^nglaii4 
as well as of Scotland, and, ever since, t** 
same sovereign has reigned over both king- 
dom a. 



CONTESTS OF THE KING WITH THE 
PllESBYTEIilAN CLERGY, 1603 — HJ25. 

Jamks mounted the throne of England in lb* 
year of our Lord 1603; and from that houT 
hia character, as a king, underwent a moat unti- 
vourahle change. His 3ffections,thou|;li wim 
were unsteady ; an«i a\\W\).ij\\ \vk ■w.emedftfr 
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merly to be sincerely attached to his Scotiah 
subjects, yet when he became the sovereign of 
more extended dominions, and of a greater na- 
tion, be acquired loftier notions of his royal 
prerogatiYC ; he thought that every thing 
bhould yield to the will of a king, wbot in hie 
own presumptuous phrase, " sat un the throne 
of God;" and in his eager deaire to bring all 
Jiia subjects to an humble and aubniissive rever- 
encfr for hi? " divine right" to govern themas • 
he pleased, he conceived a deep-i'ooted dislike 
to the established religion of his native king- 
dom, .because he thonght that PresbyteHin 
principles fostered in his people a spirit of io- 
dependence, inconsistent with his ideas of the 
arbitrary power of kings. 

Before departing from Edinburgh for Eng- 
land^ he took an affectionate leave of his Scot- 
ish people, solemnly promised that he would 
continue to take a fatherly concern in their 
welfare, that he would be ready at all times 
to hear and answer their petitions, and that 
he would maintain the Preabyterian form of 
churcli-govcmment. Yet, regardless of these 
solemn promises, he made it, henceforth, the 
principal object of his reign to subvert that 
form of religion, to which -watt's. 
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Strongly attiichetl. This breach of faith 
the source of much misety to Scotland, 
great vexation to James himself, and of that 
ilismal train of calamities, which, as I am som 
to relate to you, visited his posterity, and fin- 
ally excluded them from the throne. 

You will naturally "he inclined to ask iw 
how Presbyterian principles foatered in the 
pe&ple a spirit of independcnee f To explain 
tills, I must give you some idea of the P 
byterlan form of church -government. 
Epeaking of the Reformation, I raentioned iIk 
great power of the Popea, the influence of th* 
Bishops, who had several orders of infena 
clergy under them, for all of whom thepeopli 
had a great reverence ; who, unitec] as one ^ 
mily, made the aggrandizement of the churd 
the great object o( their iimbition, and r«odi^ 
implicitly the commands of the Pope, wImB 
they looked up to with a kind of adoration ■ 
its head. When Henry VIII. of England, 
his own selfish ends, threw off the authority 
the Pop«, he made but little change in ^ 
form of church -government. Arehbidicfi 
Bishops, with all the gradation of infeii' 
c'ergy, were ati.\\ reuvued ; and the king him- 
self took the v^ice 'L\ve¥TO*viw'W«biii{« 
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the clergy to ncknowlcdj^c him us the heail of 
the church. This woa called the Episcopal 
form of church-go vent nient, from a Greek 
word Epi.icopas, which signijiea an overseer or 
bishop. 

Tlie Scotish Reformers, on the contrary, in- 
fliiencetl by no selfish motives, but by a sin- 
cere regard for religion, resolved to reduce 
the power of the cWrgy, which they justly 
considered the principiLl cause of the gross cor- 
ruptions in doctrine and dlscEpline, by which 
the church had long been disgraced. All the 
Ministers of religion were placed on the same 
\eve\ ; and the atfairs of ttie church, instead of 
being under the control of either Pope, or 
Kihg, or Bigliops, were placed utider the man- 
agiement of four Church -Courts. The lowest 
of these cuurta was the Kirk-Session, cnnsist- 
ing of the Minister of the parish and his El- 
ders j next ill order was the Presbytery, coii- 
sis;ting of the Ministers of the parisiies within 
a certain district, with one Elder from each 
parish ; the- Synod, which was the third court, 
included the members of several Presbyteries ; 
and the highest court, called the General As- 
sembly, consisted of delegates from all the 
Pnsbyten'esj Universities, aYi^\ft.o'5^^'so^^'«> 




in Scotland. la these courta the ]!ilinisters 
of the more obscure and remote country 
pariEhes heUI the same rank with the Min- 
ister of the first cbyrch in the capital; and 
th&y acknowledged no spiritual head but Je- 
Bua Christ, the blessed Author of their faith. 
The spirit of independence excited among' the 
clergy by this equality of rank, extended in 
Bome degree to all orders of the community ; 
and was dreaded by James and his succeBSor§, 
as incompatible ivith due loyalty to the king. 

James showed a great preference, therefore, 
to the Episcopal religion, and was extremely 
desirous to have it introduced into Scotland. 
His first encroachment upon the constitution 
of the Scollsh church, was, by prohibiting, 
year after year, the meeting of the General 
Assembly. The clerg-y became justly appre- 
hensive, that, if the kinjj assumed the power " 
of convoking or dismissing them at pleasure, 
their right of assembling would be entirely 
done away ; and, that they might not seem to 
sanction such an invasion of tlieir privilegca 
by tame submission, several members had re- 
gularly met on the days appointed for the aii- 
Jitiat Jtssanh]y, It is true that, in obedicuic 
to the Jting'it commnndi> lUe>i tftttav[\e\ 
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trangacLing any business ; but still titey prC' 
served to themselves the right of assemlilin^, 
by adjourning tlicir meeting till an appointed 
day. 

This firmness of the clergy wa§ no less ofiWn- 
siye to the king, than his invasion of their 
rights was alarming to them ; and he resolved 
to take the first opportunity of making them 
feel his displeHsure. Delegates from a number 
of preabyteriea met at Aberdeen on the Ud 
July, IGOo, and ppoceecled to eonstitiite a Ge- 
neral Assembly. VVIiils engaged in doing this, 
tbey received a letter from the king's com- 
miHsioner, Straiten of Laurieeton. Beiore con- 
sidering this letter, they chose a moderator, or 
president of that Assembly ; and while they 
were reading it, a me aseager-at- arras entered, 
and commanded thetHj in the king's name, 
to dissolve, on pain of rebellion. With this 
command they expressed their willingness to 
comply, requesting only that the Assembly 
might be di&soWed m a tegular manner by the 
king'9 commissi oner J naming a day and place 
for their next meeting. On the commissi oner's 
refusing to do thiS) the moderator appointed 
the Assembly to meet at th? eame pUce in the 

t 
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month of September following, snd formally 
diesolved it. 



PERSECUTION OF FORBES, WELSH, 
OTHER JllNISTEUS. 

The whole people of Scotland, with the et! 
ception of a few who were interested m the 
restoration of epiacopacj, took part with the 
raiiiiaters in the noble stand which they thm 
made for their own rights, and the general 
berties of their country. But the commissioner 
and the Privy-Council resolved to treat them as 
reh^ls who had insulted the authority of thejl^M 
Bovereign. Mr John Forbes, minister of Al-^^ 
fbrd, who had been appointeti moilerator of the 
Assembly at Aberdeeh, on the recommendation 
of Straiton himselfj Cflme to Edinburgh, on the 
24th July, for the purpose of vindicftting hit 
telf and hia brethren from the charge of dii 
obedience «nd contempt of th« king's aiitliority^ 
He was immediately apprehended and brongh 
before the Privy-Council. On refusing to ron» 
clemn the proceedings of the Assembly, he was 
ijnprisoned in the CaslVe trf "Edi'Ptew^^. "^^e^sHj 

m 
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day, John WeUbj minister at Ayr, with four 
other rainisters who happened to be at that 
time in the city, were suminoned before the 
same tribunal ; and as they also were inflexible 
in maintaining the legality of the Assembly, 
they were sent along with Forbes to the damp 
and dark cells &f Blacknesa Castle. 

While they were shut up in this unwhole- 
Bome prison, the jilague reached the place, and 
they entreated to be removed to a distance 
frqm the Contagion. But even this reasonable 
petition was rejected. They were detained 
there till the 10th of January, when they 
were startled out of sleep by the sound of a 
trumpet, and eummgn^d to their trial. About 
sunrise they reached Linlithgow Palace, where 
they were met by a number of ministers from 
various parte of the country, among whom 
were Andrew and Jom^j MeWil, who them- 
selves were aoon to become eminent for their 
zeal and their sufierings in tlie cauae of the 
church. Forbes and Iiia companions had pre* 
viously declined the jurisdiction of the Privy- 
Coiincil in matters that concerned the church 
alone; and every art was now tried to induce 
them, before trial, to acknowledge this j,uri8- 
diction. But they comm^j-e.^ fetav 
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threats and promisea ; and proceeded about 
two in the afternoon to the tolbooth, where the 
court WiiB sitting, accompanied by all the mi- 
nisters -who had come to countenance and sup* 
port them. 

The cout-t was aagembledj not so much for 
the purpose of trying, as of condemning them. 
It was in vain that their counsel ((, e. the law- 
yers whom they employed in their cause,) 
pleaded that they had never declined the king's 
civil authority, that they did not even decline 
his eccleslagticai authority, if exercised accord- 
ing to the ruks of the church and the acts of 
Parliament, and that their conduct hiid be«n 
in strict conformity with the Uwa of their 
country. The opinion of the court was not 
taken in the usual manner ; but the judges, on 
the right and left hand of the chancellor, re- 
quested those members on tlieir respective 
sides to deliver tlieir votes, by wliispering> 

I concerning the rclevanct/ of the iibel, a term in 
Sootiah laWj which means the propriety, accu- 
racy, and justice of the charges brought against 
the prison era. 

The result of the votes thus taken was easily 
foreseen. The trial ■went on ; but the accused 

iministets defentled lhemse\Ne5 'r'aV wft- 
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preBaivifi eloquence, that a small majority was 
with diflBculty obtaiDecl to pronounce them 
guilty of high treason. Aii affecting^ st^ne 
took place when the jury delivered this ver- 
dict. It was midnight; the fatigue and exer- 
tion of the prisoners had been extreme, and it 
now appeared that their livej were to be the 
sacrifice to their firm adherence to dutyj and 
to the interest of tlie church and country which 
they so dearly loved. Yet, instead of being 
daunted or overwhelmed by the fate that hung 
over them, they embraced one another, and 
gave thanks to God for having supported them 
during their trial. Sentence whs delayed till 
his majesty's pleasure should be known ; and 
in the mean time they were sent hack to the 
dismal cells of Blackness Castle. Their noble 
conduct excited the admiration ef all whoae 
hearts were not steeled by private interest or 
party zeal. Notwithstanding the powerful in- 
terest employed to influence the jury, six of 
the fifteen pronounced them innocent, and one 
of them, at the hazard of his own life, declar- 
ed, that he not only absolved them from the 
crime of treason, but regtvrded them aa faith- 
ful servants of Chriitf and gcM:td.e^^.\:l\<±.th9>^A■^% 
king. 
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They Wefe kept for some numihs ia ia 
concernirp their fate ; and in the mean tin* 
the clergy in general were forbidden to pny 
for thetr afflicted brethren. At lengtli tliej 
i^ere CDndemned to perpetual baniahraent : the 
olhtr iniiiisters who had atteaderl the Aeso^ 
biy at Aberdeen were baniefaed to Orknejt 
Shetland, the Western leles, and the Higli- 
landa. 



FIJIMNESS OF THE PBESBTTZIUAN 
DIVINES IN lX)NDON. 

The people, warmly intercated in favoar 
the ministers and the national estab]iahiit(4 
looked forward with great alarm to the meet' 
Ing of Parliament when the fate of the ChiiM 
vas to be decided- Their plarm vaa W 
groundless. Parhamentj entirely fiubmu^** 
to tlie king's will, reatored the bishops to ibei 
former posseasions and dignity, notwitbiUii^ 
ing the vigorous oppcisitian of the ekfgV' 
Even the intercession of tlie ministers in ^ 
viiur of their [jersecuted brethren wm 

j^arded in ParViaracn'i, inwA resented by J 

»a an interfeieticft ■w'vvV tq"JiA 
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The time had arrived when he wab to give a 
death-blow to presbyterinnism, nnd to establish 
epiacopacy as the national form of relii^ion. Yet 
he etiU pretended to be eo eager for the peace of 
the church, as to wieh. to overcome by persua- 
Bion the general reluctance to his proposed 
innovations. On this pretence he sunimoned 
eight of the most respectable of thcpreGbjtertan 
clerg:y,with five ofthe Seotish bishops, to Lon- 
don, that the points ia dispute between them 
mijj-ht be settled in friendly conference with 
the E[)gUsh divines, ^nd the hajmony of the 
clerical body belfiua preserved. 

Of the Seotish miniBters who reluctantly re- 
paired to this unpromising conference, the most 
eminent were Andrew Alelvil, and hia nephew, 
James Melvil, — the former of a keen and ar- 
dent temper, the latter more gentle and mode- 
rate, — and both di stir gui shed by their ability, 
learain|f, eloquenccj and attachrnent to the 
church, of which they were the greatest orna- 
nienta. The conference took place at Hamp- 
ton, and the manner in which it was conducted 
showed that the king wished only to overawe, 
not to conciliate the presbyterian ministers. 
On four successive days ihe'j weie. luawoif^t^ 
to listen to the hnranguea o£ "5.■^v^\:&v^-^.*^- 
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ops against the peculiar tenets of the preaby- 
teriana, and to witness ceremoTiieH very nearly- 
resembling' tbose ofthe church of Rome, which 
they held in the greatest abhorrence. They 
were then abruptly required to express their 
opinion of the Assembly held at Aberdeen, and 
of the conduct of their exiled brethren. Theit 
anEwers to these captious questions were at 
once respectful and firm ; and having, by these 
answers, fulfilled the purpose for which they 
had been called to London, at much inconve* 
nience to themselves, they requested permis- 
sion to return to their familiea and parishes. 
To them this permission was refused, while it 
■vfas granted to the bishops and their attendants. 

On being again pressed by the Earl of Dun> 
bar, and other Scotish members of the Privy- 
Council, toanewerBome insidious questions put 
with the eyidient intention of involving them 
in trouble, James Melvil remonstrated in these 
spirited and magnanimous terms : " My lords^ 
I am a free subject of the kingdom of Scot* 
land, as free as any kingdom in this world, t* 
which I will stand. There has been no sum- 
mons lawfully executed against me. The no* 
blemen here and 1 are no\ m on o-wn coun- 
try, where such an iaqmsitw'P'i m» wwA-ittR^ 
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lia6 long since been declared to be unjust. I 
am bound by no law to Accuae myself My 
lords, remember what you are. Thoug^h 1 
be but ft mean man, I am & iTee-bom Scots- 
roan ; and deal with me as you would lie dealt 
with yourselves, according t© the laws of tli« 
Scotish realms," His uncle^ Andrew, spoke 
after liira, and, in a still bolder strain, told the 
members of the Council tliat they knew not 
what they were doing-; and tbut they had de- 
generated from the ancient nobility of Scot- 
land, who were wont to hazard their lives and 
fortunes for the freedom of their country and 
the gospel, which they were betraying and 
overturning. 

Provoked by the firmness of these intrepid 
ministers, the court was eager for a pretext to 
inflict upon them some severe pimishmert ; 
and aucb a pretext was soon afforded by the 
intemperate zeal of the elder Melvil. Being 
compelled to attend divine service in the royal 
chapel, he wrote some satirical Latin verses in 
derision of the ceremonies which he observed 
there. These verses were by some means con- 
veyed to the king, who meanly ordered Mel- 
vil to be prosecuted. On being Bummoned. 
before the Council,, Melvi\ bfAffi-j acVaoNiW^^- 
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eel himself the author of the ohnoxioua versea i 
" moved," he said) " with much imlignatlon at 
seeing such vanity ami auperstitian as he had 
described in the epigram, sanctioned by a 
Christian church, under a Christian king, born 
and brought up under the light of the gospel." 

When Bancroft, wchbishop of CantetbuFj, 
the great enemy of the puritans and preabyteri- 
sns, and therefore held in utter detestation by 
the Scota, began to reprove him, Melvil lost all 
self-Comotatidj und, in a stram of violent itiv^c- 
tive, reproached him for all the oorpuptions, va- 
nities, and juper&titiong of the English church, 
and branded him as the capital enemy of th« 
reformed in Europe- Th^n advancittg towards 
the archbishop, he shook the lawn sleevea of 
his rocket, calling them Romish rags, and la- 
mented that such a man should have the ear 
of hia majesty. To a Scoti^h nobleman who 
desired him to remember where lie was, and 
to whom he was speaking, he warmly replied, 
" I di> remember it very ■well, my lord ; and am 
aorry that yuur lordahip, by sitting liere and 
countenancing- euch proceedings against me, 
should furnish an example which may yet be 
used against yourself or your posterity." 
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the studied insults to his principles to which he 
had been exposedj his vexatious detention in 
London, and, above all, by the king's invasion 
of the rights of presbyteriana, might have 
served as some apology for the indiscreet vio- 
lence of this intrepid, upright, but hot-tem- 
pered old man. But his very intrepidity and 
con9Ci«'ntio«gn«s3 were crimes in the eyes of the 
king, for which he was but too happy to have 
an opportunity of punishing him. He was 
pronounced guilty of scandal against dignita- 
ries ; and, for tliis trifling offence, he was kept 
a close prisoner in the Tower of London for 
several yearaj and was only released from this 
tedious confinement at tlie intercession of the 
Duke de Bouillon, who wisheti to place him at 
the head of the Protestant university of Seden 
in Prance. There he closed his daySj after 
eleven years spent In the service of learniog 
and religion. His nephew, Jame* JJelvIl, wag 
condned first in Newcastle, and afterwards in 
Berwick, within sight of his native country, 
which he was never permitted to revisit. The 
other ministers who had )>een summoned to 
court, were banished to remote and separate 
districts of their own country ; and t\\\x% lh<i 
Church of Scotland was 5ot a tvKve w&^'i^ 
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eubduicd that they resigned, without a struggle, 
the rights for which they had bo long and m 
faithfully contested ; ftc know (edged the king's 
supremacy as the head of the church ; a.iid auku 
mitted to the eatablishment of epieci^p&l autho- 
rity. 

I am afraid you must have found this detail 
of the contests of James with the Scotish clergy 
very tedious snd utiinteresdtig ; but satus ac- 
count of these contests waa nece&sary to enable 
you to understand the more interesting atories, 
which I am to relate to you from the following 
reigng. Jam>es, with all his endeavours, cauld 
not bring the Scots into complete eubmiasion 
to his iTknovBlSoFns upon their national forms of 
worship. One of those innovations waa, that, 
at the Sacrament of the Last Supper, commu- 
nicants should kneel while they received the 
elements of bread and wine; another required 
that the festivals of Christmas, Good Friday, 
Kaater, end Pentecost, should be observed in 
the church. But the citizens of Edinburgh, 
although commanded by proclamation to ob- 
serve the festivals, jjerslsted at ChriBtmae ia 
their usual occupationB ; and in the country 
churches, when the people were re(\uiced tn 
ineel before the elements, 'TO5^^'a**«%l 
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rose and retired ; but they resorted in crowds 
to tliose cburchea where they were permittei 
as formerly, to ait at the communion-table. 
- James, as yoii raay suppose, waa eKtrernely 
indignant at this opposition to his will ; and re- 
solved to reduce the refractory preabyterians to 
subnuasionby ihesevereatmeaaures, Theclergj 
who would not conform to his innovations hei 
either suspended for a time from the exercisp 
of the ministry, or deprived them altogether 
their livings, or threw them jnto prison- Th 
citizens of Ediubnrgh were threatened with th 
removal of the government and the courts 
justice ; the magistrates, who did not favour 
the n«w ceremonies, were dJgpSaced ; and th« 
most obstinate of the inhabitants were punish 
ed by ruinous fines or remote imprisonment. 
All this severity only increased the general di 
like to episcopacy. Multitudes flocked to hear 
the deposed nitnisterSj who still continued to 
preach in public and in private ; and the kin 
was meditating Gchemei^ of still greater seve- 
rity against tlie nonconformists, when he waj. 
cut off by a disease, called tertian ague, in the 
fifty-ninth year of his age, — after he had reign- 
ed ttrejit_y-two years over Englandj and fifty- 
ieven aver Scotland. 
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' Now, my dear, it is very far from being my 
intention, by relating to you the imprudent 
and unjust conduct of James to the preabyte- 
rians, to raise any prejudice or dislike in your 
mind against the episcopal religion, wliich, ever 
since the Reformation, has been the eBtablished 
religion of £ng^land. As a good preshyterisn, 
I certainly prefer, as I ■would likewise wish 
you to do, the conetitutioii and discipline of 
our national church, But^orma of worship, 
a-nd modes of cbmrch-government, are of little 
importance, compared with purity of doctrine, 
and the piety and benevolence of the Christian 
Gpirit. Ill doctrine the English church differs 
in no material point from our own ; mimy of 
her divines have been the ornaments and the 
boast of the Christian world ; and thousauda 
and tetia of thousands of her people have been, 
and continue to be, roodeU of Christian feeling 
ond conduct. 



RESUMPTION OF TITHES AND CHCRCH- 
- I.ANDS IN SCOTLAND. 1625—1628. 

Chablxs I., though 4 prince of much better 
tMspoaitions and superior ta\«nt», \ti^ie.T\\K&.'''M^ 
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father's high idea.a of the royal prerngative, And 
bitted attachment to episcopacy; which hi 
was resolutely bent on establishing on the iib* 
tcr rutn of the preabyterian church in Scot* 
land. Two innovations were etill recessnry 
before the Scotish episcopal church couUl hm 
brought into complete conformity with that of. 
Engldtid, VIZ. thq introtlBCtion of a liturgy, at 
book of comnti on-prayer, and tlie rcsuniptioB 
of church-propertj, for the purpose of inoreaa- 
ing the beneflcea of the bishope and othcx 
clefgy. 

At the Reformation, the large tracts of land 
which had belonged to the church were §cized 
by the government, and parccllied out among 
(he tigbility and otKer gTent proprietors j wh* 
likewise obtained grants of the tithes, on con- 
dition that they should pay the slipetida allow- 
ed to the miniaters. The tithes were a tenth 
part of the produce of the eoil, 8»d even of 
tninerals, which, during the Roman Catholio 
times, the clergy exacted as their right ; and 
the tiohles and gentry who now possessed themf 
were called titulars of the tithes. Thes« titu« 
lars, you may be sure, were far from bein|f 
pleased M the prospect of being deprived 
the lands and tithea, wbi.c\\ foimeA.aW??! 
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oE' their income, and which they expected 
quietly to enjpj, like any pflH of their heredi- 
tary property. Submissive aa they bad been 
to James, and even devoted to his will] this 
Eesalution of Charles excited their indignation 
as well aa alarm; and a general combination 
was formed among them to resist an act] by 
which they were to be deprived of what, from 
long posaessiuD, they now considered their just 
right. 

The Earl of Nithsdale was sent down to 
Scotland as the king's comniisaioncr, to hold a 
psrliament, or, as it was then termed, a Con- 
vention of" the Estates, and to procure the con- 
sent of that assembly to th€ resumption of the 
tithes and church- property, whichj during the 
two last reigns, had been divided among th^ 
principal nobility. Instead of sliowing any 
disposition to comply with the king's proposal 
they resolved to wreak their vengeance on liia 
commissioner, should ho per&ist in urging it. 
Arguments were iirst to b« employed j then 
threats ; and if" these should prove iiiaufficient 
to dissuade or deter him from the prosecution 
of this obnoxious scheme, it was determined to 
massacre him and the adherents of the court 
jn the raidst of the coBvevAwm. \3MN>,^'is.i'V.«tii. 
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Belliaven, though old and blind, promised Uf 
make sure of one ; and being placed^ at hia owir 
desiee, next the Eat-l of Dutnfties, one of th« 
supporters of tlie schem&, he grasped the Earl 
with one haad, as if to support his weak and-i 
tottering frame, while, in the other, he held 
dirk, ready to plunge into his heart on the fira 
commotion. Alarmed by their fiercedenieanoiii 
and probably warned of his own danger, Nithg 
dale euppreaaed the mogt violent part of 
inBtructiong, and diamiBsed the convention. 

You will naturally wi&h to know whether 
the nobles, by this opposition, succeeded in 
keeping posaeasion of the tithes andl church 
lands, which they showed such reluctance t»^ 
resign. They did not; for the king was re* 
solved to persevere against all opposition j 
and be was supported tiot only by the clergjrf^l 
who naturally wished to recover the patrimony 
oif the church, but by the landholders, or in- 
ferior proprietors of land estates, who groaned 
under the eJiaCtions of the titulars of the tithes. 
The nobles, on whom the tithes had been be- 
stowed by the crown, were much more rigid^ 
in exacting tbem than the clergy had ever 
been, A law bad been pnEsed, forbidding 
tJig farmers or propTVetots fee wii. 
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move the crop from the field, till the tenth 
part had been carried away hy the titular; 
and this was not only done in the most op* 
presaive and insulting manner, but was fre- 
quently delayed, till the corn, whtch might 
have been aafely housed, was damaged or de> 
stroyed. Theae oppressions made the land- 
holders very desiroua to be relieved from the 
^oke of the titiilarB ; a,nd the king found hira* 
self greatly strengthened by the united inJiii* 
ence of these landholders and the clergy, He 
therefore issued a commission to receive, un- 
der certain conditions, the surrender of such 
tithes and benefices as had been distributed 
.among the nobler; and they who refused 
accept their king's offer, were proeecuted, o 
after another, and compelled to eubmit. 

Thus far Charlessucceededin his scheme, bu 
hiii success cost him dear: for it kindled a strong 
and lasting] though secret, disalfeetion to his 
pergon and government ; a feeling in which the 
people, from avereion to the dignified clergyi 
very generally participated ; and the king af- 
-terwards found, by painful esperience, that 
the nobles, so passive under his father's reign, 
vere goaded on by these prosecutioRS to unite 
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■with the presbytewane in their opposition to 
liis authority. *'' 



FEU1>S or THE GORDONS. 

Tub etern reBolution of the nobles to ass 
sinate the king's commissioner, while presit 
ing in a Convention of the Estates, may serve 
as a proof of the r«de and barbarous Manners 
ofthe Scots, even at that comparatively recent 
period. The dreadful, story which I am now 
about to tell you, shows ivith what tieadly ran- 
Coar, ahd bokl defijitiice of law, the feuds of the 
chieftains in the northern counties vereevea 
then accompanied. 

In an accidental quarrel between the borons 
of Frendraught and Roihiemayj both Gor- 
dons, it happened that Hothiemay was slai%^| 
and several of the attendants on both sides 
were killed or wounded. No legal inquiry 
was made into the circumstances of the quar- 
rel ; but, on the interference of the Marquis 
ti/JJtintly, ihc chief of the Gordons, Jind some 
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friends of both parties, the widow of Rothie- 
may consented to accept of a large sum of 
money aa the price of his blood. Not long 
after this, a gentleman, named Robert Crich- 
ton of Caiidlan, having accompanied Fren- 
draught in one of hh excursions, shot a son of 
Lesley of Pitcaple through the arm. The fa- 
ther, ft man of a passionate and revengeful 
temper, resented this so highly, that he set 
out with thirty uttendants, well mounted and 
atnted, to take vengeance on Frendraught, 
while on a visit to the Marquis of Huntly, 
It was very bold and insolent in Lesley to' 
come in this threatening manner to the house 
of hi^i C^ii:ftaiiL, fat the p\irpoae of murdsrillg 
his gueat ; but the Marcjais, instead of punish- 
ing the insult, thought it prudent to exert his 
influence in pacifying his wrath. Ordering 
prendraught to retire to hia lady's apartment, 
he went out himself to Lesley, and prevailed 
upon him to depart. But he departed unsa^ 
tisfied ^nd growling ; and next morning* the 
Marquis sent his son. Lord Aboyne, with a 
guard to accompany Frendraught home, lest 
Lesley ahoutd be lying in wait for him an the 
road. 

• If dae conduct of LeeVey Wia &a,Ti».^ 
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Holent to the Marquis, the condut-t of Fren^ 
draught was, to the lastde^ee, ungrateful and 
treacherous. Inthetrnin of Lord Aboyne waa 
the eldest son of tlie late Gordon of Rothienwy, 
whom Frendraught had Icilled. Inste&d of 
feeling remorse for the bloody deed, and re- 
joicing', as might have been expected, in the 
opportunity of carapensating to the son, bf 
bis kindnesSj for the cruel injury he bad done 
hsm by the murder of hia father,^the beaT7 
fine which he h?»d to pay to the widow, and 
the rigour with whieh the Marquis esact«d it, 
ranltled in hi§ mind ; and he seems to bxn 
felt a savage joy in having it now in hiapomf 
Co satiate hie revenue. 

When Aboyne had conducted his gnoC 
home in safety, he wished to return imnw* 
diately; hut Frendraught insisted upGPD h» 
remaining, till he ahould make eotae 
by A splendid entertainment, for bis f> 
hospitality and his friendSy convoy. A 
nificent supper was prepared ; ^inX the 
guests retireil to re:5t in high spirits. Tbt/ 
were conducted to an old tower, the tint ' 
groitad chamher of which was occupied Vf 

Lord Aboyne, B.t\A\v\ft \alet and |>«gc ; «l> 

the young liaTon ol UtfOttieroaii 
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VBJit, slept in the chamber immediately aliove. 
Aboyne's chamber communieatecl with a vault 
beneath, by a circular aperture i in mediately 
under the bed. 

About midnight the tower was in flames. 
Aboyne, who could easily have saved himself, 
generously reBolveil no't to escape alone. He 
flew to Rothietnay'a room to awak« him ; 
but scarcely had be reached the door, when 
the timber passage Tell in, and prevented all 
retreat by the stair, Ruebing togetber to 
the window, the two youths called out in 
agony for help ; but they called in vain, 
Frendraught and his lady liaoked on without 
concern from a detached part of the csatle, 
never offering to render the least assistance, 
although it would have been easy, with a lit- 
tle exertion, to save them from their dreadful 
fate. Finding that they made no imprcsaioti 
on these hard-hearted persons, the poor youths 
rushed into each other'a arms; and praying 
aloud to God fur pardon of their sina, resigned 
tliemaelvea to their fate. Four O'f their atteod- 
ants, or conipaniona, perished along with them 
in the flames. 

As there was the strongest reason to eua- 
tfiflt the tower hftd \>eeTV NjW^vAX'a 



fire, the Marquis oi' Huiatly was preparing to 
take a s&vere revenge for the death of his 
when Frendrauglit geizetl on Mcldrutn, a 
lation of Leeley'Sj and carried him to £di» 
burgh, where he accused him of having beeft 
concerned in setting fire to the tower of FrtO- 
draught Cyst1«. He was tried and eondetnn- 
td, though there was no proof of his guOt; 
and he died pcoieating hiu innocence. A 
young lady, daughter of the laird ofColjtatj: 
and some other persona, were put to the W- 
ture, but no conression could be wrung fttm 
them. The Privy -Council, therefore, issiu^ 
8 comTQission to some of the nobl^en is^ 
gentlemen of the district t^; examine intali* 
circumstances of the conflag-ration ; and, ttlf 
a very minute inquiry, they reported, tbalif 
tower must have been set on ftre by fliii|P 
and not by accident. 

After this report, the Privy-Cotindl 
liave felit them«elvea bound to search Mit 
criminalu and bring them to punishment, 
Runtly and his friends should hav« 
for lawful redress. But instead of 
irhgn they found all their suapiciona 
Frendraught conSmn^A. ihe report * 
commiRsVrtn, ^R'isaX^ cS ^xm&ij 
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thiemay ravaged his SBtates, hanged one of 
his tenants, md carried off what they could 
not destroy. 

P'rendrayght fled to Edinburgh; aod, Uy- 
ing his coniplainta before the Privy -Council, 
obtained from them an order for Huntly'a 
appearance, with twelve barnna, twelve gen- 
tlemen, Bind twelve itiinieters, to give e?i- 
dent^e concerning those outrages. The Mar- 
quis pleaded age and infirmity aa an excuw 
for not obeying the summona ; but the Coun- 
cil rejected his apology, and outlawed him 
for non-appearance ; and his friends, who did 
repair to Edinburgh, were Instantly thrown 
into prison. Soon after, the Marquis maclehi» 
appearance, and the sentence of uutlawry was 
removed; but he was eompalled to enter into 
a bond to keep the peace himself, and to ap* 
prehend the principal offenders, and bring 
them before the Council. In vain did he plead 
that he had neither the power nor authority 
to execute such an order. The Council confer- 
red the authority by their special commission ; 
and bound him at the same time to indeumify 
Frendraught from all further damage, and to 
promise to give an account, by a certain (lay, 
of Jus diligence in appTc^CTviiYt^, tr^s^ss^i*- 
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One of the principal qC these crintinsls. 
Captain Adam Gordonj to screen himself from 
punishment, accused the IVIarquis before ihe 
Privy-Council as the instigator and promoter 

all thf: riata and outrages. On tbis cbaifc 
he was committed to cloae custody, along «-ith 
two of the principal Gordons* in Ediobtirgfa 
Cacttle. An order sooti uune from Court tat 
his release • but he flied at Dunde«, on It» 
"way home, in the seventy- fourth year of tfif 
Bge. As the power of the Marquis was Jtrj 
great in the north, and m be and his frienli 
were steady adherents to the royal family, i 
is very probahle that the proceedings agauui 
him were instigated by the secret enemiea^ 
Charles, who wished to disengage so powe 
n nolileman from his cause. 



VISIT or CHAELES TO EDINBURGH, It 

Charles, though he had often wished aotl i 
iended to visit the kingdom of his 
and to have the Scotish crown placed up«i I 
head, had becu ei^\vt -^ears upon tbethf^l 
before Ke ba-i "^i^ -^m'h^t -ya ^ifj 6i I 
natural deaive. M\ot?SW«;\^V«,4««,-A> 
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» numerous and splentliil retinue on the lltb 
of May, l(i33 ; and, proceeding through Eng^« 
land by easy journeys, readied Berwick on the 
8th day of June. In his progress towards liia 
northern capital, he was entertained by severri 
of the noblea with princely splendour ; and, 
pn the I5th Qf J~vtie, he re^iched Kdinburg^h, 
where the most magnificent preparations had 
been made for his reception. The fame of j 
these preparations had even attracted crowi^ 
of strangers from foreign countries to witnesa 
the splendid spectacle; and the genius and 
wealth of Scotland were largely taxed, to ren- 
der this memorable visit gratifying to the 
king, and honourable to the kingdom. i 
Before Charles entered the city, he was ad*> 
dressed in a long and eloquent speech of con^ 
gratulation by Drummond of Hawthornden, 
the celebra<t«d poet and historian. As he ap- 
proached the West Part on the south, a view 
of Edinburgh^ beautifully painted, caught his 
gAxe i andj Qwi the riaing a curtain, an ele- 
gant female figure, repreHeming the nymph 
Edtna, attended by lovely mtiidens., prescEited 
to him the keys of the city. Within the gates 
his Majesty was received by the Magistratefl 
in robes of red velvet adnruetV ■wS!0a,x\t2ix^'*«^-i 
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■nd the Tovn Council in black gowns lined 
, ■with, velvet. The Lord Provost welcomt^ 
f him in a short speech, in the name of the 
good town, and presented him with a bsnB 
of pure gold, into which a thousand g«U 
I coins, called douhle-angds, were shaken out 
of an embroidered purse. At the foot of tbt 
I Movr, hia Majesty W39 met by a guard of h9- 
I Hour, consisting- of two hundred and ainr 
I young citizens Tnagni£cently dressed, wi 
bearing gilded partizBua and other arms. M 
the head of the Bow was erected a triuQiptiil 
well, and there he was addressed by a Isdjr, 
Bttired in the ancient garh, and represeadnf 
Cakdoma. At the weet end of the Tolbtwil 
there stood another triumphal arch, dtcontt^ 
with a representation of all the kings of &ali' 
I landj from Fergus to Charles. Near thef 
there was raised a latgt artificial mount : 
Renting Parnassus, with its two aumtnits, 
L Tered with trees, shrubs, and liowers. !i 
I the vale between these summita arose a pjrt 
I mid, with a glittering fountain, rcprveenlitf | 
Hippocrene, on the top, from which isnl^' M 
stream of pure water. Two bands o( miW 
1 and liiBtrumen\£i^ tavtiK, ft^Cotnpanied witbtf I 
organ, sat ro t^e Voftn-w -A 'Otv^, -otfi-asfin lai " 



f 

its, »f 
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on the northern side sat a figure represeuting 
ApoJlo, with nine boys, attireJ like nympha, 
ta pe-rsoilate the nine tnuses. At the king's 
approach, the bands performed an excellent 
piece of music, called Caledonia, composed fur 
the occaaion by the ablest masters ; and, when 
the music c^aj«d, Apollo addressed hia 
jesty, and, on concluding hia spcechj deliver- 
ed to him a volume of panegyrics, composed 
by the members of the college. At the Ns 
th^rbow-port his Majesty ■waa addressed in a 
closing speech ; aflee whicii, he rode down lo 
Holy rood house, the pulace of his ancestors. 
In a word, the splendour of this pageantry ex- 
ceeded all that had evei- been exhibited in Scot- 
land ; and it was accompanied with what must 
have been still more gratitying to hia Majesty, 
— loud and enthusiastic acclamations of we 
come. 

Three days after his arrival in Edinburgl 
the ceremony of his coronation was perfor 
ed at H^ilyroodhonse ; but the effect of this 
splendid and solemn rite ivaa deatrtiyed by the 
imprudent introduction of mummery, which 
the people regarded with abhorrence. On an^^ 
altar wei-e placed two books, with two c-hao^^H^ 
jl#liersj and two uiiliirhleA, >sa-S--V»\iCT^*. , -«^^*5« 
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mn empty silver bsain. At the back of the 
altar, which was covered with drapery, there 
was arich tapestry, on wbich was erabroidered 
a crucifix ; and the officiating bishops, as thef 
pasaed it, bowed the knee, and made lowlf 
obeisance to the symbol of jdola.try. Lsu4 
the bigoted Bishop of London, afterward 
Archbishop of Canterbury, under whose 
vice Charles acted in theee innovatione, p»T* 
g;reat offence by his intolerant zeal and over- 
bearing arrogance. He thrust the Archbisboii 
of Glftsgowj with rude violence, from hia eert 
because he had not arrayed himself in the rob» 
preBcribed for the occasion ; and in his coron* 
tion sermon he urged, with the most vehenrrt 
decUmstton, the necessity of farther cooftr- 
mity in rites and discipline between the ehur*i- . 
es of England and Scotland. a 
If these idle ceremonies, and the injudidsfl 
seal with which they were forced upon tbeo>-| 
tion, damped the public joy with whie&lhl 
king had been wekonied, that joy wa» «»t 
verted into the gloom of dj&content artd api"*! 
hension by his Majesty's arbitrary pr'ocee^ ' 
in Parliament. At first the greatest go«lli» 
mour prevM\e4, smiewp^lvea of money for ' 
use of the VinR-wetfe«*^'«\'CQ^-OTjtsjaBl* 
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ed liberality. But thia favourable (lispQaition 
was completely clianged, when Charlea, by 
prescribing to the churchmeii the use of the 
Bplendid robes worn by tie English clergy, 
bettayed a resolution to infringe upon the li- 
berty of Parliament, and to regulate, of his 
own absolute riglitj all the concerns of the 
cfaurcli. 

Even ypn, my deflt, jQvng &S you are, can- 
not but think It strange that for ho trifling 
a matter as having liis biahopa decked in rich 
robes of silk, 'with white rockets and Bleevea 
of lavn, instead of plain black gowns, h« 
should have chosen to hazard the good-will 
of his Scotish aubjecta ; but Archbishop Laud, 
like his evil genius, urged him on to these in- 
novations, TPhich, though tritiing in themselves, 
were most alarming to ihe Scotis. who saw in 
them a direct approach to the hated mummery 
of the Roman Catholic superstition. Lord 
MetviHe, an aged nobleman, made a bold and 
spirited retaonstrauce to his Majesty. " I have 
sworn," he exclaimed, "with your father, and 
theTPhole kingdom, to the Conftssion of Faith, 
by which the innoi'ations intended by these 
atticlra were abjured." 

Cbarlea wM perp\exei >!£ft4 v=''*'<^"^ 
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appeal j but his purpose was utit^hanged. 
paused and retired for a little ; andj on 
relum, he commaTided the members to vo 
not deliberate. Tlien, pulling a list from 
pocket] he c^tclaim^ : " Your names 
here ; I shall see to-day who will do me ser- 
vice." Noth with standing this moat improper 
and tjra.nnit:al threat, a majority voted againafeMj 
th* proposed measurSj although several no-^^ 
lulemen in the minority are said to have vot- 
ed twice; first, as officers of atatc, and then 
ai peers of Farliameiit. Thisj you know, 
wss very unfair ; ^d a king, who ought '^I'^^l 
ways to be scrupulously just, should have 
disdained such means of obtaining a triumph 
over his Parliament. But when the Earl of 
Rothes charged the Lord Register with report- 
ing the votes erroneously, Charles, instead of 
scrutinizing the votes as he ought to have done, 
jntimidHted the Earl^ hy reminding him, that 
tlifl person who charged another with corrupt- 
ing the records of Parliament, should he fail 
to make good his chargcj must incur the pun- 
ishment of death, which the allegied ci-ir 
would have deserved. 

Yoii will not wonder that, by conduct 
arbitrary, Charles \osl \\ie aSettvowR Ktvi. ■ 
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confidence of the Scotiah nation. He was 
struct with the Tiaible change in the public 
sentiment and demeanour towBrda him. He 
WAS escprpssing his surpnse at this change, 
when Lesley, Bishop of the Isles, unconscious 
that the fate of his royal master was to im- 
part a prophetic character to hia observation, 
repSied : " The behaviour of the Scots is like 
that of the Jews, who one day saluted the 
Lord's Anointed with hosannasj and the next, 
cried out, Craciiy him!" 



nTMIII.TS ON THF, INTBODTTCTION Of 
THE LITURGY INTO SCOTLAND, 1G37. 

Not long after the king's departure from 
Scotland, the popular indignation in that 
kingdom was raised to the highest pitch by 
the introduction of a Liturgy, or Book of 
Common Prayer, into the ritual of the church. 
Even before the liturgy was prepared, a ca- 
non, or church-law, had been passed to sanc- 
tion it, prohibiting the clergy to deviate from 
its fomiSj and prescribing the deportment of 
the people during the service. When this 
liturgy was published, \l eiLti-Wi. "iJAa '^•sea^ 
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est tliscotitent. Where it differed in exprw* 
sion and forma from tliat of England, it ap« 
poached nearer to the Romigh missal ; sod 
■was, therefore, dreaded by thie clevgy and peo- 
ple of Scotland as a direct attempt, or at lent 
a distinct preparation for the revi val of Popcrj"- 
Tlie fitnbition and in«olerc$ of the bishops iai 
already disgusted many of the nobles, lAl 
were now consulted by the more zealous of 
presbyterian clergy concerning the steps 
be taken in this alarniing crisis; and it 
agreed between thera to delay interfering, 
on some burst of popular indignation, OmJ 
ahould have an opportunity of connectingthe 
own cause with that of the people. 

Such an opportunity was not lung' wantiV 
Spottiswood, the primate of Scotland, allhowi 
at first averse to the liturgy, waa induced,f!n' 
motives of private intercBt, to pay court toli' 
king and Laud, by enforcing its ohsernos 
Having procured a royal mandate for itsi* 
mediate introduction, h« Caused the numi^ 
to be intimated from the pulpit, qp|KMBtiC 
the liturgy to be read !n all the churches • 
the following Sunday, Thia unpopular 
date A^&tii&ieiV \n cunvei'^ation and * 
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ing week ; and the people were prepared far 
giving the new ritual a. most ungracious re- 
ception. 

The dean of Edinburgh ifae to officiate in 
the cathedral of St GileSj where a numeroiia 
and respectable audience was assembled. The 
two archbishops, nnd several of the biahops, 
the judges, and 9c"iie of the Privy-Council, with 
the magistrates, attended ; with a large and in- 
discriminate concourse of people, attracted by 
the novelty of the scene. No Booncr had the 
dean opened the book to begin the service, 
than an old woman, named Jaket Geddb9, 
started up, and exclaiming, " False thief, dost 
thoti say maas at my lug?" threw her stool at 
the <|ea.n'3 head. 

This was the signal for universal uproar. 
Wild clamours interrupted the Bervice. Wo- 
men, or, aa waa then suspected, men in wo- 
men's dress, rushed towards the desk ; and 
the dean, disengaging himself from his sur- 
plice, with difficulty escaped from their hands. 
The bishop of Edinburgh^ ascending the pul- 
pit, entreated the people to respect the sacred- 
neas of the place, and to reflect on the duty 
they owed to their God and their king. His 
hamngtie only increased tVie tvxmnS.'V:. 'SJvh**** 
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■ticks, and other misiiles were thrown at tha 
pulpit; and the interference of the magistrates 
was necessary to save the bishop's life. 

When the most outrageous of the rioters had 
been with difficulty thrust out, the doors barredj 
and momentary order restored, the dean ven- 
tured to resume his ungracious task ; but the 
multitude without battered the doors, bfoke 
the windows, and drowned the voice of the 
dean in tlie furious cries of " A pope, a pope I 
Antichrist! Stone him I Stone him I" On 
leaving the church, the bishop was C'Oiapelled 
to take refuge m a staircase, whence he 
rudely dragged, and would have fallen a vic- 
tim to the popular fury, had not the Earl of 
Wemyss, with his attendants, interfered, and 
rescued hira from his perilous situation. 

During the interval of public -worship, the 
Privy-Councilmet with the magistrates, and such 
precautions w^re tak^ti aB secured Uie peace^F 
able performance of divine service in the seve- 
rul churches, in the afternoon. But when the 
congregations were dismissed, the tumult was 
renewed ill the streets ; the Earl of Roifburgh's 
coach, in which the bishop was conveyed, was 
attacked by the mob ; and had cot he been 
graardeil by the eatVa u\tetv4a.w\ft,-wVL'a'««\« 
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brmeil, tie would not have reached his abode 



SOLEMN LEAGUE AND COVENANT. 
1637—38. 

"to this obnosioua litufgy tte oppoaition wflS 
slraoat universali through Scotland ; and only 
at St Andrews, Brechin, Ross, and Dunblane, 
had its introduction been att^tnpted with suc- 
cess. A mandate had been issued that two co- 
pies of th« liturgy should "be purchased by 
each parish ; and the attempt to enforce this 
mandate served to inflame the general discon- 
tent. Remonstrances and petitions against this 
attempt were presented by numbers of the 
clergy, with the concurrence of the chief no- 
bility; and the Privy-Council at length thought 
it their duty to represent to his majesty the 
general, strong, increasirig dislike to the 
new ritual. 

It was the unhappy fatality of Charles, that 
he EBwnot the storm that was gathering around 
hinij till it was too late to avert, or es'cape its 
fiify. Still urged on by the furious and bigot- 
ed counsels of Laud, he peTa\.rt«4 '■v^xWi'a i.'ivCT- ■ 



miration to force litis hated novelty upon tW 
Scots, whose oppoeitiom he regarded almttstin 
the light of rebel! ion — an aspect, indeed, whitb 
it very soon asauined. Muititudes oFaJI r-BJili 
had repaired to Edinburgh from every coaEt)' 
south of the Grampians, in expecUtioii of tbc 
king's answer to the representation of council; 
and when, instead of a conciliatory afiewer,b 
gave them aa intimation of hia diepleasoRii 
two ofiensive proelamatiouB — the one oa- 
mandiog th« supplicants, who h»d prescrO' 
petitions from two hundred parishes, to j 
from Edinburgh, and tranefeiring the sat^t 
government and the courU of Justice to i^j 
lithgow; and the other suspending th«c«iuui*L 
ation of all eccIeMaBtical atfairg — their ngex'r 
astonishment knew no bounds. A forin^* 
cusation was drawn out again&t the bubop>il 
the authors of the obnoxious liturgy, 
subscribed by a great majority of the no 
gentryj and clergy; and by almoBi evdj 
corporation in the kingdom. 

An incidentoccurredabout this time in 
burgh, which showed how generally i 
of discontent had Bpread through tbe 
The Bishop of Galloway, being au« 
wearing in his breaat a golden crucifix, 
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you know, was considered u piece of popigh 
idolaCry, he was violently asaaulled by the po- 
]>illaGe) and cumpelled to take refuge in the 
chamber of the Privy-Council. His place of 
refuge was immediately beset by the enraged 
multitude. The counsellors sent to the magis- 
ti-aCes for protection ; but the magiBtratea them- 
selves were under restraint, A part of the 
mob had broken into the town.council chum- 
ber, and campelled the magistrates to join in 
the petition againat the liturgy. Tfaia tumult 
was the more alariniag', as the rioters were no 
longer the lowest of the rabble, but the prin- 
cipal citizens, and many even of tlie nearer 
kindred of the magistrates themselves. 

The same spirit of diaconteut had become al- 
most universal throughout the kingdom ; and 
the party opposed to the late innovations now 
included numbers of the moet powerful and re- 
spectable persons in the nation. Under pre- 
tence of preventing a repetition of the late dis- 
orders, they appointed committees from each 
of the estates of nobility, gentry, clergy, 
and burgesses, to prosecute the accusation 
against the bishops, and to await the result of 
thflir spplicatione to the king. These commit- 
teee were called Tables. TKt Ta\s\e ^«cto-i 
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wae subdivided into many subordinate' 
According to the different counties ; and i 
nerol Table of four from each estate v/m 
pointed to meet at Edinburg^h, and pFi 
over the deliberations of tbe rest. By tb 
stitution of these Tables the discontented 
kept united, and their power confirmed; t 
-HAS restored; and the multitudes that 
flocked to the capital vere diamiss«d to 
homes. 

. The Tables were at firat moderate in 
aiuia, and submissive in their addt esses t 
throne ; aspiring to nothing more than the 
servation of their religious and civil Hbe 
Butth^ blind zeal of Ch&rlee, and his i 
litic opposition to their elaima, soon exU 
their views, and gave new firmnese and vi 
to their combination- As a bond of union 
proposed the renewal of the Nationai. C 
NANT. This covenant, when origiaa|||| 



;ion, as orig'inally establil 
ScotUnJ, hadbeen ratified j abjured tht 
ovations ; and concluded with a bond of! 
1 tlefence. Cautiously avoiding, at the al 
le, all appearance of rebellion, they exprf 
their loyal deter minati on to support 
ereign in the preservation of hia authoril 
1 of the religion, liberty, and laws of 
uitry, 

Po give greater soleranity to this importa 
|1, the Tables invited their cunetituenta 
Lie to Edinburgh to Attend a general ruei 
and a Bolemn fast was appointed^ prej 
\y to this eventful engagement. You ta 
itaa^nfi with what readiness, in the pi 
Utate of national feeling, this sj 
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bound themselves, contained, beaideaj an enu- 
meration of all the arts of ParlisBient, by which 
the reformed religion, as originallj establisbetl 
in Scotland, had been ratilied ; abjured the lat* 
itmovations; and concluded with ibotiil of mu- 
tual defence. Cautiously avoiding, at the same 
time, all appearance of rebellion, they espreaa- 
bd their loya) determination to support their 
sovereign in the preBervation of hia authority, 
and of the religion, liberty, and laws of the 
country. 

To give greater solemnity to this importajit 
deed, the Tables invited their constituents to 
nepair to Edinburgh to attend a general meet- 
ing J and a solemn fast was appointed, prepa- 
ratory to this eventful engagement. You may 
eoailj imagine with what readiness, in the pre- 
sent ftfite of national feeling, thiia summons 
would be obeyed. A very crowded assembly 
met, on the let of March, 1638, in the Grey 
Eriara' Church ; where, after aoWmn ejcborta. 
tion and prayer, the nobility, gentry, clergy, 
and burgesses, subscribed the covenant, to 
which, with uplifted hands, they awore to ad- 
here. Copies of this deed being dispersed 
throughout the kingdom, it was eagerly sub- 



noner required deUy, tliat he might 
and CQii)tnijmciit« their d&iudads to f 
they very plainly intimated, that sucl 
senibly, if refused by the king, would 
in virtue of the authnH^y inherent 
chupch. 



I10IJ> PROCEEDINGS OF TH 
NANTERS. 1638—1640. 

In the course of thia unliappy contei 
Charles moat unwisely pro]ong«d, thi 
of the Covenanters daily increased ; 
though the king found himself comj 
offer them, time after time, eoncession 
before they -would have received - M 

It . I .-L - >' .1^1 




lurcn. Jin immense concourse of pe 
eked to it; and a.U the nobility and gel 
any influence attended, either as meml 
spectators. Afajiy of the lay alders 
ords and daggers ; and even the clergy ■ 
ne of the distinguishing badges a( theirl 
r, such H8 gowna and band». 
The membera of thia Assembly were liri 
jtermined to abolish episcopacy^ and, as ap 
ratary step, sn accusation against th« biaho 
lich had been laid before the presbytery 
linburgh, chargingthetn, ^individualSjiv 
I base&t vices, and, as a body, with arrogai 
I usurpation, vaa now taken under confide 
K by this supreme court. The bishops refu 
Acknowledge its auth ority 




having a free Parliament and an independoK 
General Assembly; and, when the commb* 
Aioncr required delay, that he might retain 
and communicate their demands to the kii^ 
thej very plainly mtimated, that aiicb n Ur 
Minbly, if refused by the king-, would be LtU 
in virtue of the authority inherent in ih> 
phurch. 



BOLD PBOCEEDlUGS OF THE 
NANTEES. J638— 1640. 



COT£. i 



Im the courie of this unhappy cont 
Charles most unwisely prolonged, the pitwtf' 
of the Covenanters daily increased ; am) ^ 
thp^ggh th« king found himself compfllfd 
offer them, time after time, concessions 
hefor« they would have received with B»- 
^ounded gratitude, they now rejected dM* 
with disdain, and would accept of notUf 
short of the total abolition of episcopacy, 
fine proposal of the king, however, tli«j 
geriy availed themselves, namely, that 
should have a General Assembly. 

TIiiB eventfuV ABsembly met at Glaagow,' 
Jfae l*t of tSo-vOTibeT, ACS^ ,\iMS^i«. yu — ' 
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liurgb, while about five hundred clergyraBii, 
dieaged in their black gowns, were se«n ranged 
on an eminence. 

When you come to read the History of Eng- 
land, you will learn that Charles was involved 
in still greater diflficulties by the opposition of 
his £nj((liah subject? to eom? bis prnceed- 
inga, than by the discontents of the Scots- 
Had he not been ailtDgether blinded to his true 
interests, therefore, by the idea that every 
thing must at length yield to his^ roysl willj he 
WDuld have endeavoured to gain the affections 
of the Scotish nation, which he easily might 
have done, by reasonable concessions to their 
presbyterian prepossessions. 

Instead of that, his secret inatructions to the 
Maquis of Hamilton betrayed a determination 
to reduce them to subjection by force ; and th^ 
concessions which the Marquis waa empowered 
to propose, were too trifling and evaaive to be 
listened to by the Covenanters, who were now 
sensible of their power to enforce compliant 
with their demands. The commissioner in- 
dated, in his majesty's name, that the covenant 
should be renounced ; they declared that, ra- 
ther than renounce the covenant, they would 
.tfiHlOdnce^ their baptianl. Tt\e^ isav^jti, 

k 
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ed Buch acts as the state ot'the diurch required 
They repealed all lormer acts of Assembly, paw- 
C!<1 since tW accession of Jarnes to the crown o^' 
England ; they declared the acta of Parliament, 
which affected church affairs, nail Mtid void, 
that is, of no more authority tfaatt if titay hii 
nfiver been passed ; they aboliahed the litui^. 
tiie caDODS, the high commission, and episci^ 
)Hcy i and tbuB that form of. church go^rern- 
tnent, which it had been the fond but impu- 
dent policy of Charles and hia father to eiu- i 
bliah, passed away Hke a dream. | 

The CovenanterB, who knew well, thai, bj 
these bold proceeding's, they would provob 
the severe (liepleasure of the king, were dv* 
prepared to rise in open rebellion, and t*»iB"i'^ 
tain their pretensions, if necessary, by foiee« 
arma. Men of the highest rank aad the gn* j 
>est abihty placed themselves at tlieir lus^i 
The mo:9t eminent of these were the Eitl^l 
Argyle, a deep and crafty politician, who, iftBl 
long appearing undecided, st length decltf*'| 
for the Covenanters, and becume their prindf'l 
leader ; the Earl of IMontroae, a man oC H^J 
ambition, of epleudid taleuta* of the mmti 
ing CoUiirag^i tLQcl of ramantic ardour o( 
siCion J the Eat\& at "Rd^Ja^, t-Bs,s.Uii^ aiid i 
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and Balm^rino. Tliousands of the Scots bsd 
served during the last and the present reigns 
in the armies of Sweden atid G-ermauy, atid had 
diGtinguiEhed theniBelves by their valour and 
military skill. Many of these well-trained sol- 
diers novi returned, to assist theii countrymen 
jn asserting their religious and civil liberties. 
The military command of the Covenanters was 
intrusted to Alexander I^esly, who had ac- 
quired greflt >experience and renown in the 
campaigns under Gustavus Adolphue ; and 
their measures were wisely taken and promptly 
CJtecut^d. The French government secretly 
encouraged the Covenantersj and even supplied 
them with money and arms. 

' The king was no Less xealous and active in 
Ms military preparations. He had all along 
been determined to subdue the turbulent spi- 
rit of the Covenanters by force, should other 
tneana prove ineffectual ; and bad, aCcording- 
lyj been diligently, though secretly, preparing 
for hostilities. When the proceedings of the 
Assembly brought matters to extremity, Charles 
had a large army nearly ready for the field ; 
andj being very confident in his strength, ic is 
supposed that he was not sorry at a rupture, 

which afTardgd him a good ^isAkilX. 

3 
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recourse to arraa. His treasury was rich, ancl 
be was supplied with large contributions of 
money, particularly from his Catholic subjects. 
JjBvies of troopH were raiaed in the difierent 
counties of England; and great quantities of 
-arms, with a formidable train of artillery^ were 
.provided. The king's fleet, likewise, was large 
and well supplied. An arniy of twenty thou- 
sand foQt and three thousand horse marched 
lowards Scotland by landj under the comniand 
of the Earls of Arundel, I^saex, and Holland, 
and was joined by the king at York; while 
live thousand troops wei-e embarked on board 
the 6eet, under the command of the Marquis 
of Hamilton, who had orders to aail to the 
Frith of Forth, and to cause a diversion in the 
Scotisb forces, — that is, to call their attention 
£-001 the point from which their chief danger 
approached^ and to weaken, by dividing, their 
^rmy. 

Civil war, by which is meant a war of one 
part of a nation against another, is one of the 
most dreadful calamities that can befall a coun- 
try, and should be avoided, with the most 
anxious care, by both king and people. In 
this War, the king was certainly much to blame 
for driving his sabjecta, Vis MTavMarv mea- 
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mm, to such extremity; nor can they be a\- 
Xogethet justified for their obstinate resistance 
to the authority of their sovereign, — a resist* 
ance to which he could not yield, without re- 
signing his prftfogativ* and power as ft king. 
A little accommodation on both sides might 
have prevented all the unhappy consequences 
wbich this fatal quarret was about to bring 
upon the country, and cspecitdly upon the un- 
fortunate Charle.B himself. ■ 

The sword was first drawn by the CoTenant< 
erSj who seized many of the royal fortresses) 
and soon reduced under their power the whole 
country, excepts small district in the north, 
where the Marquis of Huntly supported th'C 
authority of the king. The Eavl of Montrose, 
and Le&ly, collecting an army of seven thou- 
sand men in the counties of Perth and Angus, 
advanced to Aberdeen, which they compelled 
to join the covenant; and, seizing Huntly, car- 
ried him u a hostage to Edinburgh. 

Being apprized of the intended expedition 
Against Leith, the Covenantera fprti£«d it with 
astonishing rapidity. Volunteersofall ranks en- 
gaged with the greatest enthusiasm in thSa pa- 
triotic work ; noblemen and gentlemen of higli 
diBtinction were employeiA. u.-^ti-fee.'tta'iwswiN 
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uid «veii \idies ot the first qa^ity assisted in 
carrying the necessary materials. When the 
Marquis of HamiUon appeared before the har- 
bour, he found the town bo well fortitietl and 
defended, that Tie was obliged to land his troops 
on the small islands in the Frith of forth. 

Before the king, with his armjj had ent 
Scotland, Lesly ha.d arrived with one dc 
ment of the Scotish army at Dunglas, in £ast 
Jjothian, and Monro, with another, at Kelso. 
Although their numbers were daily increasing, 
they readily obeyed the Iting's proclamation, 
prohibiting them to approaeli within ten miles 
of hia camp. This submission Charles iro^ 
gihed to be the effect of fear ; and, in the ela- 
tion of his heart, he issued another proclama^ 
tion, requiring them to submit within ten days, 
affixing a price on the heads of their lead- 
tra, shauld they continue in arms, and confer- 
ring their rents on their tenants, and their 
estates on their vassals, who elioul J revolt from 
th^ir 8ervi<;e, of on their feudal superior ytrho 
continued true to the king. 

This proclamation fired the Covenanters with 
new fipirit, — and a slight skirmish between 
the troops of Monro and Lord Holland, At 
(flTe/sOj in which the \atteT, b. VLMjerioc 
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force, vas easily defeated, raised their cour- 
age to die highest pitch. They were en- 
camped on Dunselaw, a strong position be- 
tweeh the roftds that led to Edinburgli from 
Coklatreara anil Berwick; tlieir army rapidly 
increased from twelve to twenty-four thousand ; 
at>d when they saw their hiUs once more co- 
vered with a national array, embarked in what 
they believed a holy and righteaus cause, they 
were seized with a martiaJ enthusiaamn which 
augured but ill for the auccesa of Charles. 

Ill this enthusiasm a great proportion even 
of the English army sympathized, since they 
were influenced by tbe eame desire of liberty 
which had impelled the Scots to arms; and 
Charles now found himself in a mast perplex- 
ing- situation J for he could neither adviince 
-without danger, nor retreat without disgrace. 
It waa a great relief to him, therefore, when 
commissioners arrived from the Scotish armyj 
T^ith proposals lo prevent farther hostilitieB by 
treaty. Many difficulties occurred, from the 
prejudices of both parties, to emharrass the ne- 
gotiation. At length, a treaty, hollow and in- 
sincere, waa concluded, in which it was Htipu-> 
lated that his majesty should withdraw his fleet 
and army) and convoke a Gcufet&IiL Nsaaoii^.-^ , 
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■nd a Parliament, to compulse all difierenc 
and that the Covenantera should, within eigla^ 
SDil-forty hours, diamias tbdr troops^ restore the 
king's ibrts, and a^knowletlge iiia auUioritr. 



BENEWAL OF HOSTtLTTIES. 

At first bath parties appeared to rejoice in tb 
restoration of peace, and their mutual iia<Kt«n> 
tion seemed to afford a fair hope of its continu' 
'^ce. The proceedings of the General Asaen- | 
})ly were conducted with gr^t propriety fw' ' 
decorum ; and, wbea the cbvenmit i» 
newed, the Earl of Traciuair, the king's cao> 
uaiaaioner, gratiiied the membftre by canKaU 
Ifxg, at ihfiir respectful r^juoflt, it 1^ ' 

proceediogs in Parliament soon digpelledtb| 
hopes which this apparent good uuderatandiill 
;was beginning to diiFuse through the saU* ' 
While the estates were proceeding to r>ti^l 
the acts of Assembly, a mandate for the ft*\ 
i^o^ation of Parliament suddenly termiwt^ [ 
tbelr discussiona. This wa» a v«ry uboimJ 
and was thought a yerj arbitrary exaomi 
the kmg't prerpgalive- The eau^tes agrNdl 
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but they {letermined to send commissioners to 
his majesty to renaoiiBtPate against the proro- 
gation, to vindicate the kwl'idnesa of ttieir pro* 
ceedings, and humbly to solicit permission to 
continU'e tlicir deliberations. 

The Earls of Loudon and Dunfermline, who 
were sent on thia comnussion, were, on their 
£rst journey to London, denied admiasion into 
his majesty's presence. Beitig sent bacK a, se- 
cond time by their constituents, they at length 
obtained an audience, antl Louilon, hi a speech 
of great Jengtli, vindic&ted the proceedings of 
Farlianient, and requested that tEiey mEght be 
catified by the sanction of the king. This 
speech, which, though decided, was ioyal, waa 
deiivered with a freedom of tone and manner 
which greatly displeased the king; Loudon 
was committed to the Towec on the charge of 
having signed a treaaonable letter, wliich the 
leaders of the covenant had written to the king 
of France; and he would certainly have 1>een 
condemned to death, h«d not the Earl of Tea- 
quair represented to hia majesty, that, if Lou- 
don should be executed, Scotland would be 
\oat for ever, 

An open rupture again took place between 
the king and the Covenanters. Clia-sW 'w^s. 



I 



but iU prepared foT the renewal of the 
Hia treasures had been exhausteid by raisiu^ 
and maintaining hia former army, which be 
was thett^foi'e obliged to disband innnediately^ 
after the conclusion of the treaty ; and he now 
found it extremely difficidt, from wantof 
to collect again ^ sufficient force. Ttie discon- 
tents tn £nglandj and the re&actory spirit «f 
the House of CmnnionB, had prevented hrin 
frotii balding a. FarlLntUHit f^t eleven y^rs ; 
but he was now compelled to attempt, althongh 
most reluctantly) that constitutional means of 
obtaining the necessary supplies. 

It was an uniiappy e?iperiment, OTid serve4 
on^y to place his danger full before hia eyes. 
Parliament, instead of being hearty in the cause, 
ihoweda 3tronf; sympathy with the Scots, whom 
the Iting denounceil to them as rebels ; and, ia^ 
stead of granting supplies^ t^ked only of tht 
redresa of grievances. The king again di9< 
Bolved the refractory assembly in dij^guet j and 
endeavoured to obtain, by loans irom the coim 
tier* Hjid cWrgy, by exactions from tha inera 
chants, and by some other expedients, th( 
money of which he stood ao much in need. A| 
length he 

axmy of nineteen thousand foot and^two xhua^ 
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sunil harae. The lafantry was conunanclecl by 
the Earls of Northumberland and Strafford ; 
tbe cavalry by Lord Conway. 
.^TlieCoveQanteri renewed the war with great 
Advantages. Althuagh they had disbanded 
their troops at t!ie concluBioii of the late treaty, 
they had made such arrangements as enabled 
them tp collect their strength without ditSculty, 
On the first alarm, otlicers and men floc:ked ea- 
gerly to the standards of their leaders. The 
nation was hearty la the cause ; and tbe neces- 
sary supplies were speedily raised. Tbe nobles 
sent their plate to be coined into money ; and 
the most wealthy of theni granted their bonds, 
besides, for large sums ; wealtby ipercbRntB 
contributed liberally ; and the ladies not only 
surrendered their jewela, but furnished cloth 
for lenta to the soldiers. Thus they were able 
to take the field with an army of twenty-three 
thousand foot and three thousand horse, and 
B train of artillery, in which were a uumber of 
light field-piecea made of leather. 
^ The leaders of the Scotish array were well 
aware how generally their cau»e was f^rourGd 
in England, and therefore cautiously avoids 
giving offence to the people of that kingdom. 
On crossing tiie Tweed, they pnblished u. Jk,- 
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claration, that they now entered tbe £tiglish 
territory with no other -wish tlian to obtain ac- 
cess to the king^ and to lay their humble peti- 
tions at h!a feet. At Newburn-upon-Tyne, 
they found Conway, with a detachment of four 
thousand live hundred men, ready to dispute 
with them ^he paeaage of the river. Thia de- 
tachmentj after a feeble resiatnncc, disgrace 
fully fled ; about fifty of the English were 
slain, their etandard was eeized, and Conway 
hiniaelf m^de pTisotiet. Al^r this akifoxish 
tbe whole of the royal army retreated ; and 
tbe ScotSj advancing to Newcastle without far* 
tber oppositioDj obtained the undisturbed codh 
mand of the whole northern division of Eng- 
land. 

This aucceas necessarily inspired tliem with 
confidence ; yet th^y conducted themselves 
with the greatest moderation. Tliey seemed 
anxious to maintain a friendly correspondence 
with the inhabitants ; they paid for every thing 
that they required ; as London depended upon 
Newcastle for coal, they despatched a measen' 
ger tfl the capital with the iisaur&nce, that they 
should nol interrupt tbe supply of that neces- 
sary article; they sent commissioners to the 
king at York to renew their protestationa of 
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loyalty, and to entreat him to restoi'e peace to 
the diatrxcted nation by granting theii' nsces- 
BSty claims. . 

Vou could not easily conceive a more pain- 
ful situation than that in which the poor king 
was now placed. Had he been butc of tite af- 
Oectiona of his English subjects, could easily 
have quelled the Scotish insurgents. But in 
England he knew that a strong and general 
spirit of discontent prevailed. On the veef 
d&y that he received the supplication of the 
Scots, a petition was presented to him by 
many of the English nohilityj urging the ne- 
cessity of a^ain convaking Farliunent as the 
only remedy for the e\i\a that agitated the na^ 
tioD. Averse as lie was to this measure, what 
Could he do^ He was threatened by an in- 
vading force, before which his army had but 
lately retired, and which his subjects in Eng- 
land were little disposed to resiet. He knew not 
where to look for support, — and was ao bee#t 
with difficulties on every side, that he consent' 
ed to listen to the proposal of the Scots, and ap- 
pointed a conference to be held at Northaller- 
ton. At this conference it was agreed, that 
negotiations should be commenced atRippon; 
a^id sixteen English nobleva>«a, ^«a'£^^'<^*»^ 
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by theiF rank atid popularity, were appointed t<* 
treat with the Bcotish commisHioaera there. A 
secret understanding existed between the com- 
miasion«rs on both sides ; and, thjit they might 
keep tlie Scotish army together till the meeting 
of Parliament, tliey consumed a whole month 
in adjuating preliminaries. An armistice, or 
suspension of hostilities for two manthg, was 
concluded; the Scotish army was maintained 
at the king's expense, during the negotiation, 
■which he, very unwisely, transferred to Lon^Son. 



THE KING'S SECOND VISIT TO SCOT- 
LAND. 1641. 

It was an unfortunate day for Charles that 
l>t>ought the Scotish com mi asi oners atid tbetr 
army to London. The Parliament, which he 
was obliged to caU, and which continued its 
Sittings for &a many years that it has been dis- 
tinguished by the name of the Lung Parlia- 
menl, opposed tlie king in every thing ; went 
completely along with the Scots in the design of 
forcing hira into complete submission to their 
own views ; and purposely kept the Scotish 
army in pay, that they tn ight be enabled to keep 
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him in. awe. Poor Charles was greatly to be 
pitied. He now found himself in a most de- 
pendent and helpless condition; and wns ob- 
liged to coTiaent to demands directly opposite 
to his most favourite viewa, and almost en- 
tirely subversive of his ro3'fll authority. 

One reason for his yielding to these de- 
mands was, that he wished to recover the afV 
fections of the Scots ; for his English subjects 
were now so refractory in their spirit, tbat he 
foresaw lie would soon be obliged to take up 
arms in support of his own rights as a king*, 
^e had heard, too, that many of the Scots 
were favourable to his cause; and he supposed 
that his presenC'e only \ra.a necessary to awaken 
the secret fire of loyalty, which was ready to 
burst forth in their breasts. In the hope, there- 
fore, of a general rising in hisfavourj he de- 
termined to pay anpther visit to Scotland. His 
journey thither was far from being pleasing. He 
Lad to pass through an army of rebellious sub- 
jects, whose leaders, though they had reduced 
him to his present humiliating and unhappy 
state, he found it necessary to caress. A commit- 
tee of hia English Parliament accompanied hira-i 
itB spies upon his Coii<lii<?t. And the persons 
who received him on bis tLfci\ii\ ■wA'Cft ■^X'^a-e- 
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■ppeftTBDce of cordial welcome, were the ve^ 
persons, who had lately been loud in cursi 
his tyranny, and who had taken up arma 
the purpose of aubvetting his powei*. 

His conduct, while in Scotland, wae fir" 
and conciliating. He sot oidy confirnied 
the Covenanters all that they could requi~ 
bj coiiBentiifig tp the eatjibli^hment of pt^t 
terianisni, and suspending the use of the 
turgj, but he chose HcnderEotii one of tbcir 
most popular preachers, as his chaplain, atMl 
attended their churches regularly, — hearing 
two and sometimes three long sermons in A 
day. He likewise heaped bonouTB on their 
chiefs and miliUfy leaden. He raised tfa4 
£arlof Ar^yle to the rank of a marquis ; Lard 
Xioudon to that of an earl; and he ermobled^ 
Getiefal Lesly by the title of Carl of LereDJ 

Tlie Scots showed themselves not ungra< 
fnl for these favours. They rerived an old 
laW) by which it ws& declared treason in any 
Bcotiah Bubject to levy troops, under any ptt- 
tence whatever, without the king's commi«- 
&ion; and, when Charles was about to )eai|^ 
the kingdom, the Earl of Levsn and Sir TflflB^ 
mas Hope, in the tvMne of the nobles and gen- 
tlemen, congraluVateA Vvm ovi Vwito^ ^'^w 
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full satidfaction In all things pertaining to re- 
ligion and liberty. 

One unfortunate circumstance occurred ivhile 
the king vas in Scotland, of which his enenucff 
eagerly availed themselves to checlc this rdnrn 
et" loyal feeling in the nation. The Marqaisea 
of Aigyle and HBmilton having discovered, or 
pretended to discover, fl plot fox their deetrac- 
tioTi, absented themselves for iome days from 
Parliament, and retired into the caumtry. Tha 
plot was suspected to be known and approved 
by the king; but, on a secret investigation of 
the affair by Parliament, he was completely re- 
lieved from this injurious suspicion. However; 
the Bnglia^h Parliament pretended to view this 
affair, which waa called the Incident, in a very 
serious and alarming light. As if it had been 
only part of a general plan for the destruc- 
tion of all the friends of liberty, they afTected 
the most serious apprehensions for their own 
safety r and demanded and obtained a guard 
firom the Earl of Essex, the lung's general in 
the »outh. 
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CIVIL WAR. 1642—46. 
CsjIiiles, on his r«tiirn to London, was W 
provoked by the indolence of the Conttnons 
House of Parliament, tliat he ordered five 
their popular leaders to be seizsd on a cbar 
of treoEOTi. It ia always imprudent and djin- 
g«roti5 to rage and threaten, without the means 
*f fulfilling fliie's threats- This the unhappy 
king most painfully eRperieticed. His attempt 
to seize their leaders inflamed Parliament to tiM 
Vtmost fury ; while his iirability to execute lili 
Qttempt rendered his authority despicable, and 
drew down upon him the open curses and 
inHults of the people. So numerous and « 
great were tile dangers th«t ver« now gather- 
ing around him, that lie thought it necessary, 
.for hi» own safety and that of his family, t« 
tetire irom Lib palace at Whitehall ; and U 
prepare for the dreadful remedy of redudng 
hia people to submlsigion by force of arms. 

A civil waT| my dear, as I have aJrea^ 
remarked to you, is the most dreadful cali- 
mity that can befal a nation. What would 
you think, it' you saw the people of tUe same 
country, nay', petaona wVio viere formerly afr 
quaintancea and goo* tmt\ft», xivj. ww. the 
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"members of the aame fsniily, ranging th*in- 
sdvea cm different sides, and taking up arms 
for tlie destruction of one another ? Such is 
civil war; a.nd in A War of ihU kind mare 
dTesdfu) atrocities are committed tlian in any 
other ; for the passions are inflamed by an op- 
poaititin of ientinient and opinioDj and s«em to 
become furious in propartion to the violence 
done to th& feelJngs of natural affection. Such 
waa the war in which the British nation was 
now to be involved by the unhappy disputes 
between the king and the Parliament; al- 
though, in justice to the English nation, I 
must observe, tha.t in this war they were guilty 

eomparatively few atrocities. 
• Charles was willing still to make conceB« 
siona to his Parliament, rsthet than involve 
the nation in such calamities ; but the more 
he yieldedj the greater were their ericroach- 
menta upon hia rights, and they seemed deter- 
mined to be satisfied with nothing short oftho 
total subversion of the royal power. When 
at length they demanded that he would sur> 
render to them fpr fi limited titne the Command 
of the militia, then the only raililary force of 
the kingdom, Charles, who saw that this 
would be ill effect resigning hia c.i£i»-«"ci.,-*e^Vi.fe.*. 
wfth vehemence, — " No I noK. tat «t\ Vovw'S 
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By this peremptory rcfueal, all hopes of re- 
conciliation were broken off, — and both partiei 
prepared for an appeal to the sword. 

The atsndard of the king was raised at Notx 
tinghara, on the 25th AuguBtj 164S, un 
circumBtancea which, ta superstitioua min 
iVould have been very discouraging, A vio* 
i^t tempest laid it prostrate during the ttigbti 
and prevented it from being Again erected for 
mevertil days. But the insigniBcance of hia 
^orce waa a atiU mgre discouraging citcuidp 
stance. He was obliged to leave his mull 
train of artillery at York, for want of hww 
•pt transport it* In addition to the tr^riM 
bands raised by the Sheriff of Nottiii^IiaJ 
he had only three hundred infajitry, and eigH 
hundred cavalryj ill provided with anue. flat 
the principal nobility and gentry were attach.' 
^ to hia cau»e ; sjid he pUiCed ^reat eonfidencf 
in their auperior courage and their ample rcr 
lourcea. The queen had succeeded in diflpo^ 
ing of the ckowd jewels, and In porcltuiof 
armsandammunition in Holland. AndCbarlu 
prepared eagerly for the coniUct, by which he 
hoped to be speedily restored to hi^ righto 
without mucW efaaOTv of blood ; and dispUj. 
ed in the cam^ a sv^t^\. Mvii^ «iJ«*ita, 
equaUy surpriseOlbKa ctvexi^yL&woiVVa^WCTAs- 
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' Parliament entt^r^il on this eventful war wHh 
very great advantages. They were in posses- 
sion of the Tojal treasure ; they hail all the 
aeapoTt9j cxcept Newcastle, in their powei-^i 
and tlieir customs yielded them a large reve- 
nue ; the fleet, ■with its lord admiral, the Earl 
of North umberl and, and his lieutenant, the 
Earl of Warwick, was devoted to their ser- 
vice; they had seized the magazines of arms 
und ammunition, and the fleet intercepted the 
greiLter part of those which were sent by the 
queen from Holland : the city of Loudon, and 
all the great cities in the kingdom, were eager 
in the cause of Parliament, and famished ^eat 
numbers of troops; and the orders issued by 
Parliament for loans of money and plate were 
BO readily obeyed, that, within ten days, so 
much plate was brought into the mint, that 
they could not find room to stow it. 

It is not my inCention to detail to you the 
variou3 battles which took place between the 
royal and parliamentary armiea in England, 
except in so far as the Scots were immediately- 
engaged in thera ; for you know I am now 
telling you stories from the History of Scot- 
land, not from the History of England. The 
Scots in general took pwt "ORe. "^Ti-^vttv 
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Parliament; and they w«te Uie more dUposed to 
do so in consequence of the discovery of an 
■larmiD^ plot tbe rescuing of the disaf- 
^cted in Scotland and England by the aid of 
the Irish Catholics. 

. It appeared that the queen, and the Earl of 
Antrinn,&nlrisb nobleman, had planned with tfae 
£UrU of Alontrose, Aboyne. Airle^j and Niths* 
didet that the Macdonalds should take arms in 
the Isles, and the Gordons in the north of Scotr 
Und; that, with their Highland dans^ they 
•hould oveTTvb«lia the Covenantera vrlv^e jet 
off their f^uard ; that they should then proc««d 
to England, and join the Irish papists, wfaq 
were to be carried over to that country for the 
mpport of the royal cause 
, The hope of seeing their f&voiirite form of 
church government eatabliahed in the neigh* 
bouring kingdom, another motive which 
rendered the Scotjsli presbyteriansvery willing 
to espouae the cause of the En^li^h Parliament. 
3oine ot'tlie leading members of that Parli^nMnt 
attended a convention of the Scotlab eatates, 
when a bolgmn LSAaus and covsnant wi 
framed f«r the purpose of promoting tbia i 
sififb^e reformaxion. Thia covenant was tr« 
(T^'ttcd to Londan, on^ aoWns^-^ n 
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hy the Assembly «f J>irioes convened at W«at- 
nuii8tet> 1.... i ti.iH ^it, H.~>>> 

It is much to be regretted that the Cove- 
nauterS) in their z«al foe the general cstabUsh- 
metitof preebyEerisniam, ahowed a persecut- 
ing spirit against those who refused to enter 
into their views. The Marquis of Hamilton, 
and his broth^rj the Efsrl of L^aik, who were 
bold enough to exipreas their di^pproviil of 
the covenant, xnd to question the authority 
by which their aagent to it waa required, were 
declared enemies to their God, their kin^, and 
their country ; their estates were ordered to 
be confiscated, and soldiers were sent to seize 
tlieir persons, with orders to kill -n-ithout he- 
sitation all who dared to reaist. These pro- 
ceedings were very inctnisistent with the mild 
religion of the gospel, which disclaims and 
forbids all_violent mean^ of bringing men to 
the ackiiawledgmentof the truth. And tho»e 
two noblemen, forced by persetutlpn frpm, 
their country, went anil offered their. servicea 
to the king, whose head-quarters were then at 
Oxford. . , 

Meanwhile, Charles had been prosecuting 
the war with great aiiccess. By a series of yii>> 
toiies, he had rendered himw^lL mi'sSRT ^'v "^fefc 
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western and northern countiesof Sngland,— his 1 
forces were numerousi and he had the prospect | 
of almoat inexhaustible supplies of troops from J 
Ireland. The English Parliament would pro^ 
bably have been unable to continue the con-*] 
test with any chance of success, had not tbel 
Scota sent to their aid an army of eighteeifl 
thousand infantry and three thousand cavalry.' 
The comnuind of this army was |pv«ii to 
Earl of LeveOj who had received his title fnxta 
Charles, and who had solemnly promised ncYer 
to bear arms aj^inst him. 

In consequence of tliia powerful Te-enfvTC^ 
ment, the parlinm^ntary cause bood became 
more promising'. The Scots, having crotsed 
the Tweed in the depth pf wintefj pushed for- 
ward to NewcaBtle. Their march was retard- 
ed by the snow, which then lay deep upon 
the ground j and before they could reach that 
town, its fortifications were completed. H&v- 
ing in vain summoned it to surrendep, they 
crossed the Tyne, and joined the parliament- 
ary army under the command of Sir Tbonuu 
Fairfax. Prince Rupert, the king-'s nephew, 
and eon of the German Elector- Palatine, hsv> 
ing succeeded in comYelHng the parliamentary 
array to raise tKe aVege ot XnnV. tavAved, tik^ 

i zi 
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opposition to tbe advice of bis best generals, 
to give it battle in. the op^ji field. , . 

This eventful battle took place on Maraton 
Moor, about eight milea distant from York. 
On this moor about AHy thouasnd Briti&Ii su1>- 
jects were arrayed for mutual destruction, — 
the numbers on both sides being nearly equal. 
It w&a oD the 3d of July that thia battle was 
fpught. After the greater part of the slay had 
been apent in preparation, adisljint cannonad- 
ing began, about three o'clock, as a mutual 
challenge to closer combat. Neither party 
eeeraed willing. to begin the attack; for a 
inourd ui<l ditch Uy between tlie armies, 
whicli rendered the a&sault peculiarly danger- 

I ■ At length, the left wing of the parliament- 
ary! amy, coneiating of English and Scctiah 
cava] (y, lushed f^irward, Jed on by Cromwell 
jmd.J)avid Lealy ; and, clearing the mouud, 
encountered the, right wing of the royal re- 
gular?, comniAnded by Prince Rupert, The 
conflict was fierce and obatinate ; but the 
cavalry of the royalists were forced to give 
way, bearing down at the same time the in- 
fantry that stood near them. The Marquis 
of Newcastle's regiment ■dis\i\a'St&. ^^Wttc-ivMi 
pravery. Oisilunmg to turn "Sisj^^k.*! ^Xvs^ 
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fell where they stooH, — each man ■occupying, 
with his dead body, the spot on which he bad 
been ranged at first. 

In the other wing-, victotjat fifst declared for 
the king's troops. Though Fairfax and Lam- 
bert had broken through the line of the royal- 
ists, they were speedily rslli«d by Sir Thomas 
Lucas and Colonel Hervey, who, in their turn, 
threw the parliamentary troops into disorder, 
and routed the -whole of that wing. They wee 
about to seize the enemy's carriages and bag- 
gage, when Cromwell^ returning frora the 
pursuit of Prince Rupert's detachmenti turn- 
ed in this (juatter likewise the tide of victory. 

The royal army was now completely discom* 
6ted. Their whole train of artillery^ vith tea 
thousand stand of arms, fell into the hands rf 
the conquerors ; fifteen hundred were m&de 
prisoners ; and three thousand perished cn 
the lield. After this signal defeat, the caiut 
of Charles was ruined in England. 



EXPLOITS OF THE MARQUIS OF ] 
THOSE. 1644—45. 

Whii.b the loy^V aiow -wBTa 'Cr>3.i. -aMi 
fvl ia England, and 'isve 'S>^«w.*4 
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there was contributing m materially to his 
ruin, it was from Scotland that the king now 
expected reliefi «nd that the htipe e*eii e£ 
complete tnumph over Kis enemie* be^an la 
be inspired by the enertiom of one dariog^uKi 
ardcQt spiritj, who y/aa entirely devoted lo hi* 
cause. 

This vaa James Graham, Earl and after« 
wards Marquis of MontroBt, whom J Cor- 
m»ly mentioned, you remmnber, at one 
the leaders of the Covenantee, when tJiey fifX 
took up arms ag-ainst the king. But evm be* 
forfi the king's Ust visit to Edinburgh, Moo- 
trose had been aecretly jiarned over to faU 
cause. The stem and gloomy iauAermee at 
the Cov«nantera wad ill luited to hi* ycnrtbM 
and poetical imagination; tli^ir )ftt£atmtt tt 
his rivals, Argyle and hoAy, oAskImI lua 
ambitio'n ; and the miafortuJie* of Cba/lca «s« 
cit^d his compaasion, and rewJcred Mm eaycr 
to mnbe amends for his temponry Atbti^um, 
by the devoted Loyalty wiib wUeb be dhoaU 
serve him in future. He bad indMMl alM- 
teen noblemen of diuinition ta awlmilbl s 
bond in apposition lo tlur CoTcncDtCTV, to Iw 
true to the king, and to tupport bin Mg/iim^ 
all his enemies; but having bcm 
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B correspondence vith Chsries/he was 
mitted ^ close pri»oner to Edinburgh C«Btl«' 

On being released from imprisonment, M 
ttose had rqiaired to England ; and it -was ott 
iiis 8ugg«Btion that a plot was farroeA for 
bringing over the Inieb Catholics, to co-op«« 
rat« with the ecemies of the Covenanter* in 
Scotland. 

These enemiea were numerous, eapedaH]' 
in the North and West Highlands. Thm 
episcopacy, so much hated in the Lowlajidaj 
wa» generally favoured. Th* Alarqai^ flf 
Huntly, and the Gordon^, a very pimetftA 
clan, were warmly atuicbed to the royal cansM 
The chiefbdns and their clans, who considered 
mutual fidelity and attachment to each otbtf 
fls the most natural of feelings and the rtuM 
sacred of duties, and who viewed the kingh 
the light of the principal chiefUin of the atiHI 
heard with horror of the disaffection of hiftpc0> 
pie; and, with the exception of the large dis^ 
trict over which the influence of the Earlrf 
Argyle extended, they were in getieral it^ 
clmed to take up arms in the can»eof theit 
sovereign. This favourable diaposition wai 
increased by the prospect which MontrMt 

held out to them TCR^^\M ^wj . sun 
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booty. The more generous feeling of pity for 
the misfortunes of their king ga.ve likewise 
new ardour to the loyalty for which th* High- 
Inndefs have always b'Cen rfmarkablf. 

Encouraged as he was by th^se favourable 
circumataTicea, Montrose had to encounter 
great ditBculties and dangers in his first iit- 
tempts to retrieve the affjiirs of the unfnrtu- 
ratc Charlca. Having collected a small body 
of cavalry in Westmoreland, one of the fron- 
tier counties of Eng'land, he burst at once Into 
Scotland, and resolved to force his way to 
Stirling, where a body of royalists were to be 
ready to join him. He raised the royal stand- 
ard at Dumfriea, having taken the town by 
surprise, made the provost prisoner, and a 
troop of horae^ cammanded by Druinmond of 
Pitcairn j but, on the approach of Sir John 
Brown of Fordel with a considerable force, 
hia English followers began to mutiny, and 
he waa forced to disband them. 

He now formed the desperate reaolution of 
travelling through the very counties of Scotland 
where the Covenanters were most powerful, till 
he shoold Peach hh friends m the north, He 
set out accordingly with only two attendanls, 
diaguising himaelf as t\ie\r ^taoTO. '^Viji-^ 
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pretended to be gentlemen belongiDg to Um 
Earl a£ Leven'g regiment, and MoBttom, 
poorly dressed and miaeraUy mounted, led « 
spare horse. He travelled every moment at 
the hazard of his life ; for bad be been dia* 
covered hj tbe Covenanter*, they would cer- 
tainly have put him to death. You may 
judge, then, of bis terror, when a soldier, after 
passing bis two attendants, came up to him, 
and saluted him 1^ bis name and title. When 
Montrose was endeavouring to cravince hni 
that be was mistaken, " Do I not know," 
said tbe soldier, " my NoUe Lmd of Ma» 
troaeP— Jmt go diy vay, and God be widi 
thee." For some time after this rencounter, 
Montrose and his attendants were kept every 
moment in foar of bdng apprehended ; but 
the soldier was attached to his old leader, and 
never betrayed him. 

Having reached Stratbeam, be lurked there 
for some time hi expectation of the inKMnised 
■assistance from Ireland, and gathering infiDr- 
mation, by means of bis spies, ofthe state of the 
royal party. At length be beard that a body 
of Irish troops bed landed in tbe West Hifl^ 
Innds, and were wandering from place to 
plaee, follo-wedby KTg^\%'«''ifi^ ^ TOich eupe- 
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rior force. A messenger, whom he despatch- 
ed on purpo^, brought him more certain word 
thAt these were the expected aiisilinriea sent 
to him by the Earl of Aatrim. Having s«nt 
orders to their leader to proceed to ihe dis- 
trict of Athol«j he despatcFieil emissaries at 
the same time to the chiefs of that country to 
muster their clans; and, accompanied by his 
kinsman, Graham of Inchbraco, as his guide, 
he himeelf set out to-ploee himtielf at the head 
of the troopB- 

You will scarcely wonder that the Irish, 
■wTxsn they saw a man in the plain Highland 
dress, with only one altendantj come to claim 
tlie command of them, could not believe that 
he Was the great Montrose, of whom they had 
heard bo much; or that a person so meanly 
dreased, and so poorly attended, could bear 
the king's commiesion as lieutenant-general of 
Scotland. Montrose himself was almost equally 
disappointed in the appearance of this Irish 
force, for it consisted of only about fifteen 
hundred men, but poorly armed and equipped, 
while he had expected nearly as many thou- 
sands. His fame and popularity, however, 
soon attracted tiumbeta of the Highlandera 
around hia Btan«iard ; and tVio*i'^ ^"C^^s. lai 
inferior in numbers to hia e\i.eTci\«s,V«^'&'^'^* 
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to keep a]ive the erdour of his troops, by lad- 
ing them into immediate action. 

He knew that Argyle, with a strong body 
of Ilia clan, was in pursuit of the Irishj and. 
that Lord Elcl^o, Lard Tullibardln, and Loiit 
Drummoiid, had collected a large army of 
Lowlanders, for the purpose of giving him 
battle if he should venture to come down from 
the hilla. Notwithstanding all this^ he re- 
solved to give battle to Lord Elcho, who was 
stationed near Perth ; acidj on coming up, he 
found the forces of thcit nobleman drawn up 
on the plain of Tippermuir, about three miles 
from tile town. 

Moatroac had la Sght under great disadvan- 
tage. The army of Lord Elcho amounted to six 
thousand men, well furnished with cannon, and 
supported by a coneiderttble body of cavalry : 
they were attended, likewise, by a number (f 
ministers, who exhorted them to fight valiantly, 
and, offering up fervent prayers in their behalf, 
BBSuted them of vietot-y. The army of Mon- 
trose scarcely amounted to three thousand: 
he had no cannon, toid three horaes were all 
his caralfj. To the t-eligious seal of his ene- 
mies he had only to oppose the fiery cou- 
rage of bis halt-baibaiom \.^oq\a. Ka.vinj 
driven back the cavaVr? oi Co^^'ns 
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after a slight akiriDiaht the KigliLanderS) sup- 
pprted by a heavy fire from tlie Irish musket- 
eers, ruslied with irresifitible fury upon tliemain 
body of the ememy, anil put them to flight. 
TLte'C hundred of tbe Coveaantera were slain in 
the|)iirsiiit ; their artillery and baggage fell into 
the lia.nds af their pursuers, and the victorioaa 
army entered Perth without farther oppoaition. 

After retoaiiiing three days in this town, 
Montrose marched to Angus, where he v/aji 
joined hy the aged Eai-l of Airly and two of 
his eQJis, who adhered to him faithfully in all 
the variety of his future forluues. This ac- 
cession to his force was in some measure count- 
erbalanced by the death of Lord Kilpont, who 
was murdered by Jajnes Stewart of Ardvoir- 
lich, a young Highland gentleman, with whom 
he lived on terma of the greatest intimacy, and 
who had endeavoured in vain to detach him 
from the cause of Montrose. 

From AnguSj Montrose hoatened by forced 
marc^hea to Ab6td.&&asllirej in the hope uf 
rousing the Marquis of Huntly and the Gor- 
dons to take arms, Tlie unateady Highland- 
era, whose custom it had ever been to retire 
'^'hen they hiid acquired a little plunder, had 
already deserted him in great nunLbwa -i ™-'!>. 
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OH reaching the Dee be found Lard Durleigb, 
and Lord LewiA Gordon, a son of the Ala 
quia of Huntly, who had gone over to til 
Covenanters, poeted on the opposite bank 
the river viih p. force superior lo htaowti, ag 
ready to dispute his passage. 

Having crossed by a ford higher up the ri vi 
NonCroGe uttacked the enemy in flmk. 
make up for his deficiency in cavAlry, of wiuch 
the enemy are said to have had five hundmblrij 
while he had not fifty, h« mingled with bflim 
horsea number of niusketeera diBtiiiguished by 
their speed and activity. These soon put U 
Bight the cavalry of Lord Lewie Gordon; and 
then rushing lo the other wing, attacked the 
cavalry of the Covenanters with equal bucccbi. 

In the mean time the two bodies of infantry 
were c9iirionadii]g eaoh other ; atid bere the 
Covenanters Be9iiie<l at first to have the ad . ^ 
vantage. An incident, which happened tf^M 
this part of the combat, will serve to show yo^^ 
vith what spirit and courage the troops of 
Montrose were animated. A eannon.ball hav- 
ing carried oW the leg of an Irishman, the 
•poor fellow cried outj with great E^ming 
glee, " Go on — this bodea me promotion ; for 
now the geneiaX xVW ttiaV* ;i t 
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Availing himself of this undatinteil spirit) 
Montroaeled up hiamen to the very mmtU of 
tlie enemy's muskcte, wlien they rushed fur> 
ward in a most desperate charge. Tde rout 
v/As almost imiuetliate. The CovenBiitera fled 
in the utmost canaternation, and the pursuers 
and the pursued rushed together within the 
gstes of Aberdeen. 

This toivn had two strong claims on the 
clemency of Montrose. It liad always lieen 
attaehed to the royal cause; and it bad cm 
a. fofnier' o-cc^sipti sulTfi-ed H^vc-i'ely for its 
loyalty from Montrose himself, when he v/as 
sent by the Covenanters to engage it in their 
cause, or to puuish it for refuaal. Yet he 
found himaelf obliged to give way to the cruel 
and plundering disposition of his savage 
troops ; and the most dreadful scenes >of bar- 
barity ensaed. i'iva days were spent by the 
conquerora in every species of outrage on 
the defenceless inhabitants. Alike intent on 
blood and spoil, Uiey stripped thdr victims 
before plundering them, to preserve their 
clothes unstained by gore. Men were slaugh- 
tered an the presence of iheif violated wives 
and daughters ; and the wretched survivors 
were not permitted to inter thciv tleaii, -v^Waw; 
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bodies lay exposed in the streets, tiil the sfH 
proach of Argyle campelled Montrose wllH 
Ilia barbaria-ns lo relinquish the town. 

]Vl&ntroae retired nfri-thwards to the SpejH 
in the hope of b«Iiig re-enforced by the GoiJ 
ilona; but Iluntly, jealous of his fame, raH 
fltUl rts-enting^ his atrocities iit his former at- 
pedition as a leader of the Covenauters, vai 
|( in no haate to join him, or to strengthen him 
svith accesfiioriH of troops. More of the High* 
landers had deeerted him, and i-eturneil hont 
to secure and enjoy thair booty. On reach- 
ing the Spcy, he found the boats drawn upi 
slid the te'liolie force of Moi'ay shire really 
Id" oppose hira on the opposite banlcB ; while 
Argylcj with a superior force, was aclvwdnf 
onhi« rear. An:er burying hia artillery in ■ 
morass, he took refuge, with his little army, 
among the mountains and forests, till he reach* 
e^d in safety the rocky wilds of Badenock 
He descended thence to Alhole, otid site- 
wards to Angus-shire, still followed at a cau- 
tious distance by Argyle; then, sudden)] 
t turning to the north, he endeavoured, but still 
r4n Tain, to rous.e tbe Gordons to hisassistmce 
. At Fyvie Castle he was brought into a cri- 
tical situatioit, Erom. -A^tiOa 'iS. ttiafiired hU hlL 



addresB And activity to extricate himself. H-is 
Br«oy dJtl not now exceed eighteen himdred 
men, when he found himself suddenly threat- 
ened and nearly Burrounded with very supe- 
rior i'orcea, under the command of Arg-yle and 
Lothian. Hig position was strong, but could 
not have heen long maintained against such a 
superior force. By means of ditches and en- 
closures, & part of the enemy had already 
found their way into the principal approacli 
to this position, and his men were bediming 
to look dismayed, when Montrose, affecting 
to tre^t llieu- advance very lightly, c&Iledoutto 
a young and gallant Irish officer, '* What axe 
you doing, O'Kean? can you not chase the§e 
troublesome rascals out of the ditcheg and 
endosufea-'" O'Kean itistantly ruahed for- 
ward with his battalion, and, driving the ene- 
my before him, got possession of some of their 
gunpowder- This was an article of which 
MoiLtroiec'A arniy stood much in need ; but the 
gallant Irishman complained that they had 
omitted to leave a supply of ball correspond- 
ing to the powder. Lothian, who made an 
attack on the other aide with four troops of 
hone, was easily repulsed; and Montrose, 
surrounding hia camp -with fixc^'o's w^^t*., 
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deceive the enemy, made good his retreat iat(t> 
fiadenoch by his forraer route. 

On this re treat he was deaet-ted by most of 
Lowland gentleineti who had joined him, &nd 
who were dispirited and exhausted by such ia* 
cessaat fatigues; and the Iriahj much reduced 
in numbers, were almost his only force. Had 
his opponents now tak«n advantage of hit 
weakneas, they might have crushed him f«r 
ever; but they were loo much wom out with 
the fatigues of their harassing campaign la 
^laraue, amidst the inclemency of mountain* 
storms, BO active an enemy; and they weie 
^lad to ratire into winter -quarter a. . 

But e-cen the severity of a Highland wlnW 
coald not repress the activity of IVIontrow. 
He had received a re-enforcement from the 
Maedonalds of the Isles, and he resolved to 
take his enemy by surprise. While Argylc 
was residing at his castle of Invetary, in pw 
feet confidence that no hostile force could ap- 
proach hin:i,hewas astonished with the iufonvA- 
tion, that Montroae with hia army had forced an 
entry into the wildest and remotest receGses gt 
his country, over deep and untrodden snows, 
and was gratifying his animosity to the chiet- 
taiti by letting Ioomi "lVw 'tw'j «f war agm 
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the clan. The cattle were driven away or (le^ 
Btroyed, the houses raized to the prounil, the 
inhiihitants niaasacred,^ — the mvnders having 
divided themselves into tliree banded, fvr the 
purpose of rendering the desolation more com- 
plete. Their ravages extended over Breadal- 
bane. Lorn, and Argyle, to the borders of Loch- 
aber ; and the chiet'Yain hi mself narrowly es- 
caped l>y getting into a fishing-boat, and put- 
ting out to sea. After continuing the work of 
dera-Btation for a month, MontraB« raarched 
northwards to Inverness, in the hope of beii^ 
re-enforced by a general gathering of the clans; 
atid ao confident was he of success, th&t he 
wrote to Charlies, imploring hira rot to make 
an ignominiou.'i peace with hi» rebellious Par- 
liament, and promising to march, next cam- 
paign, with a victorious army to his aid. 

Argyle was active in furnishing himself 
with the means of retaliating' the injuries sub- 
tained by himself and his dependanU- He hmi 
received some forces from the low country; he 
had collected around him his numerous clan, 
burning with revenge, and had advanced to 
Inverlochy Castte, situate at the western es- 
tremtty of that chain of lakes which intersects 
the Highlands from the Atlantic, to t.Uft <i«t- 
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man OctsDj as 1 sliall show you on ttie map of 
Scotland, Montrose, heariti^ of this while he 
was on liis way to the nortli, smldenSy reveriwd 
hiB mBTch, and, passing with incredible per- 
aeverance over pathless wilds, atill covered with 
mow, CAine by surprise upon Ids adversary, 
who imagined that he was an hundred mike 
distant. 

• It was night when the forces of MontfMto 
appieflre<l before Inverlochy Castle. The a&* . 
vaiiced posts of Argyle, driven back into tin 
OKBtle, gave the alarm ; and am the fatigue af 
their inarcli prevented the truopa of Afontroae 
from milking an assault upon the castle that 
night, the Campbelle were drawn out in the 
morning to give them battle. The faint-heart- 
ed Arpyle, chiefly anxions fltcnt his own safety, 
puelied off in liia galley into the mixldte of 
the lake, that he might have a view af 
the battle, and witneas the exertions of hU 
clansmen without sharing their d^ng-er. Al- 
tJiough they fonght very bravely, he had bood 
the mortification to sec their complete det«A. 
fifteen hundred of them perished in the lial* 
tie or the pursuit; and the Highlands weK 
now left completely open to the conqueror. 
On returning to ttie woVfei^tOTtaose wits at 
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length joined by the Gordons and the Grants ; 
and wherever he appeared, the fame of his 
victories, or the dread of his vengeance, drew 
Dunibera around his statidiLrJ. Hitherto the 
Priv J -Council in Edinburgh heard, with little 
concern, of his operations ; for they knew that 
he was watehed by their own generals with 
a superior force, and they daily expected to 
hear of his being overpowered. But now 
that he had defeated And dispersed thefalilow- 
ers of Argyle, that his standard was surround- 
ed with a powerful and increadng force, and 
that he was ready to burst forth upon the low 
country, they began to be seriously alarmedj 
and reaolved to arrest hinij if possible, in 
his desolating career. For this purpose they 
recalled Lieu tenant- General Baillie, an officer 
of reputation, from England, and joined witli 
him in the command Sir John Urrey, or, as 
the £lti£li?h pronounced his name. Hurry, a 
brave but unprincipled soldier of fort une, who 
served agfl.insi: the king or the parliament, as 
humour or interest inclined. 

These generals were despatched with an 
army of four tliousand veterans agdnst Mon. 
troee, for the purpose of preventing him from 
crassing the Tay or Forth, and ^ftwiftoetiis.'^ 

"5. ^ 
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into the gouthern couTities. A number of the 
Gordons had again deserted his standard, 
his cavalry did not exceed one hundred 
fifty. Yet, with only eight hundred men, 
had come down upon Dundee, and taken itb 
storm. He had already aet 6re to it in one 
quarter, and his troops vrere dispersing in 
B«areh of plunder, when he learned that BmI- 
lie and Urrey were within a mile of the town. 
He instantly recalled his tvoopg, und by tTie 
most skilful movements effected his retreat, 
and coittimied to march sixty miles before t 
very superior army, till he at length secured 
himself among the mountains. In this retreat 
it ts said that his troops passed three days and 
two nights in fighting and marching, withont 
food or rest. Had these trcmps been aa steady 
as they were liardy and brave, they woitld 
have been equal to any achievement; but 
vboth hts Highlanders, and the gentlemen who 
torapoaed hie Mvalryj deserted him and re- 
tnrned at pleasure, and of course could nt' 
be relied upon. 

To pf-event the escape of Montroae, "Bai 
And Urrey divided their forces. Bftilli^, (tf 
revenge of Ihia flevastations, and to impair hit 
resources, \aii\ -waaVe 'Cnc i^elcn^x ^fi fisSwle. 
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Urrcy advanced inn-thwardg, in the hope of 
overtaking him in his retreat to the bills. At 
tile vigilance and activity of Montrose baffled 
all hia attempta, Urrey, M-ho waa Btrengthened 
by considerable re-enlbrcements at Inverness, 
resolved to jfive him battle. Montrose, though 
he likewise had received some actessious of 
troopSj was atiU gi'e^tly inferior to liis ene- 
mies in numbers ; yet he waa eager to fight 
before the; could ^gaiii unite* 1 
He posted, him&elfat Auldearn, a village near 
Nairn, and, having drawn up hia men in such 
a manner as to conceal hia inequality of force, 
he there waited the assault of the enemy. His 
position was extremely favoiirable ; for the vil- 
l^e was situate on an eminence, with a rising 
ground behind, and enclosures on each aide 
and in front. On the right he stationed four 
hundred Irishmen and Highlanders, under the 
command of Alexander Macdonald, the Irish 
leader, with airict orders that they should not 
$aUy from the sheepfolds and enelosurea. As 
he wished to draw the attention of the enemy 
towards thia strong poaiiion, he unfurled there 
the royal standard, which he usually displayed 
where he comraanded in person. The princi- 
pal part of his army waa drawn wi^^NsSs. 
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Bide of tbe village, where he himself 
mended the infantry, and Lord Gordon t 
cavalry. PlaeiTig a few determined men 
front of the village, and his cannon in the a' 
line, he made it appear as if the houses 
vefed & body of infantry. -( 
■ Urrey attacked the right -wingf with 
fury, hut waa speedily repiilBed, On rene 
ing the attack, he taunted Alacdoiiald wi 
cowardice, for keeping within the shelter 
the sheepfolda. Stung with this reproach, 
fiery Irishman rushed from the enclosur 
contrary to the express commands of his gi~ 
ral; and his handful of men, unable to c 
with the superior numbers opposed to thorn, 
were quickly thrown into diawder. Whik 
Macdonald was making the most desperate 
exertions to rally his men, their critical situa- 
tion was reported to Montrose; who, iiisteMl 
of appearing disconcerted, called out to LiOtA 
Gordon, " What are we doing AT acdonaM 
has been victorious on the right, and if we do 
Dot make haste he will tarry off* all the bw 
nours of the day." Lord Gordon, makinjf a fiK 
rioua charge on the cavalry of^the Covenanter^ 
drove them oS the Held ; and though tbe in- 
iantry, composed ot ■vetGran W'&o'^s,, t-tj 
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firm for some time, they were at length roatcd 
at every point, 

• I JVIacilonalcl having agaia got bis men within 
the encloaurea, stood himself to defend the en. 
trance, sword in liand, with n target on Mb 
lefl iirni. So hardly was he presaed by the 
enemy's pikemen, that two or three of their 
epears were sometimes etuck in iiis target at 
a tiiTie> while he disengaged bimself, more than 
atice;, by trotting oiT the heads from (he eh^it^ 
with a stroke of hia broadsword. 

On the appearance of Montrose with his 
victorious troops, Macdonald was relieved, — 
Urrey'B men, after a most obstinate resistance, 
were completely overpowered. Two thousand 
of them Fell) and all their baggage and ammu- 
nition became the prey of the conqueror, 

Montrose again defeated the united forcce of 
BfuUie and Urrey at Alford; but the death of 
Lcrd Gordpn, who fell, pierced by a musket- 
ballj while he was engaged in the thickest of 
the battle, waa a losa which lie severely de- 
plored, undi which alnioat counterbalanced Ute 
advantage of the victory. loo 

While the north of Scotland was thus demtf 

laU'd with war, the south was afflicted wttli 

the Btill more dreadful atawcae <ivc ^«sgsa. 

-■1 
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ConsWriiBtiori and dismay filled, the 4(ingdjoir- 
But Argyle, more vigorous in th* council than 
in tbe field, supported, by his energetic mea- 
Bui'es, the einking spirits of the nation. The 
nobility and gentry were ordered to take anas. 
All persona were prohibited, under gevere pe- 
naltiea, from leaving tlie eou]itry ; and a force 
of ten thoiisand men was ordered to be levied 
ChrnugliDut the kingdom. - • ' ii 

Montrose, eager to moke good his promiu 
to the kin^, sallied forth irom the mouotaina 
with an army of ^ix thousand, and rushed, like a 
desolating torrent upon the low tountry, tJ^V" 
ing crossed the Forth, at a ford about six miles 
above Stirling, he wa» opposed at Kilsyth by 
BailLie, who had hurried from Perth to watch 
his motions, and, if possible, to arrest his pro> 
gress. The battle was blcjody and decisive. 
The Covenanters were speedily and corapletdy 
routed. They were pursued fourteen suIh 
from the field of battle ; and of an army of six 
thousand, five thousand are said to have pe- 
riaiied. All Scotland was now open to Mon- 
trose; and in order to conciliate the good-will 
of the nation, he endeavoured to remove, by s 
show of A deration, the hatred excited by his 
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uriBuccessfal. lie was juincd, iivdeed, Liy a 
few gnndeea, who had secretly tavoiiired the 
cause of the ktDg ; but his army was, upon tlie 
whole, rather diminiaheil by deseniun, lhan 
iuci-eaE^ by tiny cbusidetablc itfceaaian af 
numbers. 

The principal Coveranters had taken refuge 
in Berwick, where they were joined by Gene- 
ral David Lcsly. That able officer, on hfiar- 
ing- of the fatal battle of Kilsyth, and the ad- 
vftnce of the conqueror towards the borders, 
hastened from England by rapid marches to 
oppose him. Hearing that Montrose, with hts 
army, was stationed in Ettrick Forest, he ap- 
proached under th^ CQnc-ealifletit itf night, and 
advanced undiscovered within half a mile of 
the enemy's camp. 

' Montroae himaelf, with his cavalry, was sta- 
tioned in the town of Selkirk, while his in- 
fantry were encamped on Philiphaugh, a ris- 
ing ^ound on the left bank of ths Ettrtck — 
the two portions of his army being thua di- 
vided by a considerable stream. Ledy, lead- 
ing on his troops in two divisiuns, attacked 
both d^nka of the royahsta at the same tiiue. 
The left wing was soon thrown into confuiiion j 
the right, supported by a wiiod»fo\»'^«t^'^^i- 



courage woptliy fiE" their former fsme- T 
firing ami Bhoiits of tlie ijombatant* rou8 
Montroaei who, hastily assembling liU cavaJ 
crogjed tli€ Uttrick, when h« tad th? mort' 
c&tion to find hix infantry in the disorder 
defeat. He made a desperate attempt to r 
caver the victory j but hia ddll oad peraon 
valour were u»av&iling against the aujiet", 
numbers and disciplined courage of the 
my ; and, being left with only thirty horse, ' 
wag Compelled to seek refuge iu flight, a 
treating up the Yarrow, he crossed into 
vale of Tweed, ajid readied Peebles in Siifetj. 

The barbarities which the Covenaatcra per- 
petrated upon their unhappy prisoners have 
lixed a deep stain upon their name and their 
cause; and afford one, amon|; a thousand ed^i 
lancholy pr^wfs, that, when the passioug are, 
strongly excited, as they always are in a civH 
and especially in a religious war^ the feelings of 
liHinanity and the Christian temper are ex- 
tinguished or forgotten. The wretched royal, 
iats who were taken in the battle or pursuit, 
were crowded into the coyrt-yard of Newarl 
Castle, upon the Yarrow, where tliey were shot 
in co]d blood, and hastily interred in a place 
called from thi* citcuTn8lai\t« S\avR--Kvc-a's.|e5, 
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The vengeance of the Covenanters was not 
confined to the victims of war. Some persons 
of th« highest distinction were selected for 
esecutioiij for the crime of loyalty to their 
king, which they very naturally and properly 
consideTcd one of the moat sacred duties. Of 
those who perished on th* scaffold, the most 
diBtinguished was Sir Robert Spotiawood, Pre- 
sident of the Court of Session, whose father 
■was Archbishop of St Andrews, and whose 
only crinie was, that he had broug-ht from Eng- 
land the king's commission, appointiTig IMon-' 
trose captain-general of Scotland, LordOgilvy, 
who was condemned io execution, esceped by 
exchanging clothes with his sister in prieoit. 

Montrose himself rietumed to the High- 
lands ; but his former reputation waa too much 
tarnished by his defeat at Philiphaugh, to be 
now of much avail to the royal cause ; and the 
king himself) out of a generous concern for 
thia unfortunate nobleman, who had been 6a 
devoted to his service, sent orders that he 
ehould disband hia little army, and provide for 
his own safety. The order was twice given 
before Montrose yielded a reluctant obedience, 
and embarked in a brig bound for Norway, 
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dis^uiaing' himself, for still greater secimty. 
the servant of hia chaplain. 

The victo}^e§ aad th« defeat of this h 
nobleman were equally fatal to the unfortunate 
Charles. His victoriesj buoying him up wi« 
deluHive h«p?9, encouraged him to persist 
bis vain cont«.9t with Parliament, and to rej 
all their proposais for peace. The defeat 
Fhiliphaugb deprived him of his last refu 
and complatetl the series of disasters which 
party had Btiatained during tbisi campaigv. 



KING CHAULES SUItEENDERS HIMSEt 
TO THE SCOTISH AIIMV. 



The poor king waa now reduced to the 
extremity. Parliament rejected tho»e very 
terms of pe^e vrhich, a abort time before, they 
had themselves prapoaed, and nothing but bii 
UD conditional sabmiission would satisfy tbeO' 
On the persuasion of the French anabaasatkr. 
be at length adopted the desperate resotutim 
of throwing himself into the arms, of the Scot* 
iah Covenanters, who then lay ett'Cacnpeil b9> 
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. - You may easily imagine the perplexity into 
which the Scots were thrown by this unwel- 
come ■visit4 They could not betray into the 
Itani^S of tis einemies Ch^ii' f!DV€re!gn, wild bud 
thrown himaelf upon their protection, without' 
doing violence toevery generous feeling, and in- 
curring^ the tletestation of all right-hearted men^ 
in their own and every succeeding age. And 
yet they could not keep hira among them, and 
espouse his cause> without violating their so- 
lemn engagements to Parliamentj with whose 
power they were tjutte unable to cope. To 
free themselves from the suspicion of having 
invited the king by any promise of assigtinCCj 
tlioy immediately sent notice to the English 
Parliament of his arrival in their camp. Si- 
milur inl'ormation was sent, at the same time, 
to the autliontiea in Scotland. All tills they 
were bound in duty to do j for you will bear 
in mind th»t the army to which Charles had 
thus intrusted hi? safety, was not his own, but 
hud been levied for the express jjurpose of as- 
BiBting the English Parliament against him, 
and of enabling the Cgvenantfra in ScotUnd 
to reduce him to submission to their wishes in 
regard to cliurch-govcmment. 

Well, they could not alVat aMCK^'avJi.'«e--«^^ 
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course to follow, wittiutit receiving inab- 
tionsfroni tlieir superiors; and therefore tbej* 
treated the king with such distant respect, as 
prevented any conGdential intercourse betw 
him and their leaders, and left them tree 
adopt any measures which future circu 
Etancea might render desirable or proper. 
. The king's ariUy had been besieging N 
ark ; but, nt the request of the Scotiah ]^&d 
he orderedi the town to Burrender, and t 
iiamediately gave It up to the ^n^lish Par" 
ment. Next day they retired north-ward 
Neweaatle, that, being farther removed ft 
the control of Parliament, they might be 
bfrHcrable to avail themselves of the king's pre* 
Ecnc« among thera for the restoration of geat- 
ral tranquillity. Their subsequent condoct 
towards the king hag been much misrepre- 
sented; and were we obliged to take the AG- 
count of it wliich the English historiaiu have 
given, we should be forced to join in the gf- 
noral detestation to wliich ithas been held uji, 
and to blush for our country. 

Now, my dear, though it is natural 
right to be warmly attached to our coun 
land to be keenly interested in its honour, 
must not allem^tV, isicni "A the ex 
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oT truth; tind wefe I convinced that the eon- 
duct nf my e-ountrymen deserved to be viewed 
in the odious light in wEiich it has been so ge- 
nerally repreBented, I certainly shpuld not say 
one word in their vindication. Fortunately 
truth enables, as the love of ray country 
strongly inclines me, to free their memory 
from the infamy with which it hag hitherto 
been covered ; and to prove that the Scotish 
lenders, instead of being branded as mercenary 
tpaJtot-s, deserve the highest ajiprobation for 
the wise, upright, and honourable manner, in 
which ihcy acted on this occasion. 

Tbe double duties which they had to per- 
form, rendered their task peculiarly difiicalt 
and delicate. While honour forbade them to 
violate their engagements to Parliament, ge- 
nerosity inclined them to protect the sovereign 
who had distinguished them by his confidenee. 
Having prevailed with Charles to surrender 
New-ark and lii^ other remaining fortresses 
into the hands of Parliament, they, on the 
other hand, exerted all their influence to ob- 
taJn from Parliament the most lavourable 
terms for Charles j and promised, if he would 
agree to the Covenant, to hazard their lives 
and fortunes for therestoraUoriotti^ii.'fCfe.wf*?). 
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Though they were grieved and ili»appointed 
at Ilia rejecting ternna on vrliich his crown, hh 
freedom, and even his life depentUd, they stiU 
felt a most anxinua interest in his safety ; ani 
surely they ■vere not ta he blamed, if they 
were Careful not to draw down upon them- 
gelves the vengeance of the English Parlia- 
ment, by openly and decidedly espousing the 
cause of a monprch, wljo would give them no 
seciirity for the preservation of that constitu- 
tion, in church and state, for which they haif 
drawn their swords, ajid which they held eo dear. 

Bill it haa been said, that Parliament bribed 
them, with a large sum of money, to deliver 
lip the king. Now, this is a most false and 
malicious calvimny. They were now desirou« 
to withdraw their forces from Enj^lnnd, where 
the prevailing party, instead of showing gra- 
titude for their services, viewed them with 
jealousy and aversion. A much larg«7 suU 
than that which they received was due to them, 
as arrears for the maintenance of their army; 
and, instead of its being given orreceiv«d 
bribe, it wag esacted, and reluctantly paid^ m a 
debt, every article in their charge being exa. 
mined into vfitK ittost scrupulous care, and 
(febated wit^i. verv -wmwoCb- 
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at one of bis own 
e capital. They aseerted, tliat, 
Biibjecta, th.0y were »i le^t a 
ed in his person as the Sngllshj 
eches of their commissioners onl 
Dt subject vrete printed immeilil 
Bing delivered, that the induenr 
guments might be extended as wi] 
ibl«y These apeecbes, however, 
and suppressed by the Engbsh I 
They were again published in S 
^nd the English Parliament fa 
Bry to reply to their argHmenta i 
laboured vindication. All this is 
bnsiateDt with the supposition thi 
|bargain had been made between 1 
id the Scotish army fur the delii 
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nifested in favour of the kiag ; bat the der 
gave in a aolemn warning against any attei 
to restore bim to the throne, so long as he 
fused to accede to the Covenant; and his oh- 
etinnte refiisal defeated all the intentions and 
elTorts of his friends. It was in vain that 
rommi&si oners from the three e&tates of nobll 
]ity. clergy^ and gentrjr, were appointed to roA 
eon with him. When tliey warned him thai 
Scotland could afford hi™ no refuge or aid, 
tinless he agreed to the terms proposed, he 
onlj expreased his desire of a person^ con- 
ference with the English Parliament ; and the 
SeotB, convinced that, if he were restored with- 
out being bound down to their conditi>o(i^ 
their cherished pre&byterianiBm would be again 
in danger of being Bub^ertcd, reUiciftntly re- 
signed him into the haTida of the English, 
fitill, bowever^ they strove to obtain for bin 
the most favourable terms tvhich the circm^^ 
Btonees of the country would permit. 

YoLt remember how cruelly this good, 
infatuated king waa aflerwarde treated fay Af 
English, — who condemned him to p^ieh W 
the scaffold as a common traitor. Surely it iU 
becomes the EtigX^stVi s^eak of tbemercenirj 
treason ol the StoU, •wWvW sxav^^-i; fi 
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an action, as the murder of their lawful sore- 
reign, sallies their national character. ^ 

- »i 

•<*' 

1* LAST EXPEDITION, AND DEATH OF 
■>'»^ MOMTllOSE, 16S0. 

N0THIN6 could exceed the aurpriBe and indig- 
nstian of ih« Scots, on hearing of the execution 
of the unfortunate Charles. Forward rs ibey 
had been in the defence of their ecclesiastical 
and civil rightn, they had never contemplated 
the dethronement, much lees the death of the 
king. Aud the lamentable consequences which 
had ensued from their first oppoaition to their 
sovereign, and their late surrender of him into 
the hands of his enemies^ led them to espouse, 
at every hazard, the cause of his son, for whom 
they felt the strongest ooinpag^^ioD, He was 
proclaimed king in SGOttand immediately after 
his father's death, by the title of Charles the 
Second; and his title to the throue of Great 
Britain was aoiemnly acknowledged by the 
Scotish Parliament. Young Charles was at 
that time in Holland, surrounded by thoae 
steady adherents whom the misfortunes of hig 
u, 'i-al. 
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father, and the ruin of bis cause, had forced to 
leftve tlicic country. The Scots, while t 
invited tiim to assume the ^ceptre^ and. trui 
to the loytilty of his Scvtish eubjects, requir&d 
that he ehoukii engage to conform to the Co 
nsntj &nd submit to the directiuiiof Parliam 
find the Church. Montroee cautioned 
egainEt accepting the crown on these t&t. 
find although he complied witli the wish 
those more prudent counsellorsj who advi 
'him to embrace the proffered invitation, it 
only in the hope that Montrose would soon 
l«ble to fulfil hie promise, to place him on 
•ihrone free from all rt&traiata- 
ji'- ^hat brave but romantic nohleraan, believ- 
ing in a deceitful prophecy that he was d 
"Uned to reatore the family of Stewart to 
the Bplendonr of their former power, had 
barked at Hamburgh with about aix huiid 
Germans, cornmamied chiefly by Scoti&h exilei 
'Landing in the Orkneys, he soon increased his 
army by a forced levy to fourteen hundred 
men. His design waa to penetrate to the 
fjighlanclH, hoping that numbers of hi« former 
associates in arms would again tluck tu lu& 
stanclartlj and that the report of his arri 
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/hen he passed over from the Orkneyn 
pposite coast, the people of CaithnM 
iitlierlaiid, itisCead of crowding to hia 
rd] Red wherever he approached. On tl 
^port of hia ejipedttion, tbe SeotiBh ] 
lent, who had no desire that their king i 
e restored by such a champion, ordere 
f their generals, Lesly and Holborn, to 
igflinfit him with an army of four tb 
nen. Strahan, an experienced office 
lent before with n body of cavalry lo 
lis projjrtas. Betrayed into earelcsan 
lis confidence uF support, Montrose cam 
rom the liilla, and had advanced beyt 
lass of Invercarron, on the confines of 
!_Strahan rushed uem 



fH«nd, Lord Freiidraught, and tescftpetl 
Bwimming across a river. His cloak and s 
his sword and garter, were discovered on 
Held ■of battle ; he -wandered about for - 
day It in the dii!^Liiae of a pf^asant ; but vas 
trayed to Lesly by M'Leoci of Assint, a R 
sWre chief, who had formerly been hie adh 
tut, Hhd to *h<iae secrecy he had intrusted' 

■ The CoveiiBnters most ungenerously inso 
til the Tnisfortunee of their illustrious capti 
St whose name they had often trembled, 
■•■as conducted from towTi to town in the 
tnean garb that lie had Assumed as His d' 
^nise; till the inhabitatits of Dundee, much to 
their honour, with the recollection of the disas- 
ters, which but five years before he had brought 
Vpon their town, yet freah in their minds, felt 
k generous compassEon for their fallen foe, biuI 
llupplied him with ctotlies more befitting hn 
fank, with money and other nece^ary artido- 
Wliile he was confined in the house of Uw 
Laird of Grange, the pity of the iady sugge 
-«d a plan fop his escape, which had almost hem 
■tuccesaful. Having taken care that tlie guardi 
i^Mhocild lie weV\ ipVvei-w\A licvuor, she ftimiafatd 
the Marqnia wUHr vioma.'ris 4se«4 wASnthii 
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^lisguise lie had already passed the sentinels, 
when he was chuJIeng^d and stoppt^d by a h&lf- 
dFimken soldier, who happened to be rambling 
about without any fixed purpose j ftiitl the 
alarm bein|; instantly given, the unhappy cap- 
tive was iLgain secured. At Edinburgh he was 
received with studied insult and cruelty. By 
a special order of Parliament, lie was met at 
the gate by the miigiHtratea, and pltLceJinft 
cart, purposely made with an devated chair, 
to which te was pinioned with cords. The 
hat of the Marq iiia was rudely pulled off by tli« 
executioner, who rode before hita with his own 
botinet on; and in thia manuer the gaVlant 
Grahamj preceded by his prindpal officerB, 
fettered together in couples, was conducted lo 
the common gaol. His undaunted and noble 
air moved to a.dmiration, and even to tears, tlte 
very people who had gone out i'o? the purpose 
of insulting and cursing him. On arriving at 
the prison-door, he calmly observed, that the 
ceremonial of hie entrance had been rather te- 
dious and fatiguing. 

When produced before Parliament^ he dis- 
played the same heroic composure and indif- 
ference to his fate. Instead qI' stooping to 
supplicate for pardon, he Ueate>i.\v\'ia.*.%KTO>**;&. 
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eneraiea with disJaiii ; and charged them, at 
rebels to their sovereign, with nil the lament- 
Able coiiaequenc«B of the late war. In cons» 
quence of an act of attuinder, paasetl while lu 
was ravaging Argyleshire, in 11544, he was now 
condenmed, without the formality of a trial. Id 
the death of a. traitor. On hearing hie sen- 
tence pri^nouficed, lie observed that he y/nt 
more honoured in having his head fixed od the 
prison) for such a cauae^ than he would have 
beeti iti having hia picture hun^ tip in th? 
king's bedchamber ; and in&te^id of shrink* 
IDg from the dis tribution of his limbs, he only 
wished that he had flesh enough to be sent tv 
each city in Europe, in testimony of the cauH 
in which he died. These heroic sentiments li« 
expressed in poetical numbers in the course of 
the night- Next day he was hanged on a gib- 
bet thirty feet high ; his head, in terma of hiu 
sentence, was affixed to the gaol, and hia limll 
were sent to be exposed on theg&tes of lite SutM 
principal cities of the kingdom. • 
Thug perished the iLlustrioua Montroae, al 
the early age of thirty-eijfhl, — a man whote 
romAntic heroism has scarcely been, exceed- 
ed f ven in fiction ', vad whose exploits, al- 
l/tough Bometimea XaruVaVei ■w\'Ocv wxoMiKnMMtf 
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f^UtUy:, vers prompted l>y the most dutitut' 
and devoted loynltyj and eLirrownded with' 
auch a lustre of noble eiicliusiasm as slmost 
blinds US even tn Iuh atrocities. 





BATTLE OF DUNBAE. 1650. 

ChabiiEd the Second, having agreed to the 
terms of the Scotish delegates, sailed for Scot- 
land, and was received in the capita.1 with ap- 
parent welcome and respect; and a retinue^ 
and equipnge auitahle to hia dignity were 
assigned to hira. In all other respecte he had 
merely the name of king, while all the power ' 
and prerogativea of royalty were retained by' 
Argyle and his associates of the Covenant. 

The English, after the murder of their king, 
had adopted the repuhlican form of govern- 
ment; that !», they acknowledged no indivi- ' 
dual as sovereign, or head of the nation, but 
intrusted the management of their affairs to 
Parliament, and the leading officers of state. 
The Scots, hy receiving the king among them, ' 
and acknowledging his claim to the throne,' 
excited the strong displeasurej as well as th^ 
serious alarm of those En^\\^i\\ T^^^AJ^;^C\fKftSV 
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^^^^ht>, to save themselvea front the danger of 
^^Bsnother inruioii] iletemiined to c^ffy th« «'&r 
Bv atoncc into Scotland. Cramwclt, their princ^ 
¥ pal general, was recalletl from IrelaTicl, v 
he had dialingiiialied himself by reducing 
foyahsta And pflpists ; and, being raised to tlu 
high rank of captain-general of the English 
forces, he hastened to Scotland with an army 
etxtet^n thousand veteran soldiers, accustotoed to 
victury. 

On entering ScotVand, early in the sum: 
of 1650, Cromwell found the Country 
prepared for defence. The counties of Bw- 
wick and the Lothlans had heen lard waslc, 
that they might afford no eubaistence to tlie 
iiivading army, Lesly, the Scotieh com 
inander, aware that liis troops, though in<»e 
numerous, were not equal in discipline to 
Hnghsb, wished, if posailrlei io avoid a piid 
battle. He had therefore aecurely intren< 
hitnuclfin a fortified camp, flanked on one 
by the fortifications of Leith, and on the o 
by batteries erected on the Calton-hilL 
skirmish with the Scotish advanced poet 
Il«atalrig, the English cavalry were repul 
and Cromwell, finding it impossLbie ettbcrti 
dislodge Lea^y EtornVvi Ue'o.i^'a*., or to 
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v6ke him forth to the plain, retreated to Muk- 
fielbiirg'h. His renr, attacked, by Montgomery' 
and Strahan^ sTi etained considerable loss. Fronl' 
Mu'sBelburgh Cromwell retired to Dunbar.' 
Hisnext attempt Vr^s to reach the capital from 
the weatward ; with wliich view he made 
circuit to Colinton, Redliiill, and other places 
near to the extremities of the Pentland Flills. 
But Lesly was immediately qji bis guard, and 
look lip a position which covered the city 
to the westward, and was protected hy the 
Water of Leith> and by the drains and mill- 
lead^ at Siiiighton, Coltbridge, and the houses 
and villiiges in that quarter. Cromwell was 
B^ain under the necesaity of marching back 
to hia encampmeiU at Musgelbnrgh, and his 
aitiiation was growing every day more criti- 
cal. BCls troops were becoming sickly and 
dispirited ; his provisiona were .nearly exhaiist- 
e(J ; it wag difBeult to procure timely supplies 
bywa; and his commuTiiH^tion with his fleet 
was growing daily more precarious. 

In these circumstances he wag compelled to 
retire towards England ; but in this attempt 
lie was again baffled by the skilful movements of 
the Scotiah general. Had Lealy been left to 
act according to hia own jaA^ewV, "fe^- Cit- 
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structioD of ihe iovmlera would have been al- 
most inevitable. He had taken possession of 
the heights of Lammermcior, — lie had eeiaed 
the paasea to Berwick,' — lie had posted himself 
in a commanding siluation above Dunbar> 
and there awaited the qdvanC? of tlw £ngLiehr 
with the certainty of gaining a great and ile- 
cieiive victory. CromweU saw tliat his situa- 
tion was desperate. To force his way to En^ 
land, it was necessary to Httempt a trttnendou^ 
pass, called Cockburnspath, where, according to 
hia own description, " one man might do tatm 
%o defend than ten to make vay," — ai)d, if bfi 
made the attempt, he was U&bie to be attacked 
by the troops of Lesly both in flank and in rear- 
In tluii extremity he was preparing to ath 
bark his infantry and artillery on board hil 
fleet, and to break through, it' poseible, widi 
bis cavalry to Berwick. But the skill of L(«> 
ly was counteracted by the fanatical Irenxy 
of tlie clergy who attended his camp. Uav* 
ing purged the army of the muhgitants, as the) 
termed those who refused to subscribe or ad- 
here to the Covenant, they fancied and dcdtf- 
ed the army, now composed of aaints, to be in* 
vincible. In o^-potitiun to the prudetu 
laonatrances oS ftwvetiiiL, Ssmmj^cI 
1 



iiivui, uy revcimtiii, ut v n;»ijrjf' . 
weW hsA slept at BroxiDouth, a seat 
:eof Roxburgh's, and hia army waaa 
t the pat-k th«i-i^j whei^ this fatal reso 
I taken hy the Scots. and hia offic 
i;aged in a sakmn faat, when hedescri 
his glass, the Scots deacending 'w 
ary raj)idity from their camp. He i 
ly exclaimed with exultation, — "IT: 
ling down to iia; the Lord hath i 
them into our hands ! " Paring a tc' 
I ni^ht the ScMs continued to ( 
wid, before they could be drawn 
-atray, while th^ir matches wete ( 
ed, and many of their horses m 
unsaddled, CromweU attacked tbi 
(vningj and gained an «asy ricto 
indeed, the Engliah were repulse 
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This detVatwas most disastrous to the Sec 
About three thousand were killed in the pt 
sail. Five thousand woundBd prisoners wi 
dismissed from th9 field ; and about an e<)u|| 
nuraber were ilriveii, like herds of cattle, ii 
England; and, Tvith a barbarity hitherto ni 
known in Christian warfare, were tranQpoT 
to the American plantations, and there sold . 
slaves. ■ ' 



PETtSECUTIONS OF THE COVENANTEE! 



AmotbeH great battle, fowght at WortesMrf 
between the Scots and Englishj put Cromw( 
in poggession of the whole power of Gr< 
Britain ; and the young king, after many 
dangers, was obliged to leave his oven do- 
minions, — and passed over into France, niid 
afterwards to Holland. He was ten yean in 
exile, before he M-as recalled to the throne of 
his ancestors by the almost unanimous voice 
of ihe whole British nation. 

His restoration was hailed with as since 
joy hy the Scots as by any portion of hii 
subjecta ; but it not l«ng before be gavl 
them bitter cause Xa ttgEsS. 'ColIi.x. \iawL 
petLirned from V^a'^'' °* 
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uninindt'ul of hia engagement to suppoii: the 
Covenant, and of the obligations under which 
he lay to the Scots, who had braved the power 
of the English Commonwealth, atid brought 
upon themselves heavy national calamities In 
the attempt to replace him on the throne, he 
becatne AS eagerly oppoaed to preabyterittniain 
aa either his father or grandfather had been, anil 
adopted the most oppressive and cruel means 
i'ur the revival of epiacopacy. 

In the geni>riil gladness that pGrvad«d the 
kingdom at his restoration, many, who had 
formerly drawn the sword for the support of 
theCovenantt begun to regard it with avereion, 
as the origin of that rebellion which had led 
to the murder of poor King Charles the FSrat ; 
and, passing to the opposite extreme, were 
prepared to acquiesce even in the aholiti&n of 
the preabyterian conatitutioo^ which they had 
struggled 10 hard to establish. 

Such was the general f««]ing of the Scotisb 
Parliament, which met on the first day of Janu- 
ary » 1 661. Middleton, who was appointed to 
preside in that Parliament aa the king's coromis- 
sionerj found it diapaaed to yield the moet unre- 
aiBting compliance to the wishes of gnvernraent. 
Thediviae right of the king waa faUu acV-aww, 
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ledgeit. An act was passed to prevent the re* 
newai of the Covenant wilhont the king's con- 
cert- An opth of allegianM w<s Irauaed, ac- 
knowledging tile lijufi as supreme governor in 
all cases, ami overall persons, civil and ecclesi- 
astical ; and the whole presbyteriaa establish- 
ment, which Charles had awom to uphold aa 
the condition of jccciving the crown, woa 
overthrown by one sweeping decree, whkh 
annulled all the actti of Parlittinent for twenty 
years before. 

Episcopacy, for which Parliament had thus 
paved the way, was soon after formally re- 
stored ; and Middleton, an iinpTincipled luaii, 
of coarse and boisterous manners, having in- 
curred rfie displeasure of the king- by s^mie 
deeds of treachery and oppreBsion, resolved 
to ingratiate himself with bis maje&tj by 
his vigorous measures for giving infturace 
and Btability to the episcopal cbarch. tic 
procured the passing of an act of Parliament, 
hy which all p res by ten an clergymen M-ere re- 
quired to obtain, within four months, a pre- 
eentation from the patroua ol' their parishn, 
and induction from tlie bishops. Kveti Uk 
first part of this injunction was a hardship, foi 
many of ibe cVti^y isTO^ l^nK. -d^bt of p«- 
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tronage; but the latter part waa peculiarly 
oppressive, since the ministers could not obey 
it fvitbout acknowledging the authority of the 
bishopa, and thus virtually assenting to the 
overtlirow of the presbyterian church. 
• > In the aauth-west of Scotland, the pres- 
byterian clergy almost unanimDusly resolved 
to refuse compliance with this oppressive act. 
While Jliddleton was on u progress through 
the western counties, the archbisliop of Glas- 
gow complained qf the obstinacy of the cleryy 
in bis diocese; and the unprincipled cdicl- 
missioncT framed, in a fit of intoxication, an 
act) enjoining all miniaters who had neglected 
or refused to procure presentations froni thEir 
patrons, and induction from the bishops, to 
remove from their parishes, and probibitin|; 
the people from attending oh their raimatry. 
Bad and selfi*li men generally take it for 
granted, that others are influenced by the aanie 
corrupt and selEisli motives as themselves. 
Middletan never doubted that tbe clergy 
would all submit to acknowledge the power 
of the bishops, rattier than lose their livings; 
but be knew not how to estimate tlie lirmueM 
and the fortitude of men supported by a pious 
sense of duty. Nearly three hundrud miivkSKt* 
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dared to resi&t a mandatej which they could 
not couscieiiticiusly obey; and were driven 
frum their liviaga duriug Uie iacLenienc; of 
winter, and deprived of all meaiis of supporE- 
iDg tliemselves th^r familiES, pxcefit tlie 
hcnevoUnce of adlierenta, aa conscienUou b antl 
d^tsi-niiiiL-d a.s thi^ms^lfea. 

This rigorous treatment of their revered and 
beloved pastors l^iiidled the warmest indigivi* 
tidD in the breasts of the people, und ibat in-t 
dignation waa atiU more inflamed by the con- 
trast, which the unworthy characters of their, 
i^ucceasora formed to tbL-Ir piety and virtuea> 
Tlie bishops had no rueans of filling up 44 
many vacant charges, but by sending for a 
number of raw, half-educated lads from the 
agrthern dietricts, where episcopacy bad &!• 
ways been cherished. With few exoeptions, 
the new lacumbents were ignorant, careless, 
liceotioua, and violent ; And the peoplci dis- 
doinitig the instructions of men ^ cdioua aotl 
despicable, deserted the pariah-churches, anil 
resorted in crowds to the lields, woods, muors, 
and oiotiutaind, where they were edified iml 
(leliglited by the luinistration of their cherished 
ministera. These religious meetings were 
called cOFiwcnticiea i a.'Q'!^ fe^^tcxwe^a will* 



which the people attended tlienij drew doWti 
upon them the vengeance of government, and 
exposftl them to the iiriielest peraecutiom. 

Although Middleton was peraaved from the 
government of Scotland, soon after the passing 
of thia severe act, the condition of Che presby- 
teriana was not improved by his removal, 
iauderdale, who succeeded him in DfEce, was 
a man of more talent, but of aa little principle; 
his caarae and ung-ainly appearance being a 
■very appropriate index of his odious and cruel 
disposition. He had himself 'been a Cove- 
nanter ; and, on the restoration of the present 
kin^, he had endeavoured to dissuade hira 
from depriving the people of Scotland of the 
presbyterian form of worship. But he wag a 
man of calculating and crafty ambitipn ; and 
he plainly gaw that the surest road to prefer- 
ment was, by adopting the most violent mea- 
sures for checking the presbyterian spirit^ 
and establishing episcopacy on the ruins of 
the Covenant. 

The western counties, which were peculiarly 
tenacious of the Covenant, were kept in awe 
by military force. This force was commanded 
by Sir James Turner, who acted in the two 
odious capacities of informer and wet-atefc . 
He is said to have been a ■to.a.n of ^teaX ccw.^'^ 
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k'of disposition, heightened by almost oonMu 
I Intoxication. When he received, from tl 
I oflicialing clergy, lists of the persons who wa 
I «bsent Irom church, he, -nnthout any farth 
I inquiry, impused heavy finee upon the delii 
I queiiit)« ; atiil, if they were unable to pay ll 
I finee, he quartered his soldiers upon them, 
I the fine was extorted, or they were reduced 
f ruin. ( 
I Only think whiit a dreadFul thing it woQ 
I be ta have a miDiber of licentious anil wick* 
I loldi^B brought into this peaceful hoaae, 
I insulting and ill-treating every member 
I the falnily, indulging in the itiost iodi 
I language and actions, demanding the beM 
1 meat and drink, and wasting and abuaii^ 
I every thing that they could lay htid «C 
I Numb^rg of respec;tabU l^milici were dfivM 
I by these cruel in«an» from, their bomei M 
I extreme poverty j and so general waa dw 
I indigence occasioned by th<^e eXftction*, tbil 
I the brutal soldiers, on meeting with a begg]ri| 
I used lu ask him in derision whether he lud 
I 1>«en lined. 

I Such atrocious cruelty could not olwayt be 
I f!ndure(l with ^aucnce. A spirit of f^iitatioi 
'■was secrelVy bwl gemiMJiX-j kwX Ibt 

slightest inc'iAeP^ -was aMSwrw-cA. \a ■^^Mi^*.^^ 
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buret forth. Ii li^ppened that a poor old mAn, 
unable to pay tlie fine imposed upon him, tad 
been bounJ hy the soWiei-B in order to be 
dragged to prison. Some p^Asantii eaw him 
lying in that stale on the grourJ, and being' 
msved with co^npassioii, they disarmed tlie 
soldiers, and set the poor old man at liberty- 
They were ajieedily joined by numbers wIlo 
applauded the action ; and advanced to Dum- 
fries with such rapidity, that they took Turner 
by surprise in his ludginjjfs, and gat possession 
of his paper*. He would probably have fidlen 
u victim to their fury, but he represented to 
them, that his sfiverities, ^reat as tliey might 
appenrj came far short oF thu rigour of his 
instruction a ; and on examiniiig hia papers 
they found tliat he was speaking truth. Thejj 
thei'efore, spared Ina life, andon]y carried bini 
■with them as a hostage. 

From Dumfries ihey proceeded to Lanark ; 
on reacliitig vhich town, thf y found that 
tlieir force arauunted to above three thousand- 
Here they renewed the Covenant; issuing at 
the same time a declaration that they acknow- 
ledged the king's authority, and that they had 
taken arms ooly in self-defence. 

Ng persons of had ^iB«!k]^=Oi& .SSS^ 
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[men of obsctiri? rank, called Wallace ao 
I Iieurmontlh Under the coniniand oF tha 
I leuJera they marched towards £<linburgl 
I dei;eived by the assurance that the people i 
I Went Lothian were ready to rise in their so] 
[ port, and tliat ihey had mauy friends in tl 
[ eapibil. But when they advanced to CoFeU 
I phine, within three miles of Edinburgh, thi 
teoTJtcd that the gates of the city were kcutoI 
and protected hy cariTion ; and that, us 
I person was Bllow-ed to stir beyontl th* g: 
L their awn friends within the town had 
f opportunity cff stimug in their favout-. 

■dd to their misfort lines, their army was n- 
I duced, on its march from Laoark, by die 
desertion of one-half of ita number. 

On the first news of this imur ruction, Gfr 
netal Dalziel, fumiliarly known by the name 
I of Tom Dalziel, had sallied forth from E<iin> 
I burgh, with a body of cavalry, aummoninf 
all the lieges to join him on pain of beinf 
accounted traitors. It was. the great mi^faruuie 
of Scotland, and perhapd of the king tkianeK 
that most of the officers employed to iet at 
that time against the presbyterisns, mm 
■olcUeraof rortvme, ift >^twlla tie ptinajim (d 
llumanity had been cx\:TOftNsiAv«a-\s^V«y(jMti. 
vice in Woody wmb <m v'o* twiw^wxt-. 
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who knew tto other duty, than ttuit of a for- 
ward zeal in cxeculing the commands of their 
superiora; Dalziel had long served in the 
Russian wars, where he was inured to every 
barbarity, and he was naturally of a fiery and 
aivage temper. He was hastily advanc3n(f 
Ooin Edinburgh towards Glasgow, breathing 
slaughter and cruelty, when he learned that 
tie had misLiken the route of the insurgents, 
who were in fidl march tatvarda the eapitnl. 

Dispirited by the news which they received 
at Corstorphine, and hy the alarming desertion 
that had thinned their ranks, the insurgents 
directed their march towards Bigg-ar, and had 
eoeamped on Itullion Green, an eminence on 
the eastern shoulder of the Pentland Hilla, on 
the 28th of November 16C6, when they ob- 
swved a body of horse emerging from n pass 
in the mountains leading from the weat. At 
first they flattered themselves with the hope, 
that these were the expected le- en for cements 
from. West Lothian; but the sudden assault 
of the enemy soon dispelled their delDsiant 
Their three was now reduced to eight hun- 
dred ; yet they foiiglit with the caiu'age of 
despair, and repulsed several attacks of DaU 

Bid's veteran troops. A\, >a««i<«M<« 

9. ^ 




ey were overpoweretl and diapersed. Abot 
fty of them were killed, and nearly three ihnt 
at number were taken in the purBuit. 
prisoners would have been much more nnmS 
rouB, had nat the darkncEs qI* the ni^ht 
voured their escape. It is saidj though I ci 
"bardly believe it, that mnny of them were slai! 
m their flight, or in their hirki ng-plat-cs, 
the country people in the neighbourhood w 
were unfriendly to their cause. 

The archbishops, who had been ^reat 
slarmed by the insurrection, resolved 
itevenged for their fright hy their relentW 
teverlty against the prisoners. TJiis wm ^ut 
too natural, for cowards are g'eiierally crurf. 
'wenty were executed at Edinburjfh, teti of 
whom were suspended at once from the same 
gibbet J their heads were stuck upon the city» 
^^gates, and their ri^ht arms sent to Lanark to 
^ be exposed in a similar manner. Thirtj--fivfl 
J were ha.nged In the country before their nwn 
doors; and many of them were put to the 
. tortiire, to force from them discoveriea conftfa* 
i'Hg what the council affected to conHider as to 
extenaive conspiracy, The torture was In- 
^'kicted, aoraat^ttkeB l1iMTii.t<t(ns, instrumeru 
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atill more dreadful pmnishment of the 600^. 
Th's coniiatcd in placing the l«g of the tar- 
tiired person into a wooden cas«j into which 
wedges were gradually driven by iron ham- 
umrs, so that the flesh was torn, and the bone 
otleii Bhattcred to piieoes. The ex^eutions in 
the country are said to Iiave become so num&' 
rous, tliat some of the csecutionera refused to 
perform their office; tind «ne of them even 
presented a long and serious remonstrance in 
his own vindication. 

The firmneaa, with Tvhich the poor sufferera 
^ndurGtl tliese tortures, was truly astonishing. 
They met even death itself vith exultation, 
and were sometimes seen at the place of exe- 
cution contending who Eh4>ultt be the 6rst 
victim, while he who obtained, the precedence 
actually shouted for joy. _ ^ ^^^^ 

I sxm sure you will listen with deep in- 
terest to the story which I am going to t«ll 
you, of the sufferings and the heroism of 
a young preacher, named Hugh M'KaiL 
He was comely in his person, well educat- 
ed, and had all tlie generous enthusiasm of 
an elevated mind. He was subjected to tie 
extreme torture of the bout, in order to wring 
from him some important infocnveA.\Q"o., -"NVxiSa 
he naa siijjpused to posae&», CQA\»iefcvw.% 
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late insurrection ; but he aubmitted to Iiave tiijp^| 
leg cniBhed in this agontzing manner, withai^.^| 
allowiiijg; a wordL or even a sigh, to escape hinu^l 
He vrss then drsgg^tl forth to executionj^f 
but, iustead of b^iog daunted st the pro^pec(^| 
of death, he hailed its approach with raptur^^| 
took leave of bis friends, and of the uumerQim^| 
spectators, with the happy Air of a youth d^^| 
parting on a pleasing journey ; and cxpireJ^I 
in an ecstacy of joy, uttering with his laii^H 
breath this sublime exclamatian : " Farewet^^f 
Bun, moon, and Etars ! iarewell, father, motbes^l 
and friends ! farewell, world and time! fam^f 
■well, weak md fcail body ! welcome, vtemity^H 
welcome, angels and saints ! welcome, Chrial|^| 
|he Saviour of the world ! and welcome, ^OQ^I 
the Judge of all!" 

The sympathy of all the surrmmding ctq^v^^I 
was strongly excited by the fate o£ this mag^fSI 
nanimous youth ; and tears tilled the eyes id 
every spectator. Hia" last words mtide 
deep impression in favour of the cause fi^H 
which he eiilfered; and the genernl hatred 
Vgalnat the archbishops was inflamed! to the 
Jiigbest pitch, when it was ascertained tiiat 
Burnet, tlie arcHV)\&1\ov of Glasgow, had ac- 
CuaDy received an otitx ^^wn. twKft. \» stop 
the execution ot %>^e ^Te^^^K't\ws, 




ke))t it concealed liJl this youthful victim wai 
beyond the Teach its merciful iiitetitioiig. 

Tile arehbtsliops, ami the other siipportera 
of episcopacy, instead of being warned by the 
late insurrection of the necessity of having- 
recouTBe to milder measurea, proceeded with 
increasing frenzy in their career of cruelty, 
aa wild beasts become more ferocious when 
tbev have oiioe tasted of huiAaii blood- Dal- 
ziel and Dnimniond, who had likewise been 
' inured to barbarity in the Hussian service, 
were commiBsioned to carrymilitary executioti 
into the west. 

The atrocities of which these wretches were 
guiltyj make one shudder at the recital. A 
aM was butchered for refusing to betray lih 
father ; and a wife tortured to death fot 
having assisted her husband in. making his 
escape. On the slightest accusatian persona 
were put to the sword, or executed without 
trial on the highways. Some w«r« tortm^'i^ 
with lighted matches fiiatened to their tinkers 
to eStoft confession. The soldiers were per- 
mitted to revel in every species of excess. 
■Robberies and murders were every-day occur- 
rences; and.as the spe<;diestand most effectual 
way of ruiiiine those "whft TelL«se6. \o c^uiAaftsi. 
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to epiBcopacy, a sufficient number of solHierc 
were quartered upon tlietn, to devour all their 
8ubsiatenr,e in one nighu Th& mockery of Uv 
was employed tp complete what the aword 
could not effect. Many who had hitherto 
escaped by concealment or flifcht, were in their 
I absence tried and condemnEd as traitors ; their 
estates were eoiiliaeiLted, and their families thuE 
involved in every spefies of misery. 

These severities only made the people cling 
with more enthusiastic attachment ta thtit 
beloved presbyterianism. Lander dale, there* 
fore, tried to soften down their ammosftf 
aguinat cpiscopticy find the government, by 
permitting auch of the presbyterian mimster*, 
as had not given nny particular offence by the 
extravagance of their zeal, to preach iti vacnnl 
parish^. This pfimiisBion was called the 
mdvlgefice ; and many of the most respectable 
of th&derg'y were glad to avail theinBelves of 
it, and thus to renew their connexion with tlieii 
flock a. 

At first their pari mhi oners crowded around 
them with affectionate xeal ; but the more 
bigoted Covenanterg held up thoe^ indulg- 
ed miniatera to cQUl-CTiopt Miid hatred at 
rates of the Ving, ani vVt ^x^W^-afioM ^ 
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came «> strong against ihtta, that. Uwy were 
desertet^l even by tlieic former admirers. The 
pariahes were again I'orsaken, and the people 
flunked with more eager zeifX thaa ever to U>e 
conventicles, where the miniatera whorefusetl 
toavail tliemselves of the indLi1geiic«, inflamed 
their passions bj the moBt intemperate Im- 
rangues again at their open enemieS) and thoiv 
lukewarm friendii. , 

Lauderdale prolmliiy rejoiued in being fur- 
nished the obstinacy oJ'tlie peopk, and the 
injudicious seal of the clergy, with a pretext 
for proceeding to greater severities agJiinst 
them. Un for tuna tely, another pretext was 50OU 
a(\er afTorded him by the people of Dunrerm- 
line, many of whom Lad repaired to a conven- 
ticie with armj, as if determined to defend 
themaelvea againat any attack or interference, 
A law Was immediately parsed, pfohjbiting 
all miniiiters, who had been expelled from their 
parialiea, from preaching or praying, except 
in tlieir own houses ; and subjecting; to severe 
fines all peraona not belonging to the family, 
who attended these houfles during such religi- 
oua exercises. Preachers in field-cojiv en tides 
were declsrcd liiable to confiscaticTiand death; 
a reward of fiveh«ndred.Sco\wA\ ti\e^\.*V:c«.«fos 
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thirty pi^dnd:^ sterling) was offered for'tfi*Sr 
apprehenBitm, or pardon to any one who sboalil 
put them to death. To attend these convm- 
ttcles was eefii'tion ; and ■wboever refused to 
giv-e evidence againat persons guilty «f this 
offence, was liable to imprisonment, orbitrsFy 
fines, or transportation to the colonies, 

A utill more dreadful measure-, eiCiployedby 
Laiiderdule for crushing the presbyteriansj wai 
the revival of an old law for issuing wb&t were 
called lellers of intercommiuiitig, against those 
clergy or iaity who refused to appear b«fcrt 
the council, when summoned on the cliargv ol' 
having held conventicles, or been preseoCit' 
them. The unhappy persons ajc;aii)9t whom 
these letters were issued, were deprived ufihe 
protection of law ; and all who dared to have 
intercourae with them, or to perform to theu 
the <2ommon offices of humanity, were consi- 
dered equally guilty, and liable to the same 
punishment. By tliiri dreadl'ul law, tbe nearer 
relatives, and the most intimate friends, were 
prevented from associating together, or aseist- 
ing each other. The endeflring tiea of husband 
and wife,, parent and child, brothers and kin> 
tired, were thus tent SLSi^wder, as if by the biiiid 
pf d^ath. Every m ibj^ 
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Efmlice of secret enemies, and the vilest foand 
iteiisy to betrny the must worthy to therelenbt' 
1^9 veDgearice of government. 

It is impossible for «ithc>r you or me, my 
dear, to form any proper idea of the raiaery 
■which was thus spread througii the country. 
Sy fl single writ or decree, upwards ttf ninety 
clergymen and gentlemen, and even ladies of 
distinction, were debarred from the intercourse 
of social life. Seventeen thousand persons, of 
both sexes, and of all Tanks, were hnrassed and 
oppressed in the wesL Multitudes abandoned 
their homesi and wandered through tlie king- 
ilonl] espoBfid at every step to the dsDget <if 
apprehendon, and of signal punishment. The 
Bass, a steep, eolitary, and almost innccessihle 
Tock, in the mouth of the Forth, v^s converted , 
■into a Btate prison, where many of the preaek« 
era, and other offenders, were doomed to pinfti 
for years in hopeless captivity. [> 



TniAL AND EXECUTION OF MITCHELL. 
1676-78. 



tiAUDBeoALB, naturally cruel himself, was 
goaded on to these severWe* Va-f *i.ie. ■sas^t'tfJt^- 
tjpied archbisliopB, BuTnet ^cvOl ¥sVM^e. "Vw 
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latter had been a pre^bytenan miiiisurj and 
hail hcea sent to tht! king previous to his 
storation, and again aF\et lie was replaced 
the throne, to einkflvour to obtain hia pForawe 
for the security of presbyterianism. But j fH 
proved H traitor to tlie cause. ChftrWa and t||H 
ministers, tliinking that he might be of service 
in promoting their schemes for the re-estabUs^ 
ment gf episcopacy, tempted iiim with the 
niise of the archbishopric of Si Andrews, 
be would lend his aid fur this purpose. He 
grasped at the bribe ; and iVom that momenl 
became the det«i>nuAed and inveterate euem; 
-of the preshyterians. All the vile passionf 
from which tyranny proceeds, were combiD'eil 
in this bad man. He was umbitious, proa^ 
cruel, and so cowardly, that he could nevecjl 
lat reit, while any person from whom he 
'pected danger was pi'rmkted to live. flj 
' One day, while the archbishop wag eteppini 
into his coach^ a person of the DaoK; of Atil- 
chell fired a pistol at him, loaded with threi! i 
'^>al!et3. He missed the arctibl Bho|i j bwij 
'Honyman, bishop of the Orkneys, who waJ 
Bitting in the carriage, had his arm broken til 
the shot. h\ the assas&in i iii iiji J 

111 the coTifvis.Von ■, ftv»->jeas?.aS.Vfc\,«iean^ 
bishop, slrucV. wUVxVc ¥ftM«\si 



ily attempted his 

cSt-cunistAnc^, suKpef^ted i 
beized ; a loaded pistol rouud in ] 
' confirmed the archbishop's sa»| 
as there appeared na actiia^l pri 
It, he was closely examined by t 
'the Privy-Couneil. At first hej 
lenied t!i« charge laid against hit 
I the Earl of Roxh^a, llie ChanceU, 
im, "upon his great oath and vepi 
It his Vii'e ahouUl he spared, he 
it he waa the person who had form J 
he STchbishop, hut deiiiect that 
son was implicated in the guilt. 
<, wbo expected to htat of an ex^it^ 
jm. and to have the iiJiines 
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of Justiciary sbould condemn him to have 
hia right hand cut oiT, ta forfeit his pr^ 
perty, and to be ImpriGoiicd for life- Of Uiis 
cruel deter mi nation be was warned hy one of 
the judges on passing to tlie bench, awl «as 
cautioned to acknowledge nothing, unleash* 
was secured irom a.U punishment, eicber in 
property, limbsj or life. i.. 

Frovnlce'd by his silence, the council eti4e*> 
voiired to wring from him a confesyuiii hy tlw 
torliireof the boot- To this he siibmitteJ wii4i 
the moat he^roic courage; and wh?n the«xecii^ 
tioner aslced to which leg the torture should b* 
applied, Mitchell stretched out his right leg. eay. 
ing, " Take the best; I willingly bestow it ui 
■uch a caiiae." The repeated blows of the bHi»> 
iner be endured with a firmness, whieh moved 
the admiration and pity even of thee?: ecutioiM!i^H| 
who fx:claiincd, in a tone pf ci»npas&)unt th^PI 
the prisoner was sinking under bi» angviilL' 
At the ninth stroke, he did actually faint ; Mdflj 
then he was sent back to pnaun, frum wbiiflH 
he was lonveyed to the Baas, wllera h* 
guished ahnoat forgotten for nearly two jrMfl^M 

The vengeant-e of the cruel and tlaBttfdim 
archbisho^j, howeffef, Niis wot yet eatk&Sed. 
On his re|ireaei«.\n£Va^im\«^«i.'iMtei 
to which hui V\fe wa* en-v^s^*"^'*' 'Oe« 
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vho had attempted to destroy it should be per« 
imtted to live, thnt infaniffua nobleman ordlered 
Mitchell to be brou^bt ta Edinburgh, and 
again put upon hrs trkl. 

Thia waa a most unjust and dishonour* 
able proceeding ; for it waa a gpoai breach 
of i«ith with the poor prisoner. niitcheU's 
former confession had been made on the ex- 
press promise of the council thnt his life should 
be saved, yet he now pleaded that promise 
in vain. Lauderdale, and his brother Lsrd 
Halton, the chancellor,, and the archbishop, 
scrupled not to perjure themselves, by de- 
claring upon oath tliat no such promise had 
been given ; and when Mitchell's advocate 
produced a copy of the act of Council, in which 
theprDinise wagerabodied, and demanded that 
the books of council should be examined, Luii- 
de'dale, though there aa a ^vitneaa only, and 
therefore not legally entitled to speak, impcii- 
oudy interfered, and said that these books con- 
toined the king's secrets, which no court should 
be permitted to examine. 

Sentence of death was pronounced ; bat the 
Earl of Kincardine sent to the Duke of Lao- 
d«rdale the Duke's own letters, in which the 
promise, which he had denieOL vvpow oaftv , "wa"* 




^Btinctly stated. Thus convicted, on his o 
autliority, of perjury, LautlerdsJe mailea fee 
effort to sjive Mitthell ; but on tlie arehtish 
preesing the exetution, Lauderdale inhuma 
and impioHBly exclaimed, " Nay, tlien. leilii 
glorify God in the Grflseraarket ;" — tbe pi 
.where the poor victim was to suffer. 

Such unexampled iniquity in tlie dispene 
lof law, a-nd the heads of the government 
church and state, excited universal detestaii 
_and horror, and served to bring upon the <l 
tardly stchbiahop the fate which he «o mil 
trended. 

) 



miUBDER OF ARCHBISHOP SUAIIPE. 1 

.The tyranny of Lauderdale, instigated by 
jviolent cuiinsela of Shnrpe, reduced poor Sc 
-Utid to the moat deplorable conflitioti. T' 
-unprincipled noblenuin had sworn in hig n 
that he would suppress all conventicles, op ru 
the country ; find to make good his threat, he 
-let loose upon the defeneelcss inhahitcn-ts i 
.military force often thousand men, six thousand 
;of whom -were "Ri^XKiAn?., traineil to rapine, 



hid liberty to commit every excess ngaiuat the 
presbyter i an s, whom tliey were taught to re- 
gard as the eiieniieB iheii' bjng and tUeir re-' 
ligion ; and they proceeded, with savage eager- 
nessj in the %york of devastation and pluTider. 
Tbreata] viuLeuc«, ntld toL'tures, wcr« employed 
to compel the ivretdied inhabitants to discover 
their wCHlth. Even gentlemen who favoured 
opicicopacy, did not esL-ape the t'liry of this per* 
RCCutioQ- In the west almost ev«ry family vtas 
pillaged, and deprived of arms; and the Earl 
of Caaai lis petitioned the councilj cither to oiTord 
him the protection of soldiers, or to return him 
aome of lUs arma to defend hia househokl. 

For two montha the Highlaiiders revelled 
jjti-pH1age and barbarity ; but the cry of an op.' 
pressed country at last reached the throne, and 
an order was given for their dismissal. They 
were accordingly sertt hack to their hillsj load- 
ed with plunder, and followed with the curses 
i>rthe country. 

But the recal of the Highlanders afforded 
only a temporary relief. They were aucceed- 
ed by five thouaand troops, which were dis- 
persed through various parts; of the it-ing- 
dom; and additional judges were appoint- 
ed in each county, ■with unlittutfed. 
try and lo [juuisli t\ie leS.'tacVQt'^ 
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rians; and half the fioea which they eucLetl 
-were their o-wn reward for tbeir rigoiu and 
injustice'- You cannot well imagine a more 
-wretched state than that into which these 
preasive measures reduced the unhappy pres* 
ttyteM^Tts. Private houses beeame garriiAiu fw 
the soldiers ; all confidence between Joan aad 
man was destroyed ; all the etrongest ties of ao- 
^laiid domestic life were torn asunder. Sitf^ 
lering and Tear rendered men recldess and des. 
perate. Numbers wandered about the cooik 
try, houseless and iorlom, till tliey acquired 
sll the looseness and ferocity of a vaj^Abond 
fe; and, as revenge often mingled with their 
despair, they watched For opportunities of ret 
tion upoti the a.utbors of their CslamitiG*. ^ 
It happened that the rage of some of 
preabyteriana waa directed against Carnuc 
one of thecommiafioners appointed to n% 
minate conventicles in Filie, and particular 
noted for hia activity and cruelty. A party | 
nine of them lay ■□ waJt for him, near bis pi 
of residence, determined either to chastise 
threaten liim, so as to friglit him out of t 
country, or to take vengeance for their yrt 
by puttng hic&tn death. 

Ill this ptirt'S ^a-* KaUullrt, 
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hia ^oulh, hud \eii a loose and limitious life, 
but had latterly become a religious enihu- 
ftihst ; and John BaUVmr of Kinloch, cora- 
6i'(>nly cfiMed Burlevj Hackston'a brother-in- 
Ijiw, who wjis ali-eaitly mnrked out by go- 
vemnient for vengeance, on account of hia 
being eiigajjed In a late affray, in which be had 
severely wounded oneof thelife-p;uard9. Bal- 
ftur had btfcn factor to the archbishop in the 
management of some property, and had kept 
up ttit money ^vhich he had t^ceiv^d; and 
Hackstoii, beiug security for him, wag thrown 
into jail till the money was recovered. Tims, 
iiesidea religious hatred, these two individuals 
had a privnte enmity against the archbishop. 
Carmitliael had been in the field* hunting, 
tvhen this party sallied out in qiteat of him; 
bat, bearing of their intention, he left his 
sport, and returned home undiscovered. 
■ The party w.ia about to disperse, when a 
farmer's wife sent n Ud to tell them that the 
archbishop's coach was upon the road, returning 
towards St Andrews. TliiamCelligenceprom pl- 
ed them to a murder which they had not medi- 
tated ; and they endeavoured ti> persuade tfiem- 
selves, tliat Heaven had withdrawn one wieked; 
mJni from their vengeance, om.V'j 'Ootons ."-w. 

•-X c. '2. 
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th^ir yvAy a more dislingttisb^daiKl guilty v 
tim. To sanction their barbarity by the a 
pearnnceof religion, they even prayed to 
QqA of raercyfor tUrcctioti in their horrid 
]Mise. Th«y wished to ehooee Hackston 
their leader, but he declined the distinction^i 
and ia even said to have feebly reman strated 
with them upon the cruelty and the duifjer 
dieir ondertaking ; but Balfour, \esa scrupi 
louSi took the leitd, exclainiinff, " Gentlei 
fblldiiV me." 

Ac^cnrdin^ly, they rode off at fall speed in 
puFBuU of the archbiahop, and saw hia carri: 
ilriviiig' along a desolate heath, called M 
Moop, between three end four miks ft-om 
Andrews. Two of the conspirators, Jh 
HnsEell and George Fleming, being a little in 
advance of the rest, rode into a fiinTi-yard, a 
aelced the farmer if ihc conch on the road 
A>re them was the Brchbiaho|i's. The 
man was stupified by terror, and could 
answer; but one of the female servawts h 
ing their <jtiestioii, came out, and told tUetn, 
with great glee, tliat they vrere on the rig^^M 
fiCent. They then threw away ihei^ cloaks, MlHj 
pursued at fuYV g».\\oif. 
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the alarin, and ordered the coachman to drive 
sa fast Bs he could ; but tlie beatmounted bdoo 
overtook the carriage, and stopped it by cut- 
ting the traces. The servants were soon over- 
powered and disarnied; and the assassins fired 
their carabines into xhe coficb, vitliout wound- 
ing either the Archbishop or Ida daughter, 
who was seated beside hitii> 

Finding that lie vaa still unhurt, they drag- 
ged him out of the carriage, and ordered him to 
prepare for death. He crept on his knees to* 
wards HackstoDj in whom he perceivedj per- 
^p$, gome signs of pity, and said, " I know you 
■re a gentleman ; you will protect me." " I 
will never lay a hand upon you," was Hack- 
Kton's guarded and unaat is factory fCply. An- 
drew GuiHau, one of the party^ a weaver in Bal- 
inerino, moved with compassion, entreated that 
they would " spare his grey hfiir&." But hia 
ifitercesgion wag in vain ; nor could the agony 
of the archbishop's daughter soften the bearta 
of these bloody enthusiasts. 

After discharging two or three pistols with- 
out effect at the unhappy prelate, as he lay 
prostrate on the ground, they drew their 
swords, (supposing that, according to a sa- 
perstitioua notion which, at iKaX. Vvtwt, ^Tfe- 
vniled among the Gov enaiiWT* , Ve V^'* 



jies«ed df A charm n^ahtst leaden i^ttttt,)- ' 
'pierced him with many wounds, even dashi 
}lis skull to pieces, and scooping onl his brai 
His (laughteTj wlio etruggled to interpose Ij 
tweeii him ^nd the swords of the fissassins, 
eeived one or two wounds in tlie scuffle. 
ter securing the archbishop's servants, th 
rifled his person and ilie carriitge lor paper- 
they found likewise aonie trinkets, which th 
fancied to be magical, and a 'bee ia a bu 
which they believed to be n fumiliar spiriL 
■ This atrocious deed was regarded with hor- 
ror, even by those who could scarcely regrt 
that so cruel a pereqcutor as Bhafpe was 
moved out of iJie way. The I'aiik of die sv 
ferer, his sacred oltice, hia helplessness, tlie ut 
STflliling anguish of his dougFitcr, the handette 
viJlamy and savage bdrbaTity of the mitrderef 
made ii deep impression upon the minds 
men of flll parties. Tlie best and niofit mc 
rate of the presljyterians tiriequivt>cally 
demned the deed ; otherR, although th^v di*l 
approved of the murder, did not disguise their 
^tiafaction that vengeiiiice had overtaken rJU 
great pcrseeutor of their party ; while s<naii 

the ftssassina as tVve vtvvmt^tT* «S'ft.«c8s^ 



It the lime between the murder of Sharps, m<X 
one of his predecessors in office, Cardinxl Bei« 
ton ; aiid s 6tanza of a poeoi:, written by Sir 
David Liiidsey on Beaton's de&th, wag now 
very generally applied to that of Arcbbishop 
Sharpe. 

" At tat this. cBidinaJ, I grmt ? ' 

He WBH the nun we veil mi^hl want, 

^ God will for^ve it v>0Ji t 

Rut of a. truth, the aooth to ftaj, 
Allbougb the laun be wcU awny^ 
The f»cC was /ouUj aone.'* 



BATTLES OF DRUMCLOG, AND DOTH- 
WELL BRIDGK, AND AlB'S MOSS. 

A DEED SO atrdclous and so nat4>rious aa tl>9 
murder of the first dignitary of the epiBcapRl 
church ia Scotland, could not but provoke the 
aerere venj^eanceorf^vemment. Lauderdale, 
pret^niling to consider the whole body of tha 
presbyterian& as implicated in the guilt of the 
asBaseina, vowed the most dreadful revenge 
against them. The people were forbidden to 
use, or even to possess ariuB. Field and armed 
conventicles were declared to be treasonable, 
and the people who attended th«vc^ ■»isst«,'i!i™». 
iM-tlered to be put to llxe a-wotiS.- Jvwm^ 



i||;ieir Uanger, the Covcnunters no longer ae- 
mbled in dctuctied iiuiober&, bnt in large aiwl 
med cruwiU; anil tlielr conventicles pre* 
<^iit«(l tlie strange snd furinidatjle aj>peiiriuice 
pi' reiJgioiiB' nsseiubJiea, anil military eiicarop*, 
iHients. 

A number of the mure zealous Covenanteri^ 
«ini»ig vhum were Hackstoii, Balfonrj uiid 
itome of the other sssuselns of Arcltbi^bof); 
Sharpe, assenibled at Riithcrglen, on the 20113^ 
of May, (appointed to be Iield as a holiday fin) 
the leBtamtion of King Charles II.) for the ytt- 
paue uf publishing what tbey caUect their te»- 
timoDy to the truth. In the bonfires, kindled 
iu honour of the day, they burned all tht, 
actdol'[>arli3inent and council, which they cc 
aideml prejudicial to their interest ; they 
fixcdacQpy of their testimony to the cross i 
clo^ingj sLs they hnd opened, their meeting 
prayer, they left the town at their lelsiire 
those who resided near retiring to their 
houseSi and the murderers of th« archbi 
being harboured by Robert Hamilton, brother 
to th« Laird of Preston Held. 

Jolm Graliam of Claverhouse, atlernnrdatoa 
notorious for wttivity and cruelty agniiul 
the Covenant*!*, ■«iaf.x)sv«».\Vi»9,''iw.i(jsei««> it 
Glasgow. Ue waa «t 
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of the inaurgeiitSj mid either to seize them, or,' 
in case of their resistance, to put them to tlie 
Bword. AccnrJingly, he sallied forth at the 
head of his own troop of dragoons, with such 
addrtional cavalry as he cotild hastily muster. 
At Harnilton, he seized John Kingj one of thd 
moat popiilarconventicle preacherSj with seven- 
teen of his hearers ; and bindi these two and 
two together, drove them before him, while he 
pitted m to Loud on- hill, where he hestd 
that a conventicle wag to he held. 

Divine service hadalready commenced, when 
alarm ^vaa given of the approuch of Cliaver- 
honsc with his troopers. In an inatant the 
Covenantefs rushed to encounter him. About 
fifty on liorseback, and as mony on foot, were 
tolerably well-armed, and a nijmber were furl- 
niehed with scythes, forks, pikes, and halberd.' 
The encounter took place on a boggy piece 
of land called Driimclog, where the cavalry 
of Claverliouse could not act with advantage. 
He was repnlaed with the loss of thirty of 
hie dragoons, and his own horse, dreadfully 
cut by the blow of a scythe, was scarcely able 
to bear him olf the field. 

f'Sorae prisoners, who fell into the hands bf' 
th* CovefiBntere, were alloyfed^jo tcwft.-^'V^^ 
safety. Thig clemency awiA ^ev&^i 
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being sent to the king, be commissioned Ote 
Duke orMonnioutb, Ilia natural soiij to aseunie 
the command of the rojal forces in Scotlandt 
and to restore and preserve tranq»iUity, by dis- 
abling the presbyterisns for future rebellion. 
Monmouth vas a prince of a htiraanc disposi- 
tion) and was, besides, inclined to favour the 
presbyterian cause. His appointment to the 
command of the army was, therefore, intended 
by the king as a means of conciliation, rather 
than severity. But if that waa really tbe in- 
tention of Charles, it was frustrated by the pre- 
judices of the insurgents ttemBclves. 

Monmoiitfaj on arriving at Edinburgh, fpiind 
himeelf at the head of ten tliousand men, and 
advanced against the insurgentSj who were 
encamped at Botbwell Bridge- Their number 
did not exceed four thousand, anrl th*y were 
unhappily divided by religioue disputes. Th€ 
jnorfi moderate among them were willing to 
a^knowkdge the king's autborityj on condition 
of obtaining freedom of conscience; the more 
ibigoted, who were likewise the more numer- 
ous pafty, would be contented with nothing 
short of a complete revolution in church and 
state. The moderate party sent a deputa> 
tion to the Uttke of Alonmoiith, who promis- 
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ed, on condition of their immediate mi 
to use Ids influence with the king in iSb 
.half. To tin* proposal tbejr wonld not 
and both putiei, being now united by 
of common danger, submitted to theeoi 
of Hackston of Bathillet. 
. Had the insurgents taken due advan 
their porilion, they might have made m 
rate defence. In front they had the C 
broad and deep river, which could o 
eroBsed at Botiiwell Bridge. This brid 
high, eteep, and narrow, having in the 
a gateway, which the insurgents had si 
barricaded. This gateway was defend* 
great valour by three hundred men 
Bathillet and Balfour, till their amm 
was expended, and their opponents fort 
pass at the point of the bayonet. Th 
body of the Covenanters, under Hamilt 
stead of coming up to support their fri« 
the bridge, seemed lost in stupid amaa 
and when the royal artillery b^an 1 
upon them, and the Highlanders and 
were ready to charge, Hamiltm set thi 
pie of flight, and die whole body diaper 
a flock of fllwep. 

Four ImnAteiV tH ft« wv^i'm^wita fell 
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field; andliad rot the Duke of Monmouth hu- 
manely ordered that tlie unresisting should be 
spared, the carnage would hiivebeen still greater. 
Twelve hundred were made prisoners, and were 
mitrched to Edinhurghj whercj in 6pit« of the 
huitiati« mtercession of Monmouth with hia 
majealy, from whom he procured an act of in- 
demnity for their rebellion, thej were shut up 
for five months in the Greyfriars' churchyard, 
exposed without covering to the inclemency of 
the weather. Two ministera. Kid and King, 
were selected for execution. Five persons 
were executed at Magna Moor, to expiate 
the murder of Sharpe, in which they had no 
concern. Many of the other priaonera were 
released on giving their bonds to keep the 
peace ; the more obstinate or scrupulous were 
shipped for Virginia, where they were con- 
demned to work aa slaves in the plantations ; 
but most of them were saved from the horrors 
of such bondage by perishing at aea. 

Hitherto the preabyterians, amidst all their 
{tersecutions, had never renounced their allegi- 
ance to the king, except in matters of religion 
and conscience. But oTtei they had been 
dTJven t(j the extremity of arming themselves 
RgainBt their persecutors, a partyi rendered 
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desperate by the conscionaness of rebeUioD, 
and fired with that wild enthusiaam which 
persecution often .engenders, publicly abjured 
all obedience to a king, who had inflicted or 
permitted such .sufferings on his people — a 
people, too, who had been the first to acknow- 
ledge his title to the thnme, and whose idi- 
gion he had soleinnly sworn to protect. 

At the head of this party was one Richard 
Cameron, from whom the sect aC Camerotdana 
derive their name. This man, with his tnead, 
Cargill, having esc^ied from the battle of Both- 
well, repaired at the head of tlieir party to San- 
quhar, where they first read publicly, and then 
affixed to the cross, a solemn declaration, re- 
nouncing their all^iance to Charles, who had 
forfeited, by his perjury, all right to the throne, 
and vowing to place themselves under the 
standard of the Lord Jesus Christ, and to make 
war agwiat the tyituA and alt who adhered to 
him. 

Although this party was very inconsiderable 
at fint, ihexe waa certainly a danger, io the 
state of public t^inicm at the time, that its 
numbers might rapidly increase ; and govem- 
meitt resolved to crush it at once. Accord- 
ingly, GrsihBDi qC C\»N«i\raaM waa sent to <^ 
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poae Cameron atiJ bis followers, witli a strong 
military forCc He overtook th^ja at Air'a 
Moss, in the district of Kyle. They fought with 
the obstinate courage of men who knew that 
they had no mercy to cxp«ct if defeated. Ca- 
meron and his brother fell vrhilc fighting back 
to back. 

Hackston of Rathillet w&a reserved for a 
still tnpre dt-eadful fute. He }iad sought 
death with the moat desperate activity in the 
fi«Id ; but was at length competlieil to eurren- 
derj when covered with wounds', Fuint and 
exhauBted with the loss of bloodj he was con- 
ducted to Lanark, a distance of many miles, 
where the brutal Dalziel ordered him to be 
fastened with Irons to the floor, and refused 
him the comfort of medical treatment for his 
wounda. He was soon after conveyed to Edin- 
burgh, mounted on a horse without a Ba.ddle, 
and with his face to the tail. He was there 
tried, and condemned to tiie dreadfwl punish- 
ment of a traitor. On the ecaffbld both his 
hands were ctit off; his body was cut down 
I from the acafJbld before lie wus dead ; his 
heart was torn out; and hia limbs were dis- 
in«inberfd. While he retained sensibility, he 
endured his Bufferings not merely with forti- 
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tudcj but with the cotnpoture of a man vho 
was convinced that he waa sufiiering in the 
cause of Heaven. 

I coold tell yon, my deu*, many more sttniea 
about ibe persecution of these poor Covenant- 
en, particularly the CameronUns; and about 
the expulsum of James IL from the throne, 
after the death of hi* brother Charles, because 
he was a Roman Catholic ; and about the e»- 
tablishment of the presbyterian religiou in 
Scotland, in tiie year 1688, under the reign of 
William and Muy, son^Jn-law and daughter 
of James; and about the stnigglei which 
James, and his son, and grandson, afterwards 
made to recover the tbnme. But all these 
stories, flmn which I promise you much enter- 
tainment, I must TMcrre till some liitiiie op- 
portuni^. 
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" mil BtUt toA U admlmHy ad^pud to Imp™ oa Uk mlodi of 
diUiIien thi IfiBng and Hunt Intemiliig crtnM ami I'butctoi al ScoUkh 
hUatf TteHtnlBUa IdKritbaitelBmuddiii^Utrvbldi.an 
■gtaHkMr nlHH* ta worki «f ttdi natan."— tmdwi lAfM' JInbw. 

" TUi la a nice tttik ink, DtMlr flnbb&I wlthoui, and ricfal; nu^ 
'lililliil ullhln rinll rik Ti llirinliif i il In n pltulng msnner. Theau- 
UurbaKODtrindtaMDdar hk lugiuiaal once lim^and InWreMlng, 
aalcBlrtad to anwt Oc atteaiba, and Id Inqiaa themimoiT. nevo- 
lUBalaa ate anotliKeioiIlnni— UiTalnaic Aort; and Ur Stcwait 
Ml ac|Bl» d an art which nuur wrllcn of celtMtjr haw yrt tu Itam, to 
«id feb Marr where ibr anmlWe teimSnAta.'— Imperial Magazine. 

■ " nta k a TBj ^"■"■'"e and Initnictlva Utile book ta a Juvenll* pre- 
Hst. TtmlnilM lull am nlmrii. iial aliililuinl wllti iin It da- 
warm to 1m intend w aoertt of dHht voiti InUDdad to awaken a lor* 
of Ra^i« ta Ah jmg adHlaT, and fOnUi bin wlrti maferlili Or 
HilnUng. Wc i Tji ^^ ^t'^i^M* tl to | ifiaiT ni '— In tnmDa^ ai a tvt 
ueltil Iltda iMi^'—Meamum. 

•"EhaTdama wkUibnTActUlaer'TalHef alhaadfUbtr,' It la 
dDMMt imnin—ij to InRni' our leaden, are ti; Sr Waller Scott r 
bM though, flm lapert to tludi Uhiitrloui author, we hare placed them 
fint, Iher did not appear till dx mootJu alter the pubUraUon of the 
IntoWlnBtlttlenlDnietiytbeReT.lfrStewaK. The huntert flw 'cucl- 
•Pi mliiLlftii*!' (a potl^ da^ wnld dnd aw la 4ia almoM Mnntl> 
tanaoni af|"^'*»i>>'' ttro worki ao tlmllar ia dadpi and In the mode of 
ctemOm ; and urte not the same of Sir Walter Soott niffldenl naciaDi 
agalpit Aicb a nu^ddon, thcuc who love to Impute pla^rlarlsm to all tml- 
nent penoni trould Bud Umt Si Waller Scott had taken not onlr the Idea 
tnttkailaii&iBnUrBteinut. UrS-makeaUeptnoDaieiiinfiitltlMitatni 
eharactenlnlliefa'DmilangiUBeiailkTaiehKmklw and tndtton allowad 
him ; and he hai Chiu given an ^ at once diunatlc and teal to hli poi^ 
ttslti, wUeh muit be very attractive to Jnveidle roden, and In thli Sir 
Walter Scott hai followed him. However amudni SlrWaUer'i kni^ 
tdnmarh* to nades <tfa nun adraucad an m ^lak UrMavartfk 
MID caieolated, from Uiclr conehmtiti ta amue foanger itudenli, 
who are ludnfloEneed 17 tht magic of a name. Mr SLewan hai rejected 
•verr thing In the ScotUlk amuli thai holdi a douMftil place betiriit hli- 
lo^ and fable ; and bf JodUoudr avddlDC long delalla, (aa In U» caie 
of QiMM UaiTt tAoaa Morr ocenplaa ftr too nodi ipacc In Sb WdMr^ 
boA,) ha kaa lUBoedad In tiringlug hb IntBiaUng pcritanunoe irithin 
the nmlM If one tolnme, fiiriiilnga&adiaInAjliBCBCUgiian&\B'VaCiii9Ki« 
•MorfciAamtbeilbtoijcf Englaiid.' N«u HmlMii Itoeivtlim. 
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DISCOURSES 00 tome IMPORTANT POINTS of 
CHRUTIAK SOCTRIIIB md DUTY. Bj Uw Itev. AUS. 
*r«»r*«T. 8*0, lOi. «, feavdi. 

Trc history or SCOTLAND, from tbe Roman Is. 
vMoB Htl|]wSappnMlaBeraeB*ellloniBi7«Si wtto Ex«r- 

dtai fattlMOHCi(SAooli,ororPi1*iteStudmU. BtIImIIc*. 

Al>x. Stbwiit. Id one tbick rolumc ISmo. bauad. 

"A HMn7 of SeMlud, fer ^ R«T. AlnwMbr Stcnut. I> > n>T 
aUewnA, and pnww MaA hlflKr cWa* Su taooi ef tbcpnk- 
IT 111 III 111 II I il I li iifni liiniil U I iiiiiiii Ilk ndlhcruiKMi^- 
■Ht tux k MMiilMfa^ bat* KdU ud wUmt dlsot o( BcatlU 
itorr. Id irtUi «lte Mo^Mi wffl »mt taatk bra. orlstnaUtr, aadiv 
leurcb, Mtd TOOBict DM > ifaipftllj m4 foqiailtF ■< •Ci'l* idddB- 
UTilttedloitacb jun. QMwrlloioJl tlwjIM'Mi tofcfc.* 
— JlaKMi' IfivMHW. 

" Of Ur Sunn wc bad ntui to tipttk in my hrabnUt loini fi> 
hk idltloti of NcpiH i ud w« iwir owt Un k blcbct oNlaaOon (or thb 
mO-wrluea Hiitor, ttiu wUdt not bmr df^Ua oobU doc be put law 

thcbudiirf rootk Ur Stewart )M iMriM «tt«i*i o( balfa aH 

■od young by ibc abk nunnir ta vblA be hu full— 1 hk wAwaM 

" Tbc uiMiaEBicnl It, inonr o|iliil>ni, iltd«<cl)a admlntilci Indeed n 
hart nnlrutwUti a wtcknoovMxlrdlUdAbvtetfHiBbaotraB 
M tb« frtvMi itadaBC''— UMiv OnNfelk 

•'TUfia kwaritcd (iMt hbaurmd nwriti Md wdl liiimi Un ra- 
tinugtofafleaU^iencdbutniMonof tht iMng p nina l b i n .'— ftmm n J I- 

" Ur SMm^i CmitlauatlOB ColdHntth't HlMtfT<( Ei^lnd, od tba 
mA ddwbdbRBi. ait rciOtxAj Uk Mult id Rvnasat aoee nHiJii 
and onto].'— Edinl^rgA Thtebigieai KoiioibM^ 

Wt cfiUIdIt thipk tbal Mr Stcmn liM aeqokud Uaurir israNj 
In bli laik, aod p'uiui^ a tllKarjr cl Scocland ihal majr kiallowidw 
Mattd koUi our GoldwlUi't UlaMir ot BmlaaA Tba rolnm ii—plai 
aaulr ai imiHih ai Dr Itibwlairt no MHOialamMb «IU 
hO telburtlDHiflwFke.'— AvflnilarAvfMMwaaftWk 

" Tbk 11 a ftrj able, Impartial, ud mlMlOHMd nanwin. Tbr aa- 
thor hai had ibouik m Uk BWM autbcadc mum of tnfimialtei. aad 
hai dkjiUyidmucli Jiulgnm Is njnxiiv what It obantn aad vaccnala. 
In BMng ■ tB|id ibitA a( ludmpgniat vOBavoi and la lajlnc M- 
fix Ui iwdtn u HBila IcuU i< ■liiiDpMm hUI lounMliB ciou.*— 
■ArcsMaiMfitailew. 
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